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WOMEN'S EMCATIONAL EQUITY ACT OF 1973 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1073 

U.S. Senate, 
SlIBCOMMITTRE ON Education or 'i' h i** 

COMMITTEK ON LaBOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 

Washington^ DXJ. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice, at IC a.m. in room 4232, 
Dirksen Office Building, Hon. Walter F. Mondale, presiding pro 
tempore. 

Present : Senator Mondale. 

Staff members present: Ellen Hoffman and A. Sidney Johnson, III, 
professional staff members. 

Senator Mondale. I am pleased to call to order this hearing of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education on S. 2518, the Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act. I am grateful to Senator Pelh chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education, for allowing me to chair hearings on this 
bill. I would also like to commend Representative Patsy Mink of 
Hawaii for her role in developing this legislation and conducting 
hearings on.it in the House of Representatives. 

A large portion of my career in the Senate has been devoted to the 
study of education and to attempts to improve the system and make 
its benefits accessible to all Americans. 

In the 1960's— many years too late— we finally became aware as a 
Nation of the failure of our educational system to serve the disad- 
vantaged child, the migrar.o child, the Indian child living cn a reser- 
vation, the black and Chicano children in inner city ghetto3 and iso- 
lated rural areas. 

In the Congress, in the executive branch, and in the education estab- 
lishment, momentum developed for the creation of new programs that 
would provide all of these children with the opportunity for a decent 
education. We passed the Elementaiy and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 and the Higher Education Act, and other legislation aimed at 
achieving this goal. 

And for nearly 3 years, as chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on Equal Education, I studied and saw with my own eyes— on trips 
aoross the country—the human tragedies resulting from diycrimina- 
tory ediicational policie.^.. 

There no question that, for a Nation of iin;»iianiatR, efiucation 
has been a key fnctor \\\ Wm- nrhievnnent of (\"onotiii( and social 
well-l)eing. 

So it htjs boon a very unaol tiin^r experience for many ol us (o learn — 
MS a result 'ii rh- work doiu^ i*} recent years hy the womonV move- 

O > 
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ment— that for years the educational system has actually been dis- 
cnminatinp against the majority of our population— women. 

The evidence of this discrimination is both abundant and convinc- 
ing. I om confident that witnesses testifying on this bill will provide 
us with some of this well-documented eviaence. 

Congress recognized the validity of the evidence of discrimination 
last year, when it enacted legislation prohibiting sex discrimination in 
all educational institutions — except private, undergraduate, one-sex 
colleges. When guidelines for this new program known as Title IX go* 
into effect, we will have a mechanism for assuring compliance in insti- 
tutions that now discriminate. But, as the civil rights movement has so 
clearly demonstrated, it is only through affirmative action that we 
eliminate discriminatory policies and replace them with equitable ones. 

I consider the legislation before the subcommittee today a logical 
complement to Title IX. It would provide support for a wide varietv of 
programs seeking to eliminate discrimination in many phases of edu- 
cation. Textbook and curriculum revision, inservice and Preservice 
training, and similar actvities are simply not getting enough support 
now from private sources to have a widespread effect. 

I have been impressed by the interest and enthusiasm about this bill 
demonstrated by a broad range of education and women's organiza- 
tions, and I look forward to the testimony they will present. 

[The bill referred to follows :] 
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03d CONOKKSS 
Ibt Session 



S. 2518 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 



Mr. MoNDAu: (for hinisi*lf. Mr. Aiuii iikzk. Mr. II.\irr, Mr. ITath.wv.w, Mr. 
Hi MiMtftKY. Mr. SriiwKiKKU. iiiiil Mr. \V|l.|.l.^M^) intrmluml tUv followii)): 
bill; wU'u'U wiis tviul t«Mv ntnl tvh'vtvO to tlw (Vifiiiiif ttro on IaiUov md 
VuhVw Wclfarr 



To aiilhorizo the Secretary of Health, Kducalion, and Welfare 
to make grants to fouduct special educational programs and 
activities designed to achieve educational equity for all stu- 
dents, men and women, and for other related educational 
purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 Skctton 1. This Act may be cited as the "Women's 

4 Educational Equity Act of 1973". 

5 Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares 

6 that present educational programs in the Vnited States arc 

7 inctiuitablc as thoy rebitc to women of all cultural and ethnic 

8 groups and liiriir, I heir full participation in American society. 
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(h) It is (lie purpose (»f (bis Aet, in order to provido 



2 ediicntioiiiil equity fu. wuiiien iit this country, to encoumgo 

3 tlie development of new and improved curriculums; to 

4 demonstnitc the use of sueh currieulunis in model educa- 
^ tinnal pnij^nims and to evahnitc the eiTeetivencss thereof; to 

6 provide support for the iiiitintion and maintenance of pro- 

7 grams eoneeming women at uH U»vels of education (prc- 

8 school thnmjrli ndult edueation) ; to disseminate instructional 
^ materials and other information for use in educational pro* 

1^ grains ihnniglnait the Nalion; to provide training pro- 
grams for parents, teachers, other educational personnel, 

12 joulh and giiiduucc counselors, eonununily leaders, labor 
leaders, industrial and business leaders, and govenunent em- 

14 ployees at the State, Federal, and local level; to provide for 

15 tlie planning of women's resource centers; to provide im- 
IG pnived career, vocational, and physical education programs; 

17 to provide for community education programs; to provide 

18 programs on the status, roles, nnd opportunities for women 

19 in this society; and to provide for the preparation and dis- 

20 semination of materials for use in mass media*. 

21 (e) Nothing in this Act shall he construed as prohibit- 

22 ing men from participating in any of the activities funded. 

23 Skc. 3. (a) There is hereby establish witbin the OfTicc 

24 of Edtication a Council on Women's Educational Pro- 

25 grams (hereinafter referred to as the "Coimcil") consisting 




5 

8 

1 of iwtntyMitio incmben (including not less than twelve 

2 women) appointed by the President. The Council di&ll con- 

3 sist of persons broadly representative of tbo public and private 

4 8ectc?a with duo regard to iheir knowledge and experience 

5 relating to the role and status of women in American society, 
C and with due consideration being given to geogmphicnl repre- 

7 sentdtiou* The Pircclor of tlic Women's Iturcim in tic De- 

8 partment of Labor, the Chairman of the Citizens* Adviso?y 

9 Council on the Status of Women, and the Director of the 
^0 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare's Women's 

Action Program shall serve as c.x officio members of the 

1^ Council The Council shall be provided with adequate staff 

1^ and facilities to carry out its duties as prescribed by this Act. 

14 (b) The President shall appoint one member of the 

15 Council to ser^x as its Cliairman. The Chairman shall be com- 

16 pcnsated at a rate not to exceed the maximum rate prescribed 

17 for grade GS-17 in section 5332 of title 5, United States 

18 Code. 

19 (c) The remaining twenty members of tite Council Auxll 

20 serve without compensation, except that they shall be allowed 

21 travel and subsistence expenses while actually engaged in the 

22 business of the Council as authorized by section 5703 of title 

23 5, United States Code. 

24 (d) "The members of the Council shall serve for terms 

25 of three years each, except that the initial appointments slmU 
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1 bo made in acoordAflce with proocourci daigncd io allow for 

2 the staggering of appointmenU so that the member or mem- 

3 ben tvhoso terms expire m any year will be approximately 

4 the same as the number of members whose terms expire in 
6 any other year. 

6 (e) The Coundl shall— 

7 (1) adnso the Secretary of Health, Education, 

8 and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the "Secrc- 

9 tary") concerning the administration of, preparation of, 
10 general reguhitions for, and operations of, programs as- 
U sisted under this Act; 

^ (2) make rccommendationK to the Secretaty with 

U respect to the allocation of any funds pursuant to this 

14 Act, with due respect to the criteria developed to in- 

15 sure an appropriate geographical distribution of ap- 
26 proved prognims and projects throughout the Nation; 

17 (3) develop criteria for the establishment of pn>- 

18 gmm priorities; 

19 (4) develop programs and procedures for review 

20 of projects assisted under tliiA Act annually; and 

21 (5) develop and dlsseminato an annual inde- 

22 pendent report of the programs and activities authorized 

23 under this Act. 

24 Sec. 4. (a) The Coundl shall advise, review and make 

25 rerommrndations for the administration of the programs au* 
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1 thorizcd by this Act, and tlic coordination of activities 

2 within tlio Federal flovcrnnient which are rehited to 

3 women's educational programs, 

4 (b) The Secretary shall annually present to the Council 

5 a design for a program of making grants to, and contraols 

6 with, institutions <if higher education, Stale and local cduca- 

7 tional agencies, regional research organizations, and other 

8 public and private nonprofit agencies, organizations, and 
^ institutions (inchulhig libraries and museums) to support rc- 

10 search, demonstration, and pilot projects designed to fidfill 

11 the purposes of this Act; and shall carry out a program of 

12 grants and contracts for such purposes in accordance with 
1^ the policies of the Council; except tluit no grant may l)0 

14 made other than to a nonprofit agency, organization, or in- 

15 stitution, 

16 (c) Funds appropriated for grants and contracts under 

17 this section sliall be available for (but not limiUnl to) mch 

18 activities as— 

19 ( 1 ) the development of curriculums ; 

20 (2) dissemination of information to public and pri- 

21 vate pre-school, elementary, secondary, higher, adult, 

22 and community education programs; 

23' (3) the support of women's educational programs 

24 at ai! educational levels ; 

25 . (4) preservice and inservice training programs; 

ERLC 
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6 

(5) projects iiu'ludiiijr courses of study, fellowship 
l)rogranl^<, coufcreiu'es, iustitutes, worksliops, sym- 
posiums, nud seminars; 

(C) research, developmeut, and disseiniuntion of 
curririihmis, texts and materials, nondiscriminatory tests, 
and pro^^ranis for adeqiiato and nondiscriminatory vo- 
cational education and career counseling for women; 

(7) development of new and expanded programs 
of physical education and sports activities for women 
hi all educational institutions ; 

(8) planning and operation of womeiJs resource 
centers; 

(9) comnumlty educp^ion programs concerning 
women, including special programs for adults; ' 

(10) pre2)aration and distribution of materials; 

(11) program or projects to recruit, train, and 
organi/.e and employ professional and^ other persons, and 
to organi/e and participate hi women's educational 
programs ; 

(12) research and evaluation of the effectiveness 
of sucli programs; 

(13) research and development of programs auned 
at increasing the number of women in administrative 
positions at all levels in institutions of education; 

(14) research and development of programs mmed 
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1 at obtaining and maintaining an adequate distribution of 

2 instructors, counselors, and other professionals of both 

3 sexes in educational institutions ; 

4 • (15) training, educational, and employment pro- 

5 grants for unemployed and underemployed women; 

6 and 

''f (16) research and development of programs aimed 

8 at increasing the proportion of women in fields in which • 
^ they have not traditionally participated. 

(d) In addition to the activities specified in this section, 
such funds may be used for projects designed to demonstrate, 
^2 test, and evaluate the effoctivencss of any such activities, 
whether or not assisted under this Act. 

14 (e) rinauciul assistance under this section may be made 

15 available only upon application to the Secretary, Any such 

16 application shall he submitted at such time, in such fonn, and 

17 containing such information as the Secretary shall prescribe 

18 by regulation and shall bo approved only if it — 

19 (1) provides that the activities and services for 

20 which assistance is sought will be administered by, or 

21 under the supervision of, the applicant; 

22 (2) di^oribes a progrnm f(>r carrying out one or 

23 more of the purposf^s of th'^ Act which holds promise of 

24 making' a siihjf(;int>!'l rontnlMition lowMrd attaining such 

25 purposes ; 
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1 (3) sots forth policies and procedures which assure 

2 thiit Federal funds made available under this Act for 

3 any fiscal year will be used so as to supplement and, 

4 to the extent practical, increase the level of funds that 

5 would, in the absence of mcb Federal funds, be made 

6 available by the app!^ant for tne purposes described in 

7 this section, and in no case supplant such funds; 

8 (4) sets forth policies and procedures which insure 

9 adequate evaluation of the activities intended to be 

10 carried out under the application; 

11 (5) provides for such fiscal control and fund ac- 

12 counting procedures as may be necessary to assure 

13 proper disbursenieut of and accounting for Federal funds 

14 paid to the applicant under this Act; 

15 (0) provides for nmking an annual report, and 

16 such other reports, in such form and containing such 

17 information, as the Secretary may reasonably require, 

18 and for keeping such records and affording such access 

19 thereto as the Secretary may find necessary to assure 

20 the Correctness and verification of such reports; and 

21 (f ) For the purposes of this section, the Secretary shall 

22 require evidence that an organization or group seeking funds 

23 shall have been in existence one year prior to the submission 

24 of a proposal for Federal funds and that it shall submit an 

25 annual report to the Secretary on Federal funds expended, 
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1 The Secretary may waive such one-year existence rcquire- 

2 ment where it is deterrauied that an organization or group 

3 existing for less than one year was formed because of 

4 policies or practices of a predecessor organization which dis- 

5 criminated by sex, provided that such organization or group 

6 meets eligibility standards in other respects. 

7 (g) Amendments of applications shall, except as the 

8 Secretary may otherwise provide by or pursuant to regula- 
^ tion, be subject to approval in the same manner as the origi- 

10 nal applications. 

11 Seo. 5. The Secretary, in cooperation with the heads 

12 of other agencies with relevant jurisdiction, shall insofar as 

13 practicable, upon request, render technical assistance to local 

14 educational agencies, public and private nonprofit organizia- 

15 tions, institutions at all levels of education, agencies of State, 

16 local, and Federal governments and other agencies deemed 

17 by the Secretary to alTect the status of \yomcn in this society. 

18 Such technical assistance shall be designed to enable the re- 

19 cipicnt agency or institution to carry on education and related 

20 programs concerning the status and education and the role of 

21 women in American society. 

22 Sec. 6. This Secretary is authorized to make grants to, 

23 or enter into contracts with, public or private nonprofit 

24 agencies, organizations, and other institutions, for planning 

25 and carrying out community-oriented education programs 
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1 or projects on women in American society for the benefit 

2 of interested and concerned adults, young persons, ethnic 

3 and euUnral groups, coinn}unity and business leaders, and 
4: other individuals and groups within a community. Such 
5 programs or projects may include, among other things, semi- 
S nars, workshops, conferences, counseling, and information 

7 services to provide advice, information, or assistance to 

8 individuals with respect to discrimination practices, and 
^ vocational counseling, and will include information centers 
1^ designed to serve individuals and groups seeking to obtain 

11 or disseminate information, advice, or assistance with respect 

12 to the purposes and intent of this Act. 

13 Sec. 7. (a) In addition to the grants authorized under 

14 section 4, the Secretary from the sums appropriated 

15 therefor, shall have the authority to malic grants, not to 

16 exceed $15,000 annually per grant, for innovative ap- 

17 proach to women's educational programs. 

18 (b) Proposals submitted by organizations and groups 
Id under this section shall be limited lo the essential informa- 

20 tion rc<|«ired tf> evaluate them, unless the organization or 

21 group shall voln?. teer additional information. 

22 Sko. 8. In adniinistering the provisions of this Act, the 

23 Secretary is authorized to utilize the services and facilities 

24 of any agency of the Fedenjl GovemTn(^nt am] of any other 
2r> public or private figeuoy or institution in arcordanfc witli 
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1 appropriate agreements, and to pay for such services either 

2 in advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed 

3 upon. The Secretary shall publish annually a list and 
^ description of projects supported under this Act, and shall 
^ distribute such list and description to interested educational 
6 institutions, citizens' gi'oups, women's organizations^ and 

other institutions or organizations and individuals involved in 
8 the education, status, and role of women. 
^ Sec. 9. Payments under this Act may be made in install- 

10 ments and in advance or by way of reimbursement, with 

11 necessary adjustments on account of previously made over- 

12 payments or underpayments. 

1^ Seo. 10. As used in this Act, the term "State" includes 
(in additon to the several States of the Union) the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Kico, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 

^'^ of the Pacific Islands. 

Sec. 11. There is authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and 

2^ $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 1977 for carry- 

22 ing out the purposes of this Act. 
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Senator Monoalk. The first witness before tlio subcommittee today 
will bo a mail well known to me and my colleagues—the former U.S. 
Commissioner of Edncation who is now a vice president of the Ford 
F<»wndation — Harold Howe IT. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD HOWE II, VICE PKESIDENT PGR EDUCA- 
TION RESEARCH, FORD FOUNDATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Mr. Howe. My name is Harold Howe II. I am vice president for 
education and research of the Ford Foundation located in New York 
City. I am here at your request to comment upon the Women's Edu- 
cational Equity Act of 1078, S. 2581. 

I cannot claim to be an expeit on the subject under review by this 
committee, so it might be Iielpful to you in evaluating my testimony to 
outline briefly what my exposure to it has been. 

Wlule I liave had a broad interest ovei* many years throuph both 
experience and study in the realm of education, it is only in the last 2 
years that I have ^ivon particulai* attention to the special problems 
w^omen face because of the assumptions and practices of educational 
in.stitntions in re^rard to them. 

During that 2-year i)eriod, I have served as chairman of an inter- 
nal Task Force in the Ford Foundation to study the genei'al issue of 
the rights and o])portnnities of women. This study was much broader 
than the field of education. It reached into the problems of employ- 
ment, of the legal status of women, of the nature and goals of today's 
women s movement, of women and their role in the family, and of 
women in other countries. 

Because of its breadth, it could in no sense be described as authorita- 
tive or exhaustive. It resulted in a bi'ief paper for the Ford Founda- 
tion trustees, and in their suppoi't foi* a small program of grants fi*om 
the several divisions of the foundation to address some of the prob- 
lems the task force identified. The grants we have made may be of 
interest to you, and I attach as appendix A, a document listing tiiese. 
It includes grants concerned with education as well as with employ- 
ment, legal rights, and other matters. 

In the remainder of this testimony, I will quote or paraphrase from 
time to time from the report mentioned above. 

Let me commence by stating five propositions of a general nature to 
give you a feeling for my personal views on the broad subject of 
women's rights and roles before T comment on education specifically: 

1. Tlie %vonicn's moven)ent that has emerged in the TTnited ^States 
in the lOOO's and early 1970's is much more than a fad. It has strong 
roots in the past and powerful momentum that gives it promise of 
sustaining itself and of producirig significant changes in our societ3\ 

2. In the past and today, our social institutions — education, govern- 
ment, religion, private enterprise, et cetera — have restricted the rights 
and opportunities of women as compared witli men. In the nature of 
thiugs, this is unfair, unreasonable, and contrary to our assumptions 
about equality of rights and opportunities for individual human 
beings. 
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3. It is a rnistako, to generalize too much about the needs and aspira- 
tions of women. They constitute a wide spectrum of feeling and belief. 
While the suburban housewife may be unhappy with what she feels 
is i)urposeless luxury, the orhetto mother who work full time as a 
hosi)itaI cleanino: woman would probably jump at the chance to replace 
h(M*. Some proportion of the most visible aspect of the women's move- 
mont comes from tlie discontents of the economically more fortunate. 
Those discontents are real enough and deserve attention, but we should 
not allow their visibility to blind us to other problems. 

4. In spite of the previous observation, there is a new wind blowing 
througli American society created largely by women and for women. 
But it is a wind that affects us all and all our institutions — men and 
women and particularly the fundamental institution of the family, 
which is the great common meeting ground of both. The women's 
movement has awakened a lively concern for redefining what men and 
^yomon should do in families as they consider job roles, personal rela- 
tionships, and child-rearing practices. Wliere all this leads in the long 
nm, I nm not sure, but it clearly has implications for the funda- 
me/itrtl values by which we live together in families, which have 
traditionally allocated to women the responsibility for maintaining 
continuity in society by building the bridge between generations. 

As women seek greater autonomy, this traditional role of theirs 
must be per formed by the family in another way or by other institu- 
tions. Whatever happens, both men and women and their common 
future are affected, and we had best be examining the nature of 
changes already under way and seeking signals about their possible 
consequences. 

5. Today's women's movement has already had impact and it will 
have more. As it does so there is a danger that it will advance new 
unorthodoxies that could become as restrictive as the old. Its objec- 
tives should be to keep the widest possible choice of options open to 
both men and women. To make this point more explicit, no woman 
shouhl lx» denied the riglifc to the choice of devoting full time to family 
responsibility and child rearing if that is her preference. But all 
women should have the opportunities that men do for a variety of 
options in their lives. The system of restrictive preconditioning that 
limits so many women to no options at all or that requires of them 
special precedeiit-bi'caking initiatives to attain their rights as human 
b(»ings is properly under attack by the women's movement. Part of 
that system is found within education. 

This committee will no doubt receive extensive documentation from 
many sources in regard to the restrictive impact upon women of the 
piiictices and assumptions of American schools, colleges and univer- 
sitie.s. One of tlie sources the committee would be well advised to 
consult is the report by the Carnegie Commission entitled "Opportuni- 
ties for Women in Higher Education," now in the process of publica- 
tion. Its summary of statistical information from the 1070 census re- 
garding the economic and educational position of women in the 
United States may well be your best source on this subject. 

Allow me to quote a few sentences selected from this document. The 
first is an anonymous quotation that appears on its frontispiece: 

The second most fundamental revolution in the affairs of mankind on earth 
is now occurring. The first came when man settled down from hunting, fishing, 
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heriling and gathering to sedentary village life. The second Is now occurring as 
women, no longer so concentrated on and sheltered for their ohlldbeariiig func- 
tions, are demanding equality or treatment in all aspects of life, are demanding 
a new sense of purpose. 

A second quotation is drawn from the concluding remarks of the 
commission s publication : 

Throughout this report we have referred in a variety of contexts to the need 
for broader options and greater freedom of choice for women to malie maximum 
use of their abilities. We do not see a future in which every woman will aspire 
to become a research scientist, a physician, or an engineer. But we do believe 
strongly that the various barriers that have existed in the paths of women, 
who might have such aspirations and who have the ability to realize them, 
should be removed. 

These barriers begin in the early acculturation of female children. We have 
recommended various specific measures, such as improved high school counseling, 
to provide a more encouraging environment in relation to the career aspirations 
of women. But we see the most important need as a change in attitude all 
along the line — on the part of parents, school teachers, school counsGlor.s, oollojro 
ttdmis.sion officers, and other administrators, faculty members, ami college vvnii- 
sellng staffs. 

Senator Mondale. Would you yield there. Would you say that the 
Carno^jie report is generally supportive of the efforts and directions 
embodied in the pending legislation ? 

Mr. Ho^vE. I would say many of its recommendations ^vonld track 
veiy well with the kind of activities foreseen under this pending legis- 
lation, yes. 

Senator Mondale. I have not seen the report. 

Mr. Howe. It is in process, and I have seen just a draft copy of it. I 
think the full publication is scheduled very shortly and should be 
available on request of your staff. 

Senator Mondale. I will instruct the staff to include that full re- 
port — unless it is too voluminous — in the record. 

Mr. Howe. It is a fairly large document. 

Senator Mondale. Maybe they could take the summary and some 
relevant tables so that when we complete these hearings we will have 
a single document 

Mr. Howe. I would recommend a selective reporting of it in the 
record. 

Senator Mondale. Exclude that part that calls for increasing 
tuition. 

Mr. Ho^vE. That is a subject of argument. 

The remainder of this testimony will consist of some brief observa- 
tions about problems related to women that need to be addressed in 
the realm of education. I will start with elcnientaiy and secondary 
education. 

1. Women are seriously discriminated against in the process of pro- 
motion to positions of major responsibility in the schools. Some 67 
percent of all public school teachers were women in the school year 
1970-71, but only six-tenths of 1 percent — 0.6 percent — of school super- 
intendents were women. Clearly there is something wrong with this 

Eicture. Getting at this problem requires action by local school boards, 
y State departments of education, and by the Federal Government 
as well as by schools of education. 
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For a good list of the kind of actions necessary, I refer you to 21 
recommendations contained in an article in the October 1973 issue of 
Phi Delta Kappan, which describes itself as "the professional fra- 
ternity for men in education." This society excludes women from its 
membership and has suspended the Harvard and Cornell chapters for 
admitting them. This matter is being debated at the October 19, 1973, 
meeting of the council of Phi Delta Kappa in Houston (2 days from 
now). The article to which I refer is by Catherine Dillon Lyon and 
Terry N. Saario. I am submitting a copy of it for the record if you 
wish to use it. 

2. Many women teachers in elementary schools strengthen and 
fortify the sex role stereotypes that lead to unequal opportunities for 
males and females in later life. To work on this problem, teachers need 
different training in schools of education and new programs that will 
help them to re-think their roles and assumptions during their careers. 

3. The materials used in schools for instruction, gui(£nce, and test- 
ing, perpetuate the image of women as limited in their options and as 
headed for subservient positions. A task force reporting to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education in November 1972 asserted, "From the 
time they first start school, children learn from teachers, textbooks, 
games, and films that males are superior to females." Schools heavily 
reinforce the feeling many women have that if they want to work in 
the white collar or professional world, it should be as, a secretary, a 
teacher or a nurse — all low-paying assignments. While there are efforts 
being made to make school matenals more balanced, they have a long, 
long way to go. There is a great need for further research on the effecte 
of school materials. 

For a useful article on the subject, I refer you to the August 1973 
issue of the Harvard Educational Review which has a piece by Saario, 
Jacklin, and Tittle entitled "Sex Role Stereotyping m the Schools." 
I am making available for your committee's record a shorter piece on 
this subject from the Wall Street Journal of October 9, 1973. It was 
printed under the headline of "Sexism and Schools." 

Senator Mokdale. I would ask the staff to look at those documents 
and maybe, somehow, excerpt or incorporate them in the report. 

Mr* Howe. No. 4, women are seriously underrepresented on school 
committees and boards and are thus denied access to power over public 
schools. About 1 in 5 school board members is a woman. Perhaps 
affirmative action programs at the State and local levels can have some 
impact on this situation, but since most school board members are 
elected rather than appointed, it will probably take continued pres- 
sure from the women's movement and from men who will help to 
improve the situation. 

5. If women are to have a fair chance for employment, they need 
the backup of better day care services for preschool children than pub- 
lic agencies provide today in the United States — ^particularly women 
from lower-income groups. 

Senator Mondale. Do you support the vetoed Child Development 
Act? 

Mr. Howe. I did when it was around. 

Senator Mondale. You have not changed your mind? 
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Mr. Howe. I have not recentlj^ examined all the details of it, but 
the general proposition of a major Federal effort in the child care 
area seems to me to make a great deal of sense. 

These day care services will enrich life for both children and 
women, just as public schools do. They can become one public expres- 
sion of the view that women should have wider options. The veto of 
a national day care bill several years ago partly on grounds of econ- 
omy and partly on grounds that it would be detrimental to the tradi- 
tional vahies of tfie American family, was in the lattoi* respect a pow- 
erful reafiirnuition by the President of our society's insistence that 
woman's place is in the home. 

Senator Moxdalk. The interesting part about that veto was that the 
central issue in the Senate was whether the parents would control 
these day care centers — whether they would be run in a way that 
would strengthen the families. Our whole thrust was to try to make 
certain that these day care centers were run in a way that would 
strengthen the family consistent with what the families thought was 
best. Hut IIM. I proposed by the administration required mothers to 
leave tlie home. Our day care bill said let's do what is best for the 
family, so if anybody was trying to weaken family ties, I think it was 
the other way around. 

Ml-. ITowK. I would argue that it is not the role of government to de- 
cide for the American family who it will run its affairs, but the role 
of government to present a family with options so if it wishes to 
make use of day care centers to have a mother do other things than 
has been her traditional role she has that chance. 

Senator Moxdale. As yon know, H.R, 1 in effect said if the mother 
thinks it's better for her children that she stay home, she starves. 

Mr. ITowK. Or at least has a lower standard of income. 

Senator Moxdale. She does not get any money and that is pretty 
low. Please proceed. 

Mr. TIowE. This is a view — that woman's sole place is in the home — 
that the modern American woman increasingly challenges both for 
its substance and for its implications. It says to many women that 
they are second-t^lass citizens who don't have tlie options in emj^^loy- 
ment or in participation in the affairs of our society that men enjoy. 

This brief discussion of preschool and school omits many points 
that could be made — the monopoly of high school athletic opportuni- 
ties by males, the unsuppoitable assumptions that become self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies regarding the abilities of girls in mathematics and 
science, and other such matters. But perhaps this review partly docu- 
ments the point that enei'gies and ftmds for reform are reauii'cd. 

It seems to me that the proposed Women's Educational Equity Act 
provides exactly tlie kind of resources that arc needed and for their 
flexible and sensible use. I can report to you that the Ford Foundation 
has requests that we cannot meet for millions of dollars worth of work 
on these problems. 

Turning to postsecondary education, many of the needs and prob- 
lems are the same, some are different. As in the case of the schools, I 
shall present some brief and iacomplcte observations : 

1. Women are underrepresented in the academic profession, and the 
higher up you go in its hierarchy the more nnderrepresented they are. 
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The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has been pushing 
higher education about this issue and deserves credit for its efforts — 
ci-edit it doesn't always get from the academic community. Needed also 
are more programs of funding support for positive action in this area 
along witli enforcement action. Leadership responsibilities in higher 
education require the special attention of new programs for training 
women in academic adniinistration. 

Senator Moxdale. I have been on this Education Subcommittee now 
for 5 years. I do not recall a woman ever testifying on behalf of the 
Office of Education on anything. 

Mr. Howe. Well I was trying to think during the time that I was 
doing so much testifying whether that had occurred in connection with 
education testimony, and I do itot recall it during that period of 3 or 
4 years. 

Senator Mondale, I understand that one arrived last week, I see 
what you mean by progress. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Howe. No. 2, research about women — their problems today, 
their contributions in the past — in the major academic fields is not 
well enough supported to provide the country with the quality and 
quantity of background information that it needs to understand the 
female half of its population or to see its past in true perspective. Most 
of this research will be done in universities, some in colleges. In the 
sciences, social sciences, and humanities, all sorts of insights can be 
opened up by it. 

The women's movement needs it to be sure that its policies are 
soundly based ; all the rest of us need it to protect us from uninformed 
decisionmaking. There is a need for better and more up-to-date data 
on the participation of women in the various professions just as there 
is for similar information about minority groups in the United States. 
Some of the research on women will feed back into the curriculum of 
colleges and lead to a broader understanding of both their past con- 
tributions and their present roles ard needs. 

3. The development of programs to promote higher aspiration levels 
in employment and in postsecondary education is important for 
women who are still living in an environment that discourages these. 
There are some Federal efforts in this area now but more are needed. 

Much more could be said on the subject of women and higher educa- 
tion. They are probably more shortchanged there than in the high 
schools by the superstructure of somiprof essional sport that has evolved 
to serve men and spectators. Beep in academic departments where de- 
cisions arc made about who is to be hired and who promoted, there still 
lurks a powerful feeling that male appointments are more satisfac- 
tory — sometimes for no other reason than the fact that men don't have 
babies. Not enough women serve as trustees of colleges and universities. 

Progress is being made in the post-secondary institutions. It is slow 
and something grudgingly allowed. I think that the resources to back 
it up suggested by the bill before this committee would be extremely 
useful. 

Finally, let me observe that this proposed legislation can be de- 
scribed as categorical aid to education — a t.vpe of Federal assistance 
not much in favor these days. Without entering into that controversy, 
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1 would arguo that this bill should not bo so labelled Even though it 
comes before the Education Subcommittee, it is, in effect, human rights 
legislation that affects one-half the population directly and the rest 
of it indirectly but importantly. As suefi, it deserves the attention nnd 
support of both men and women who truly seek an open and free 
society for the United States. 

I shall bo glad to try to respond to any questions you may ha\*c. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for a typically strong and 
useful contribution to the work of this committee. 

I would like to just question you brieflj; on that question of another 
categorical program. I heard sonio complaints that wo have had enough 
categories and what wo want now is to consolidate and to pass more of 
these judg;iiontf on to the local level and let them decide. 

Why do yor :krguo that we should have that category? You say it is 
human righln Irpslation. Are categories OK there ? 

Mn HowB. 1/ell, this opens up this whole subject of categorical 
legislation. I happen to believe rather strongly that the Federal GJov- 
ornment in the United States should not shy away from what is de- 
scribed as categorical legislation, when the category is broadly sig- 
nificant for the populace, and that the doctrine of saying that the roTc 
of the Federal Government is merely to hand out money, and then to 
take no lea({crship at all in (Jio broad purposes of its use, is really 
avoiding the responsibility of the Congress. The Congress it seems to 
ine has the obligation to address itself to broad national problems, and 
when a categorj' such as this one clearly has that charucteristic, I do 
not sec any sense in getting into an argument about categorical aid as 
a possible source of inefficiency. 

Senator Mont>.\le. I do not understand what explains this, but for 
a long time, for examplcj the concentration on the needs of the poor 
and on civil righLs, Kghting rlis^riminatioiu basically came from the 
Federal Govcrninent, both in terms of programs and rhetoric. I 
think it is fair to say that the local governments have nicked up a lot 
of tliis now and they are doing a far better job than tliey once were. 
It may mean then as this becomes ingrained in local political culture 
that the need for specifically defined categories became less important. 
But it seems to me whenever you find a compelling national problem 
that it is not being properly dealt witlu there is absolutely nothing 
wrong with the categoiy. The purpose for it i*? to identify the prob- 
lem, help solve it 

IVIr. riowK. I thorouffhly agree with that viewpoint. I would observe 
also that I think in the iOGO^s in the realm of education it is fair to 
say wo went slightly wild on small categorical programs for particu- 
lar purposes and created to some degree a confusing structuiv of 
diverse pi-ograms. which needed some pulling together, both for 
efficiency of administration and for moi-e effective use by the people 
ultimatoly supposed to benefit. But T think that when you get into as 
broad an arpn as disadvantaged children, or as bi*o:u| an aira us the 
situation in which women find themselves in employment in educa- 
tion — these aiv the kinds of categories that should not be neglected at 
the natiorifll Invi'l. 

Senator ISIoniulk. I think we may have set up too many categoriei?. 
hut I aiu Slav wv si t up loo uinny eategoricH that wnv unfuuihsl. We 
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authorized dreams, and then we appropriated peanuts, and I tliink this 
created a ti-emendous sense of letdown and frustration. 

Mr. Howe. I will plead guilty to having set up some of them, myself. 

Senator ISIondale. I think I supported most of them too. I think 
the worst thing we could do is to pass this act and have the American 
people milize tlip.t Congress and the Govoiiunent have set about a 
task, and then to give it no money. I thhik that really deepens the 
sense of cynicism in this country. 

I thought it might be helpful if you could have your staff summa- 
rize some of those unfunded important grant applications that you 
}i?.d, just so w'» g^t an idea of what people have been trying to do in this 
Held. I assume some of that is classified; but if you could in goneral 
ways describe the sort of things people would like to do that you con- 
sider to be important, that you do not have tlie money to fund, I think 
that would help build the case. 

Mr, Howe. We \Yould be glad to do that, It is in no sense classified, 
The only thing we would like to do is to consult the applicants, and 
if it is all right to put their names on the public record, fine, other- 
wise, wo would not identify the applicant. As far as we are concerned, 
it is open information. 

Senator Mondale. Very good. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Arvonne Fraser, president of the Women's 
Equity Action League. 

We are delighted to have you with us today. 

STATEMENT OF ASVONHE FEASEB, PBESIDENT, WOMEN'S 
EQUITY ACTION LEAGUE (WEAL) 

Ms. Fraser. I am honored that the first time I testify on the Sen- 
ate Side is before your committee, and second, WEAL believes that 
these hearings are an excellent followup on the family hearings that 
you held recently and our groups around the country will be studying 
both. 

I am submitting my testimony, and it is quite long, and I know you 
hav > a lot of people to hear today. 

Senator Mondalk. It will appear in its entirety, and you can em- 
phasize the points you feel are important. 

Ms. Fraser, WEAL wholeheartedly supports the Women's Educa- 
tional Equity Act which aims to counteract sexism in education. Sex- 
ism, to us, simply means tne characterizing, defining, or stereotyping 
of individuals by sex. It is the view that women have certain roles 
and positions in society and men have others. 

The aim of this bill is to have all people — men and women — edu- 
cated as people, not as members of one sex with certain roles to fulfill 
which are preassi^ed by sex. 

The goal of this legislation is to change that — to see that schools 
educate each individual — male or female — rich or poor — black or 
white — to be self-sufficient, self-confident, and capable of self-support. 
We want children to be independent, not dependent on others — 
whether that other be husband or society. 

And although WEAL has been noted primarily for its work in 
higher education, we have come to realize that working at sexism in 
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higher education is too late. Discrimination in education starts in 
nursery school where boys are practically forbidden to play with 
dolls and girls are discouraged from building with blocks. 

But before I discuss elementary, secondary, and vocational educa- 
tion, I want to make a sliort plea for thinking of education as not 
just an activity concentrated iji the fii-st third of one's life. Tj-aining 
and retraining, as well as education for personal growth or pleasure, 
should be available to all people regardless of age, sex, race, creed, or 
national origin. 

One of the reasons WEAL is especially concerned about age dis- 
crimination is that many women do take time on from working out- 
side the home to have and raise children. Thus, there are often breaks 
in their education and in their working careers. 

Department of Labor and census statistics show that most women — 
over 90 percent — work outside the home at some time during their 
lives. Eight out of ten women become mothers, but they are having 
fewer children. 

Nationwide, women are almost 40 percent of the workforce. In Min- 
nesota, 43 percent of all women over 16 were workers outside the home 
in 1970. Each of the age groups between 18 and 64 had 50 percent or 
more of the women in the labor force except for the group between 
25 and 34 yeai-s, of wliom 43 percent were in the labor force. 

Senator Mondale. Those trends have been rising dramatically. 

Ms. Fraseu. That is right, since 1970. 

In Washington, D.C., 56 percent of all women 16 years and older 
work. These women make up almost half — 47.8 percent — of the work- 
force in this city, 

Senator Mondauc. Do they have figures broken- down- by-income 

groups ? There is a much higher percentage lower down the economic 
pole, I assume, or Is that not true ? 
Ms. Fraseu. I do not know the answer. 
Senator Mondale. It would be interesting. 

Ms. Fraseu. T am submitting a document called "Women Workers 
in Minnesota" put out by the Women's Bureau but they are publish- 
ing statistics for every State. 

Senator Mondale. We can put it in the record. 

Ms. Fraseu. Thus, it is not even accurate, to say nothing of honest, 
to expect little girls to become only housewives and mothers. They do 
much more. They arc v,'orkers — inside and outside the home. 

Tliis is not to say that being a housewife and mother is a bad thing. 
Some women do very creative jobs at keeping house and they enjoy 
it. That is their choice and I respect them for it. But that does not 
mean that all women should be assigned to housework and caring 
for children only. 

Bearing and raising children takes only a very small part of a 
woman's life these days — on the average about 10 years from the birth 
of the ncst child until the last child goes off to school. And 10 years 
out of a woman's life is not a very long time. My own grandmother 
just died a year or so ago at 94. She had 13 children. Her last child 
went oil to kindergarten some 50 years before she died. She spent — 
even with 13 kids — more years of her life working outside the home 
than she did at home with children. 
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And tlioii|2:h lier ^re:it-<rnuuUlann:liters— girls in school today— will 
not have 13 children, they too will live a long time and many of them 
will spend the greater part of their lives working outside the home. 

Our scliools must begin to deal with the reality of people's lives, not 
with stereotyped or idealized concepts of life. 

TOXTS AND MATKUIALS 

Tn the last few years there have been numerous studies pointing out 
tluit school readoi^ (^o not give equal treatment to bojs and girls. First 
these articles appeared in feminist biiceLs oj- magazines and then they 
appeared in scholarly journals. Now they are in the Sunday supple- 
ments. 

The July 1, \d7?, Parade, a magazine distributed witli numerous 
U,S, Sunday newspapers, has an article entitled: "Do Kids' Scliool- 
books Distort Sex Roles?" by Ilene Barth. Tliis article reports on a 
publication by a New Jei-sey group of women called "Dick and Jane 
as Victims," a copy of which I am submitting witli n)y testimony. 

Parade lists the New^ Jersey group's findings as: "Males Dominate. 

"More than t wo-tliirds of ail stories are about boys or men, 

"Hoys aiv prcsenrcd in active, creative .situations like building 
walkie-talkii^s, or using tluMr wits in ca])tnring liijackors, dealing with 
a genie, or solving problems for girls or even niotlier. 

"Girls are pictured quietly M atching boys play, or in domestic activ- 
ities like cooking, cleaning the liouse, or sewmg. Often girls are teased 
by boys for their stupidity when thev make mistakes. 

"Men are illustrated in a variety of occupations, 147 in all. Women 
M\e.shpwn in only 26 occupations, most of them mere extensions of 
household labor — cooking in a school cafeteria, for example. 

"Fathers solve problems for everyone and frequently participate in 
joint activities witli their kids. 

"Mothei^, however, rarely have a life apart from house w^ork, seldom 
leave the kitchen, and are more likely to scold than play with their 
children." 

And then the article points out publishers' reactions: 
"Macmillan plans to use some new artwork in a few of its 
readers. . . " 

"Bank Street Publications chairman: 'In anything new we write, 
we'll try to improve the balance between girls and boys.' " 

But the publishers complain that it takes "half a million dollars 
to launch a new series, and a few millions more before the publisher 
makes a profit. No one is willing to drop or do complete overhauls of 
series which now exist. Changes will come — but over a period of 
years." 

An earlier article by Dr. Mary Ritchie Key of the University of 
California, Irvine, notes tlie spontaneous growth of studies about 
children's readers and cliildren's literature. "The studies overwhelm- 
ingly document discrimination and prejudice against females in chil- 
dreJi's books," Dr. Key points out and then gees on to discuss the 
studies. 

She points out : "The Little Miss Muffet syndrome, which depicts 
females as helpless, easily frightened, and dreadfully dull, occurs over 



and over again in the literature. If one compares this image with the 
potential of women in adulthood, it becomes apparent that both male 
and female have difficulty in participating in equal sharing dialogues 
at the professional level. Males who nave grown up learning dialogues 
such as are in children's books today are not able to listen to a female 
in adult life. Males paralyze when a rare f em^ile makes a constructive 
suggestion. Likewise females are trained not to take thoir share, or 
hold their own in decisionmaking interchange. There are no linguistic 
models in this early literature for females to take active parts in the 
dialogue nor for males to respond with dignified acceptance and a 
willingness to listen." 

I congratulate the Senator, he has overcome his education. He listens 
very well. 

Teachers need supplementary materials and they need to be taught 
how to use them. There is an excellent article in the American Teacher 
by a St. Paul, Minn, schoolteacher who tells how she develops her own 
materials and makes the case for more materials being available, espe- 
cially visual aids- 

Our Dallas group did a stud7y of history books xising the Dallas 
school system. There were only two mentions of Eleanor Roosevelt in 
the history books. 

One was "in the same year he wed a distant cousin, the gifted and 
energetic Eleanor Eoosevelt. She was given in marriage by her uncle, 
Theodore^ the President of the United States, who had come from 
"Washington for the occasion." 

And a second reference was, "and he and Mrs. Roosevelt showed 
warm sympathy for people of this minority." 

But that is typical of our history books. 

Our teacher-training institutions must be encouraged to de-sex their 
courses and curriculum, bringing women into the mainstream and into 
eaual partnership in education. They must quit considering teachers 
(female) as the servants of the system and administrators (male) as 
the executives and policymakers for the system. First priority should 
be given to educating children. 

VOCATIONAL AND CAREER EDUCATION 

A major gonl of education is to prepare the individual for the world 
of work — inside and outside the liome — and for a vocation which will 
make that individual capable of self-support. 

Domestic work and the care of children is socially valuable and 
necessary work. People should be tauglit to do it well sind have a 
respect for it. To be able to take care of food, clothing, and housing is 
a necessaiy set of skills. All children should learn these self-sufficiency 
skills. This means that the traditionally sexually-separated course of 
home-ec and shop or industrial arts must be integrated and updated. 
This is a machine-oriented society and both boys and girls need to 
know how to operate and take care of machines. 

Boys and girls, also need Co know something about the purchase and 
preparation of food, something about nutrition, the care of their 
clothing and how to clean up after themselves. Consumer education is 
also necessary in this day when we buy everything. Typing is a valu- 
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able skill. Every child ought to be taught to type in the upper ele- 
mentary grades; it should come right after handwriting or penman- 
ship. Teaching typing as a word skill, as a machine skill and as a 
vocational skill would be a great asset to thousands of children. 

But instead of training all children in these skills our schools have 
been assigning tliese skills on the basis f^f sex. That's stupid and wrong 
and a waste of manpower. 

WEATj is grateful for the anti-sex discrimination provisions in 
title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. The problem, however, 
is that there have been no guidelines issued and HEW takes the posi- 
tion that they cannot enforce the law until the guidelines are written, 
but thoy ixiv tlu» ones that txiv writing tlu^ guidelines. 

Senator Mondale. Are they close? Do they say where they are? 

Ms. FuASEK. They keep saying they are close. 

Senator MoNDAiiE. Wlio is in charge of writing them ? 

Ms. Fraseu. The Office for Civil Rights of HEW, I am told. 

Senator Mondale. I know they are not busy doing anything else. 

Ms. FUiVSER. That is right. They could at least get the guidelines out. 
Anything you can do in that area would be very helpful. 

Senator Mondale. Let's write a letter requesting information on the 
guidelines. 

Ms. FnASER. WEAL wrote a letter this past spring to the D.C. 
Advisor\ Com fur Vocational Education, pointing out that 

Title IX had been passed and did apply to vocational schoola and 
asking what plans the schools had for desexing the schools. 

In response > we got telephone calls explaining that in 5 or so years, 
they would have career development centers, and that anyway girls 
leally wouldn't v»ant to go to school where they were the only girls. 

The implication was that there would be so few girls wanting to 
go to the boys' schools that it w*asn*t Avorth bothering about. A look at 
the course listings for these various vocational high schools in the 
District will tell you which are the boys' schools and which are the 
girls\ 

The letter that brought us this course listing also states: "The 
Department of Career Development sent a letter to all junior, senior, 
and vocational high school principals requesting tliat they assure coun- 
selors that girls will he admitted to vocational programs in any area 
of th'Av interest." Tlowever, the memo that went to principals states 
*'that (lie vocational high schools will all admit girls who have a 
sincei'c interest in one o fthoir areas of specialized training." 

What about boys? Do they have to prove a "sincere interest"? 
Ai)pai ontly not. 

In other wo?ds, in Wasliington, D.C, where 56 percent of the 
women work outside the home and where 95 percent of the school- 
children are nonwliite, a girPs choice of vocational courses is very 
limited when compared to that of a boy. And I liave the courses listed 
in my prepared statement. 

Just to make sure I was not being too hard on the D.C. system — 
tJio»!^'^h I interul to he, I will talk about Waco, Tex. In Waco, Tex., 
our WEAL group did an excellent analysis of sex discrimination in 
the Waco public schools. Among their findings were "sex and race 
discrimination in the area of student course assignments. The Waco 
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scliool district, by dictum, 'counseling,' persuasion or lack of alterna- 
tives, requires girls to enroll in hairdressing (minority girls only), 
cooking and sewing classes. Boys are similarly placed in auto me- 
chanics, woodshop, rc|)air, aiid constrnction coinses.'' The report goes 
on to state thai an o(hicational consultant testified in Federal court 
that Waco honieinaking cou!\ses appeared to be training minority girls 
to bo maids and waitresses. 

This is still another example of assigning a place in the world on 
the basis of sex or race. 

Discriminatory or outmoded tests should not be used to steer stu- 
dents toward specific occupations either. 

For Some time, I was intei-est.ed in the Strong vocational test which 
I fii-st learnotl about from a young high school neighbor (male) : 
"You know, Mis. Frasei." he said, "you ought to do something about 
this test they give kids they don't think are going on to college. The 
.uirls take a test that s on pink paper and the boys one on blue." 

(7pon investigation, I learned that the two tests were being redone; 
tho pink and blue tests were being combined, outdated iten^s dropped, 
and the new test put on a neutral white paper. Psychologists and 
counselors urged me not to be too rough on the Strong test because 
'*It s one thi' bf\st we've got. If yon take this away, worse tests 
will he i:sed." 

The Strong test, even on \yhite paper, does not test skills. It takes 
attitudes ami persoiuility li aits of people in existing occupations and 
matches thom with the^'hild being tested. If the profiles match— if 
the child lias matching attitudes and personality traits, then appar- 
ently tliat cliihl would be appropriate for that occupation. In other 
words, the tost perpetuates the status quo. 

Under tlie bill, we would hope that development of nonsexist voca- 
tional aptitude tests would be a very high priority. This is, apparently, 
a very expensive process which no private group is willing to under- 
take while tliey have a moneymaker on their shelves. Meanwhile, 
kids are steoT od by counselors into various occupations or courses using 
these tests. 

And we would hope there could be moi^e information and training 
including reti J^ning for guidance counselors so that sex stereotyping 
in vocational and career education will stop. And, I might add, it would 
bo helpful if we figured out ways to quit labeling vocational education 
as second-class education. The world needs trained technicians — male 
and fcMnalo. In my own State of Minnesota, I am told, our post-high 
school vocational-technical schools are filling up with college graduates 
h)oking for a skill witli which to find a job. 

Developing sicills with which to find a job is a problem for all stu- 
dents— women and men alike. And schools of all kinds must develop 
new attitudes about the world of work, new programs, new ways of 
training people, and new ideas about the kinds of work peo])]e can do. 

Section 4(c) (15) of this bill calls for "training, educational, and 
employment program grants for unemployed and underemployed 
women." Women who leave tho labor force to raise a family do need 
training and i^etraining to develop new skills or brush up on old ones. 
There are small programs of this kind but not nearly tlie number or 
variety needed. 
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Also, we must start bringing workers of all kinds into the scliools. 
Cliildron — young and older — need to learn more about the world of 
work, and too often that world is utterly foreign, especially to the 
suburban child. In doing this, women in nontraditional occupations 
shoidd be encoiinigod to come into the schools to talk about their jobs. 
As indicated eai'lier by the St. Paul teacher, pictures of women work- 
ei-s are needed as well as solid infoi'mation aGout a variety of occupa- 
tions. 

Next in my statement is sports and pliysical education, but I will 
skip over that. It will be in my statement. 



Our WEAL group in Minnesota has been challenging local school 
districts over the number of wonjen in administrative positions. 
The Minnea]>oIis Tribune, of Wednesday, June 27, 1973, says: 

Joyce Jackson l)ecame a member of a select group — female secondary school 
adnnnistrators — when she was named principal of Central High School. 

She is ont> of three women in the Minneapolis School District to be an ad- 
ministrator of secondary schools. Betty Jo "Webb is an assistant principal at 
Kanise,v Junior Hig:li. Rachel Leonard was named Tuesday to be assistant prin- 
cipal of Olson Junior High. 

liast month, the Minnesota Division of the Women's Ejqulty Action^ League 
(WEAL) accused 31 metropolitan school districts of sex discrimination In the 
employment of high .school administrators. 

At that time, Minneapolis had one woman administrator, and the only other 
district to have any women in secondary administration jobs was North St, 
Pttul-Maplewood, which has an assistant principal. 

A .study by Clifford Hooker, professor of educational administration at the 
Tniversity of Minnesota, showed that of 2,032 Minnesota school administrators, 
202 were women, and most of them are elementary school principals. His study 
curlier this year showed there were no women school superintendents. 

Mrs, Jackson, named to the Central High School post earlier this month, said, 
"Only in recent years have women been encouraged to go into administration. 
Smmdary school adiiUiiist ration has wot been perceived as a role for women." 

Ms. Jackson is unusuaK as the story indicates, but the situation is 
not. Minnesota's situation is typical. Men are the executives in schools, 
Avomen are the teacher and the kids ^?et the message. 

This has got to change. We need men teachers and women execu- 
tives ; we need to show the kids, not just tell them, that sex-assignment 
is wron<^. 

This means, however, that our colleges of education all over this 
country are jroing to have to change. It may mean we will ne^d semi- 
nars and shoit courses in school management for teachers so they can 
move into administrative positions, if they like. And maybe we should 
even send administrators into the classrooma occasionally to tell the 
kids how it is to run a big operaiton and to let the administration learn 
how kids really act in a classroom. 

The goal of education should be to give individuals skills and in- 
formation so they can make choices about their lives; schools ought to 
be helping individuals develop their full potential; each child ought 
to have equal educational opportunities in our public school system. 

Some may argue that Title IX is enough, that prohibiting discrimi- 
nation will end discrimination. 

WEAL argues that this legislation — the Women's Education Equity 
Act — is an affirmative action plan with money to make it work. It is 
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positive legislation aimed at changing old habits and instituting new 
ideas, materials, and ways of doing things. 

If Title IX is enforced and this legislation passed and financed 
eventually we should have equality of opportunity between the sexes 
and we would no longer need this legislation. 

When all children come out of school self-confident, self-sufficient 
and self -supporting then this legislation can self-destruct. 

Thank you. 

Senator Mondalk. Thank you very much for a most useful state- 
ment. Could you tell us a little bit about WEAL, describe the group's 
efforts. 

Ms. Fraser. Certainly. We are the group that started by filing sex 
discrimination charges against colleges and universities under Execu- 
tive Order 11246. 

Senator Mondale. Is it a national organization? 

Mr. Frazer. It is a national organization, a national membership 
organization, and we are beginning to organize chapters in States, and 
w^e have about 15 to 20 States organized. 

Senator Mondalk. How long has it been in existence? 

Ms. Fraser. Since 1968. We are the group that went after Phi Delta 
Kappa, an education organization which excludes women. We filed 
charges, and I think probably that is why they put out the recent issue 
of their magazine referred to by Dr. Howe — the issue on sex-discrim- 
ination in education. We filed charges of sex discrimination and staled 
that they should not be allowed to exist on public campuses if they 
were for men only. 

Senator Mondai^k. Do you bring lawsuits ? 

Ms. Fraser. Well, if we have enough money or can find volunteer 
lawyers. We are starting a legal defense fund. 

Senator Mondale. This bill is primarily educational, money for cur- 
riculum development, seminars, research, et cetera. Is that going to be 
enough or does this fit in the context of what 

Ms. Fraser. No, I think this is why WEAL is interested in elemen- 
tary and secondary education as well as higher education, because our 
schools are local, I mean are essentially local and State run, I think a 
combination of activity and publicity by women's groups, and going 
after local school boards and getting actually more emphasis on school 
boards, plus Government action and money will do it. I have no illu- 
sions that it is going to be my grandchildren probably who will bene- 
fit from this. 

Senator Mokdale. We had hearings here for several years on Indian 
education. It always amazed me that although the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs lias been around for 130 years, it was supposed to be doing 
exactly what you were talking about. We went all over the country and 
you could rarely find a text book about Indians. The only series had 
been written in the 19»30's. The Indians hated it because it was not 
written by Indians and was not sensitive to their culture. 

Ms. Fraser. I do not understand why the text books are like this. 
The text books for white kids are two generations behind. It is still 
"Dick and Jane" and rural oriented. 

Senator MoiiDALE. I cannot understand it. You need a program like 
this, so you have the resources, and I think that is where the fight be- 
gins, to make sure it is spent wisely and 
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Ms. Fraser. If you ^\vq us tlie money, we will make sure it is spent 
wisely and resourcefully. 
Senator Mondale. Knowing you, I cannot take that threat lightly. 
Tliank you very, very much. 
Ms. Fraser. Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. Our next witness is Shirley M. Clark, acting 
assistant vice president for academic administration. University or 
Minnesota and Joan Aldous, professor of sociology and chairwoman, 
Council for University Women's Progress, University of Minnesota. 
Pleaso proceed. 

STATEMENT OF SHIEIEY M. CLARK, ACTING ASSISTANT VICE 
PRESIDENT FOR ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA; AND JOAN ALDOUS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AND 
CHAIRWOMAN, COUNCIL FOR UNIVERSITY WOMEN'S PROGRESS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Ms. Clauk. Tliank you. We are very pleased to be here. Senator 
Mondale, and friends. 

I am her e today to register my emphatic agreement with section 
2(a) of the proposed "Women's Educational Equity Act of 1973" * * * 
''that present educational programs in the United States are inequita- 
ble as they relate to women of all cultural and ethnic groups and limit 
tlieir full participation in American society." The amount and extent 
of discrimination against women in the education enterprise has only 
begun to be discovered, documented and corrected. 

It is my understanding that the goal of providing educational 
equity for American women shall be reached through Federal en- 
couragement and fiscal support of special educational programs and 
activities which are detailed in section 4(c). 

A national consciousness-raising concerning women's status and 
roles should be stimulated by this legislation and resources would be 
mai-shaled to illuminate and redress the inequities and inferior as- 
pects of sexist educational programs. 

If such an act can serve as complement to strong affirmative action 
programs under the Federal conti*act compliance regulations, the po- 
tential foi' achieving enormous change in the areas of equal educa- 
tional and eqiial employment opportunities for women will be realized. 
Denial of equal educational opportunity and denial of equal employ- 
ment oppoi'tunity are the beginning and the end of tlie same circle. 

How to make the new and amended legislation work is a problem of 
great concei'ii to the irroups affected. Categorical gi'ant programs such 
a.? tliis act pi'ovide foi' tl)e application of Federal resonras to prob- 
lems wliicli are national in scope. Wliatever oni* sex, i*ace, religion, or 
region, no social institution holds ns as long in its organized group or 
is as influential on oui' ability to clioose work cai'eers, as education. 

At tliis point I would like to sneak to the significance of the act 
and comment as a sociologist of education, which is my academic area 
of specialization, on conditions unfavorable to the full growth and 
development of women within the institution of the public schools, in- 
cluding higher education. 
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Much of what I am going to say is supportive of what Mr. Howe 
and Ms. Fraser have said. I hope this will not be unduly burdensome. 
Senator Mondale. That is fine. 

Ms. Clark. Elementary schools present a facade of equal education 
for boys and girls : Classes are coeducational and the fomal curricu- 
huii appears to be the same for both sexes. lu fact, under an ideology 
of ti'eating all children alike, boys and girls may be treated differently 
in prepaKation for social roles which they will assume in a sexist 
society. In the past few jeai's, numerous studies have descriptively 
detailed sex-stereotyping in elementary school readers : Boys and men 
arc overwhelmingly the central characters and they are actively mas- 
tering their environment. Girls are more often portrayed in passive 
and dependent roles even in the mathematics and science books which 
might be expected to be neutral with respect to sex role assignment. 
Traditional sex roles are also reinforced by the authority structure of 
the school. The majority of elementary teachers are women — 85 per- 
cent — while the majority of elementary pricipals are men — 79 percent. 
J believe it is the case that women have lost gi'ound in public schools in 
administrative positions in recent years. 

Observation of which sex is in Avhich position in a school is important 
"incidental" learning for children suggestive of the differential status 
of men and women in our society. We have not lacked for concern over 
what happens to little boys in the "feminine" atmosphere of the ele- 
mentary school, but there has been insufficient attention to the effects 
on girls of expectations that they be docile, conforming, obedient. 

Uould these sex-typed expectations be causnal to observations that 
girls possess limited vocational aspirations, are conflicted about 
achievement, and feel inadequate in pursuing scientific and mathe- 
matical interests ? The weight and scope of evidence is more than per- 
suasive that elementary school education is sexist for girls and boys 
indeed. 

At the high school level we find much the same situation. The texts 
and library materials used in the secondary schools show the same 
patterns of underrepresentation of women figures, representation in 
limited stereotyped roles as wives, mothers, teachers, et cetera, such 
"female" traits as docility, dependence, passivity, as curricular mate- 
rials in elementary schools show. 

In the secondary school, women teachers are no longer the majority 
they were prior to the 1930's, and only 2 percent of the high school 
principals are women. By the way, women do a little better in assistant 
principal roles in elementary ana secondary schools, but they are still 
m the minority. 

In addition to sex bias in the curriculum and in the administrative 
structure, there are sometimes found glaring inequities in girls' physi- 
cal education and intcrscholastic athletic program budgets. 

Such inequities, while significant, are transcended by inequities in 
vocational and technical educational programs. It could be argued that 
it is ridiculous to confine girls' homemaking training to cooking and 
sewing when they will surely need carpentry, automechanics and elec- 
tronics skills as minimal adult coping skills. 

Nonvocational homemaking courses received a large portion of fed- 
eral funds for home economics until very recently ; young women in 
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such courses \voi*c not heing prepared for paid employment. Careful 
scrutinizing of other federally assisted educational programs might 
reveal similar biases. 

Considering that over 40 percent of American women are in diverse 
positions in the labor force, there is perhaps no other area of the cur- 
riculuni which has gi'eater need for nonstercotyped information and 
for positive role models for girls than in vocational training and career 
education. T have little doubt that traditional role stereotypes and overt 
economic discrimination combine to restrict the aspirations of female 
high school students. 

Thus far, I have spoken to the need for curriculum content analysis 
and reconstruction, the need for development and dissemination of 
nondiscriminatory materials and programs, and the need for examin- 
ing and changing inequitous programs of physical education, voca- 
tional and career education. [Section 4 (1), (6), (7).] 

The "hidden curriculum" conveying stereotypic sex roles and expec- 
tations in the first two levels of public education may be at bottom of 
the fact that women high school graduates enter college with higher 
achievement records but lower vocational aspirations than men nigh 
school graduates. 

A crucial issue in women's education, then, is aspiration. I believe 
that Avomen teachers have been socialized to accept their subordinate 
place. They have not struggled to become administrators nor have they 
sought until recently to change the education of women generally. 

But with the resurgence of a feminist movement in the last few 
years many women have begun to express resentment at policies of 
exclusion from leadership roles in education, whether as school princi- 
pals or college deani? and presidents. 

An adequate supply of able and well-trained women candidates is 
prerequisite to a successful effoit to increase the number of women 
administrators in the schools. This implies that graduate degree pro- 
grams in educational administration will be open to admission of 
women, that efforts will be made to recruit women students in greater 
number and that faculties will more frequently include women profes- 
sors on their staffs which are currently 98 percent male. 

I should inject at this point that the staff of the divisional educa- 
tional administration at the University of Minnesota is 100 percent 
male. 

Prepai'ation, however, is only half of the problem. Since more 
women are (MU'rently earning advanced degrees in educational admin- 
istration and supervision than are hired into administrative positions 
subsequently, attention must be paid to affirmative action efforts, at 
the local. State and national levels, or the expansion of advanced 
degree programs to include more women will be to no avail — section 
4 (18), (14). 

Several provisions in section 4 appear to pertain to the burgeoning 
of women's studies programs at colleges and universities throughout 
this conntrv. Wo have one begun tliis year at the University of Minne- 
sota. I would like to emphasize that development of these programs 
is likely to be stymied unless Federal support is forthcoming. For 
like the black, Indian and Chicano studies programs which preceded 
these, development will be difficult to impossible since most higher edu- 
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catioual institutions arc facin<»f si^nifirant retriMK-lnniMitb and moneys 
for Avorthy new })vogran^s are scarce to nonexistent. Women's studies 
pro^jranis aim to build a curiculum which compensates for prior depri- 
vation, raises the consciousness of many women, encourages research 
on tlie unpnblislied liistoi-y of women, and works for social chancre. 

ToaHuM'S, espoc'ially at tlie elementary and secondary levels of the 
educational system, iiced botli tlie consciousness-raising aspects and 
tlie compensatory education aspects of women's studies. Such sensi- 
tized and informed teachers could then change the existing sexism of 
curriculum and classroom. 

In smnmai y to this point, 1 have argued that study of the formal 
and informal cnrricnlum of the school, development of new nonblused 
instructional nniterials, expansion of physical education and voca- 
tional and cni-eer education programs, retaining of teachers, recruit- 
UHMit of moi'e women iuto administrative positions — all of which are 
supported by this act — will help girls and boys reach their full human 
l)otential. 

Leadership in program development and preparation of personnel 
are contributions of liigher educational institutions to the public sys- 
tem. Higher education will logically be the site of the research and 
evaluation features of tliis act, and the personnel development provi- 
sions. TliiiH, the situation alTecting women «t^udents and women facidty 
in colh^ges and universities is relevant to the leadersliip and role 
modeling which will be ]:)rovided to elenientary and secondary schools, 
and to roninninity education programs tor adult women. 

Afy colleague. Professor Aldous, and I liave been women's rights 
activists as well as academicians at the University of Mi luiesot a. We 
havedone various forms of mischief which are known and we have 
also studied the structural characteristics of professions which make 
women's full pai'ticipation problematic in higher education. Also, we 
have attempted tl^rough collective action to produce a more equitable 
system. Fi*om tliis expei*ience, Joan would like to shai'e some reserva- 
tions relative to tlie e fleet of the act on reform of policies and practices 
in higher education. 

In closing, may I express my appreciation to the sponsors of this bill 
for making a serious and, we trust, successful etfort to create a more 
just society. Since an ad^^onnfc level of funding ^viH be necessary to 
achieve the promise contained iu the act, I hope tluit Congress will be 
mindfii! of riie appropriations needed to translate act into action. 

I would be very pleased to respond to questions. 

Senator Mondaf^k. Why don't we hear from Joan Aldous and then 
I will direct questions to you, 

Ms. Ar.Dou.s. Senator Mondale, ladies and gentlemen, any congres- 
sional act having tlie overall goal of achieving "educational equity for 
all students, men and women,'' caniiot help but attract tlie favorable 
attention of those of us who have been working for this goal in 
universities. 

My experience as professor of sociology at the University of Minne- 
sota ami as current chairwoman of the Council for University 
Women's Progress, has taught me how dilTicult it is to reach this goal. 
The council, I shordd explahi, is an organization composed of students, 
civil service personnel, faculty, and administrators struggling for edu- 
cational equity at the University of Minnesota, 
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Let me present some background infurmation on the difficulties in 
reaching: equality in higher education and then relate the information 
to the bilPs Drovisions. 

First of all, the problem in the universities of educational inequities 
lies largely in the failure of women to be hii-ed, promoted, and paid in 
ways commensurate with tlieir competencies. A recent report of the 
American Council on Education, for example, shows that the percent- 
li^e of women who arc faculty members in colleges and universities was 
19.1 percent in the academic year 1968-69. In the academic year 1972- 
73, after all the talk about recruiting women into university positions, 
the figure was still only 20 percent, an increase of 0.9 percent. 

This failure to hire vi^^jS^. is not due to the absence of a pool of 
trained women. Most women in universities whether in secretarial, 
instructor, or^ {positions as administrative assistants arc over-qualified 
for their positions. To take but a few illustrations, in my own field 
of sociology, 17 percent of all the Ph. D.'s granted in tlie 1960's went 
to women. In physiology, the figure w^as 14 percent and in chemistry 
it was 7 percent. 

To put the situaliun bluntly, women are not periiiMLtJu to exercise 
their talents due to discriminatory personnel practices. At the present 
time, therefore, our educational syst^^m is working well to turn out 
women (jualified to hold the most demanding positions in administra- 
tion or in the whole spectrum of academic disciplines in higher edu- 
cation. What the system is not doing is providing job, pay, and pro- 
motion opportunities. Thus any bill designed to "achieve educational 
equity'' in universities and colleges must make sure that it is not add- 
ing to the number of trained women who are blocked from obtaining 
jobs for which they are qualified. What can be done? 

Any training programs as specified in part C of section 4 of the bill 
should not be funded unless the sponsoring institution itself does not 
discriminate against women in hiring, promotion, and pay. The in- 
stitution should also have firm plans for the placement of the women 
trained. Similarly, Federal funds for creating positions as specified in 
part E of section 4 should be given for limited time periods and only 
where there is assurance that the grant recipient would take over the 
positions' funding. These requirements would help insure women's 
receiving work as well as education. 

We do not need Federal assistance in turning out qualified women 
who cannot find jobs commensurate with their training or women in 
temporary positions. The present system accomplishes this only too 
well. 

Finally, I would implore that strenuous efforts be made to beef up 
the enforcement arm of the Office of Civil Rights. We at the Uni- 
yei'sity of Minnesota — and I am sure you will find a record of this is 
in a long file of letters to you — through the Council for University 
Women's Progress have had on file a complaint charging discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex against the university for almost 3 years. 

The council's complaint is well documented. But the Chicago office 
that admuiisters the Midw^est area has only some six or seven investi- 
gators to investigate complaints that number in the hundreds. The 
Federal legislation that would prevent discrimination in pei'sonnel 
practices is already in existence for higher education institutions. It 
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only nooils to ho onforcod. Ami for this reason* {mnU to hire n<ldi- 
tional sophisticntctl stall persons at the Office of Civil Ridits ntv 
essentia I. 

We are onen to questions. 

Senator MoNPALK. Thank you very nuicii. If this le;:is1ation were 
adopted without ehnn»xes that you hnvo su«r^esle«K so tlien» is monev 
for ediiration, hut no teeth, wonlcl you pi-efer not to sec it ndoptedV 

Ms. AM)ni s. I think it would tt»ally add to the frustrations that 
woiucn already experience. Von we, we very ofte/i have wouumi in 
positions as seei^etaries, wl.o have Imehelors and niasterV decrees. 
The3r are over-trained for their johs. Tniiniu^^ courses witliout the 
provision of jobs would be like the povertv pro«rranis, wheit; you 
tniined neopic for jobs that were nonexisten't. I think this can onlv 
add to the frustration of women. Maybe you can say this would be 
a <yood thiujr. beninse then you would have*f rust rated women workinjr 
harder for ecpial riprlits. Hut the costs in enerjry, both psvrholo^rical 
and physical would be hi^xh. The cost to the country of i^rnorinjr ft 
source of <oniprtent personnel would also bo hiph. 

For that reasinn I i-eally feel very stronplv that von have to put 
sex untidisrriminatiou teeth into this bilK because institutions are al- 
ways eapor to have Federal funds and particularly at the present time. 
Some univei-sities inipht institute these ti-aininp*pro^riauis, and th^y 
would be instil utious that ait; discriniinatinfr most flaprantlv. In fact, 
Iho trainin*? l^rorrrams inipht very well, ironically enough, Ik? larpely 
staffed by men. 

Senator Monu.m.k. I cannot help but ho struck by the almost identical 
recitation o^ oroblems in the civil rights movement, it is almost the 
same, the tc abooks, poverty, the whole tliinp;. 

I would ask the staff to find out how many people are assigned at 
the civil rights oflice to sex discrimination, and we mipht well pits- 
pare an ameiKhTicnt to beef up thatstaff. 

I asked Ms. Fraser earlier about the efforts within the women^s 
movenuMit to sue. I think there is somethiiifr instructive about this. To 
ask the ;L'Ovenu!;cnt to sue other governments, schools and the rest, 
I think you nw ^roiiiir to be disappointed. They do not like to stir up 
trouble. As we are findin;r in the legal ser\'ices program for the poor, 
just as soon as it pets poinp, somebody stops tne program. It is not 
what they want. 

You have to take the lead to sue. That gets expensive, but there arc 
ways of cutting costs. There must be lawyers who are willing to help. 
I make this point because 1 have been inteivsted in this a long time. 
TJieit^ is nothing like a lawsuit. I think Samuel Johnson sixul that a 
death sentence concentrates the mind wonderfully. And a lawsuit 
can do the same thing. 

That will inove them along /"ister than anything. 

Would you tell me what the Council for Women's Progress at the 
univei'sity is? I think you referred to it in your testimony. How long 
has it been in existence and are there similar organizations on other 
campuses, et cetera i 

Ms. Claiik. I was the first chairwoman of the council and we or- 
ganized oui'selves appi'oximately .3 years ago, somewhat spontane- 
ously, A g!t)np of women faculty, civil service, and student women 
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caiiir to^ctluT lindin^ tliat indivitliiai (•(nni)ljnnt.s woiv ivally a social 
l>n)l)loin of sorts. Our i)nri)ose is tosliuly tlio status of woiikmi aiul tlien 
to take ai)i>iopriate attion on basis of tlu* ilata pitluMcd. 

I think thero an* many, many orpuii/iations like oni-s. We aic not 
alliliatos, oacli of tlu* othov, tlion<>:li \Yt» do cornninnirati' tliroa^li in- 
formal channels. Sucli or«ra nidations art» fomi<l. I iKdievc, at njost col- 
1(»<»:('S and univ(Msiti('S now and tht* inttM'csts arc very, very similar. Wo 
are interested in promotin^j the edneatioii of women, [)romotinji^ op- 
lK)rt(mities for women, promotin^r iomi)lianee to tlie statut(»s ami 
exeehtive oriiers that have been proviiled to imi)rove our statn^, and so 



We are eertaiidy a viable kind of or;j:aniz:ation on the rarnpns. 
Senator ^[oNnAi.K. Yon are in the admini.^tration at the University 
of Minnesota ^ 

Als, CuvuK. I am acting a^rsistant viee president in academic aihnin- 
istration. 

Senator ^foNnAM:. How ]ou^ have yon been there ? 

>[s. Clauk. I have been at the imivei*sity G yeai*s. My position as 
acting assistant vice i)resident in academic adniinistiatiou began 1 
month a*;o. 

Senator i[oNi)Au:, Ifow is it working out? 

Ms. Clark. After 1 month, it seems to be Avorkiug well; the work 
is not SOX -typed. 

Senator Mondalk, I see you are getting rid of the president. 

Ms. CiiARK. I liad nothing to do with that. Ho will be leaving to 
head the Fund for the Republic early in tlie summer. 

Ms. ALDors. I have one jmint to make here that is rather interesting, 
Universities have in the past had a strategy of placing women in ad- 
ministrative jobs as assistant to the dean oi* assistant to the de- 
partment chairman or assistant to the vice president. 

These are always immensely capable women, so if you really want 
to find out what is going on, you talk to these women. We are anxious 
to find out what Dr, Clark's position would be, whether it would be 
assistant to the vice president, or assistant vice president. She is the 
first {issistant vice president at the University of Minnesota wlio is a 
woman. This was really a great step forward. If we can just see that 
all of these "assistants to*' are upgraded and the "to" removed from 
their names, which would assure — as it does in the case of males who 
are in assistant positions — that there would be increases in salaries, 
and that would be very good. 

Senator Mondai.k. I notice in all the testimony thus far, while there 
is some reference to it, most of the emi)hasis is iiudei*standably upon 
discrimination and how it affects unfairly people who are discrimi- 
nated against. Has anybody made the case in terms of what it is cost- 
ing the country at the other end of it? If yon discriminate, almost by 
definition, for irrelevant reasons, you aie denying yourself and your 
ccnntry is denying itself sonietlung that could profit from it, the 
intclli^'Mit mathematician, the skilled biochemist, the gifted teacher, 
the skilled administrator, whatever it is — has anybody tried to quan- 
tify or describe the loss to this country from these policies? 

Ms. Clark, I tJiink tljero is atfcnf ioii to ihnt. Economists wlio work 
in the area of luiman capital development, T believe, are very inter- 
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ested in this kind of a problem, and have in the last 10 years at least 
addressed themselves to whether there is talent wastage in a society 
of people who have high aspirations, are very well trained, and then 
are underemployed or are not employed, 

In the mid-lOOO's another colleafjue and myself undertook Avith sup- 
port from the U.S. Office* of Education a national study of women 
IMi. IX's, matched with a national sample of men Ph, IX s. Our sample 
was over 5,000 recent Ph. /), graduates. We wanted to answer a ques- 
tion: Is this investment in the higher education of women lost? There 
were those who were argiiing that women should not be inchided in 
Ph. D. programs when men could be, because women were not as com- 
mitted to a career, they were not as productive, as scholarly, they mar- 
ried, had children, were not seen or heard from again. 

We found even at that point that such was not the case. I think there 
was some attention to this in Ms. Fraser's speech that the higher the 
amount of education attained, the moi-c likely it is that the woman will 
1)0 in the labor force in this country, and we found that practically all 
of the women Ph. D.'s were employed basically in positions commen- 
surate with their training, although there were some differences in 
status and salary between the women and men doctorates, 

Senatoi' Mondale, I think almost all of these social wrongs are not 
only wrong, they are foolish, just from the buck standpoint. 

In the civil rights movement there have been studies of what dis- 
crimination cost America, not just the people who are discriminated 
against and their families, but America. This nnist be an enormous bill 
we pav throiigh indirection every year for unfairness. I do not know 
if there is any litcratm e on this. 

Well, thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Dr. Bernice Sandler, director. Project on the 
Status and Education of Women, Association of American Colleges. 
If yon will proceed. 

STATEMENT OP LR. BERNICE SANDLER, DIRECTOR, PROJECT ON 
THE STATUS AND EDUCATION OP WOMEN, ASSOCIATION OP 
AMERICAN COLLEGES, WASHINGTON, D,C, 

Ms. Sandlkk. I would like my full statement printed in the record. 

Senator Moxdale. Without objection, it will appear in the record 
at the conclusion of your testimony. 

Ms. Sandl?:r. Discrimination against women and girls in our edu- 
cational institutions is real and not a myth. Until the last few years 
it has gone unnoticed, imchallenged and unchecked. Indeed in 1970, 
when the first charges of a pattern and practice of discrimination were 
filed against colleges and universities, there were not laws wliatsoever 
foi'bidding sex disci'imination in our schools and colleges. Women stu- 
dents and faculty had no legislative protection; only Executive Order 
11240 applied, and that covered only institutions with Federal 
contracts. 

Senator Mondale. Let's stop right there. In other words, it is an 
E.xecutivc Order. 

Ms. Sandij^r. That was the only Federal coverage we had back in 
1970. 
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Senator Mokdalk. Where are we now ? 

Ms. Sandlku. We liave really had a legislative explosion. I think it 
was one of the least noted achievements of the 92d Congress. Title VII 
of tiie Civil Rights Act, which covers employment, was amended in 
March 1972 to cover all educational institutions, public or private, 
TVgardless of whether or not they received Federal assistance. It covers 
all schools — elementary, secondary, and postsecondary. 

Senator Mondale. Title VII prohibits discrimination 

Ms. Sandler. In employment. 

Senator Mondaljh:. In all institutions, public and private? 
Ms. Sandler. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. What does Title IX do ? 

Ms. Sandler. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 pro- 
hibits discrimination not only in employment, but also against 
students. 

Senator Mondale. Title VII is really employment and Title IX is 
students. 

Ms. Sandler. Students and employment in federally assisted edu- 
cation programs are both covered by Title IX. 

Senator Mondale. Are those the two main ones? 

Ms. Sandler. Those are the main ones. The other one is the Equal 
Pay Act which was amended to delete the exemption for executive, 
administrative, and professional employees, so that women faculty 
hiivc coverage under that act as well as under Titles VII and IX. 

Senator Mondale. Is that just Federal employees? 

Ms. Sandler. The Equal Pay Act does not cover Federal employees, 
but covers virtually every employee in educational institutions. 

Senator Mondale. You cannot pay someone on a discriminatory 
basis less than they would receive based on their ability? 

Ms. Sandler. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. All right. Title IX has not been implemented yet, 
because it is awaiting regulations. 

Ms. Sandler. The law is in effect now, but the proposed regulations 
have not been issued. The latest I heard was they are close to the 
Secretary's desk. 

Senatoi* Mondale. Have any lawsuits been brought under Title VII ? 

Ms. Sandler. Yes. There are several in the courts, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice has gone in against Oklahoma State University. The 
Equal Employment Commission has gone in against Tufts University, 
and several women have instituted private suits. 

The University of Minnesota recently had a case filed acainst it 
under Title VII. 

Senatoi' Mondale. I think you can recover legal fees under Title VII, 
can you not? 

Ms. Sandler. Yes. None of these cases have been fully settled yet, 
gone through full litigation. The Univei-sity of Minnesota case in- 
volves a woman asking for $750,000 in damages— $500,000 compensa- 
tory and $250,000 punitive damages. Many institutions are now being 
sued for several million dollars, but as I say, none of them have gone 
through the courts yet. 

Senator Mondale. So there is now a much more impressive legal 
framework? 
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Ms. Sandler. Yes ; it i.s no longei* only a moral issue, but a legal issue 
as well. 

Witli the passa<ze of Title IX. many of the overt forms of discrimina- 
tion are now prohibited by law — discriminatory admission are foi-bid- 
don: all courses in coeducational schools and collefres must be open to 
all students on the basis of their abilities and not on the basis of their 
reproductive orornns: dillerential re^rulations, policies, and practices 
are fori)i(l(len; equal access to all proo^ranis and facilities is now a 
matter of national policy and legislation. But nmch of the discrimina- 
tion that young girls ancl women face goes beyond the matter of official 
policies and i>ractices. 

Our young M^onien, even when allowed equal access, will still face a 
pervasive pattern of sex discrimination. Our schools like tiie i*est of 
.society, are caught in a web of outdated attitudes, stereotypes, and as- 
sumptions about women. Despite the fact that women are now more 
than 40 percent of t]\e work force — incidentally they are the fastest 
growing segment of the laboi* foi-ce — oui* schools still operate as though 
all women man-y antl quit work. 

Our yortVig gii ls are not encouraged to think of work as part of their 
future lives, although most of them will work for 2o years or more, 
regardless of whether or not they marry, have children, or take time 
off for child-rearing. 

From the time a young girl enters school she learns more than just 
reading, writing, aiul arithmetic. ITer textl)ooks are far more likely 
to l>e written about bo}-s aiul men; giiOs and women ai*o rai-ely niajor 
cliaracters. She will read about boys who do interest iue. excitiiig 
things: they build rafts and treehouses; they have challenging adven- 
tui*es and solve pi'oblems. and they rescue girls who ai*e "so stupid" 
that they get into trouble. One typical book pictui-es a 14-year-old girl 
standing on a chair, screaming because there is a frog on the floor; her 
S-vear-oId brother rescues her. 

'Wlien girls a])pear in books, 'hey are passive; they watch, they 
read, they dreanu and are incapable of solvinor the most elementary 
proble-tns'. About the most exciting thing that girls do in books is help 
uiothe/ with the dishes oi* take a trip to the supermarket. 

Altliougli half the mothers of school-age children now work (and 
one-third of the mothers of preschoolers also work), mothers in chil- 
dren's books all stay liomc and usually wear aprons. 

I could go on and tell you more about half of our population, our 
girls and womeiu and how their lives and talents and aspirations are 
crippled by a society which sees them ns second-class citizens. T could 
tell you of well-meaning teachei's and counselors who tell our young 
women that nuist fields are "too hard for a female," or who tell young 
women "not to woi'ry about a cai-eer because a pretty gii*l like you will 
get married/' I can' tell you of a second grade teacher wlio told a 
parent not to worry about a bright girl who was bored in school, be- 
cause "after all, she'll only be a housewife." And I can tell you of teach- 
ers who tell tlicir students that boys are better in math, which becomes 
a self-fulfilling prophecy, even though there is no difi'erence in math 
achievement in the early years of grade school. 

I can tell you, too, of professors who tell their women students that 
women should not be professionals — my own adviser told me this a few 
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years ago; who tliscourage women students from considering graduate 
work; and I can tell you of professors who ignore women students in 
their class, or make "jokes" about how tlie "girls" wouldn't under- 
stand "what we men are talking about." I could tell you about the 
"umlerjichievement" of women, wiiich is a national scandal. For too 
many women, education produces a profound sense of inferiority. 

Half of the brightest people in our country are women, yet tlie 
average woman with a bachelor's degree who works full time earns 
about the same median income as a man who is a high school dropout. 
No nation can long afford to waste lialf of its resources; yet that is 
precisely what is happening throughout our society now. li we are to 
begin to remedy the injustices that women face we will need a massive 
program to counteract the biases that women encount<ir. 

S. 2518 would help develop new programs for women and girls at 
all levels, programs which would help women overcome the disadvan- 
tages of being raised in a society where they are not given the same 
opportunities that are the birthright of their brothers. 

Much of what happens to women and girls is unconscious and not 
deiihenite but that does not make it luirt any the less. S. 2518 would 
allow for tlie development of materials, training programs, and in- 
service programs to help our educational personnel fulfill tlieir obliga- 
tions and new I'esponsibilities toward our young women and men. I 
tliink we need training to help women help recognize what the world 
is now like, that they will work. 

In contrast with the previous witness, I think if we do not have 
training, we will liave more angry women and not fewer angry women. 
Certainly we need to end discrimination on the job, but we cannot wait 
for tliat before we train women. We need to train women now, and 
we. need to train teachers to deal with women and girls. 

The bill would encourage the development of all sorts of programs — 
programs designed to encourage youn^ women to enter study areas 
and jobs from which they have traditionally been excluded; model 
programs in providing education ; evaluation and development of text- 
books and curriculum; reach-out programs for poor women, unem- 
ployed women, older women. 

Specific attention also needs to be given to minority females. Too 
often many of our minority programs have been aimed at minority 
males, and too often, our programs aimed at women have focussed on 
white Momcn. For example, textbook publishers have made a special 
effort to show pictures of blacks and other minorities in prestige 
positions ; minorities now appear in books as doctors, judges, engineers. 

But these pictures and stories are almost exclusively limited to 
minoritv males. It it a disservice to hold out encouragement for higher 
aspirations to male children oiil;^. S. 2518 specifically allows for pro- 
grams to be developed for minority females of all cultural and ethnic 
groups. 

Some people have raised the question that because of Title IX we 
may not need such a bill as S. 2518. Title IX forbids discrimination on 
the basis of sex in all federally assisted education programs, but it will 
not create new programs for direct assistance to women. For example. 
Title IX prohibits a school from denying girls admission to an auto 
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mechanic course. (Incidentally, my own daughtoi- could not got into 
such a course a few years ago.) 

However, Title IX would not provide for a new program to be de- 
signed to directly encourage girls to take the course, or to train coun- 
selors to advocate the entry of girls into such a course, nor would it 
train the instructor to deal fairly with the now female students. To 
merely end discrimination is not enough; new programs are vitally 
needed to deal with the new issues arising as discrimination ends. 

Some may ask why is a separate bill necessary : Cannot the same 
things be done by already existing programs ? 

In HEW and in the U.S. Office of Education are mm^crous pro- 
grams where funding for specific activities concerning women might 
well be funded. The likelihood of any substantial effort for develop- 
ing women's programs by OE is very small, considering OE'S past 
histoi-y. In November 1972, the Commissioner's Task Force on tlie 
Impact of OfRce of Education Programs on Women, issued its report 
"A Look at Women in Education ; Issues and Answers for HEW," 
The report is damning, particularly when one notes that it was pre- 
])ared by OE personnel who are thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems of OE programs. The following quotes are from tlie report: 

Throughout the agencies (OE and NIE), the Task Force found Httle under- 
standing of odnoationnl nwaroncss * * *. Unless equal opportunity for wmnen 
is made a priority, neither agency is likely to sustain major changes (p, 66). 

* * * it is abundantly clear that education contributes its share to the ex- 
ploitation of women. Through its system of formal education, society should seek 
to nurture young minds and to open doors to lifelong opiKjrtunlties. On both 
counts, education is failing the female sex (p. 21) . 

OK funds help to support the many discriminatory practices that make it par- 
ticularly difficult for women to gain access to the education they want (p. 32). 

The report, which is 141 pages long, examined virtually every pro- 
gram within OE, NIE, and OCR for women, and documents now 
Government activities, programs, policies, and practices ignore the 
problems of women. Specific recommendations were made, and event- 
nally various heads of administraive units were asked to respond to 
the recommendations. To the best of my knowledge, these recommen- 
dations have not been officially accepted, nor implemented, nor has a 
date been set for future implementation. It is clear that, without a 
specific mandate from the Congress, such as that contained in S. 2518, 
very little will be done by OE on its own initiative. 

Moreover, the categorical programs supported by HEW have their 
own priorities: The aim of the vocational education program, for 
example, is not to help women but to support vocational education. 
With the substantial budget cuts being implemented througliout HEW, 
the most favored programs of administrator are those most likely to 
be funded, with women's programs given a low priority. 

Wliat is needed is a crosscutting approach, a program that would 
override narrow categorical aims, a program that w^ould indicate com- 
mitment at a national public policy level. And this is what S. 2518 
would do. 

Would S. 2518 conflict w^ith the equal rights amendment when rati- 
fied? The equal rights amendment would forbid discriminatory prac: 
tices and policies by Federal, State, and local governments. It would 
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make sex a "suspect" classification in the same way that race is a 
"suspect" clnssitication under the 14th amendment. The question may 
then be raised as to whether activities funded by S. 2518 would be 
preferential treatment, and violate either the equal rights amendment 
or the 14th amendment. 

The courts have held that when shaping a remedy for race dis- 
crimination, present correction of past discrimination is not prefer- 
ential. Case after case has upheld affirmative action measures as a 
proper and equitable means or relief. In numerous school desegrega- 
tion cases, affirmative correction programs of a far stronger nature 
than those continued in S. 2518, have been implemented by the courts. 
Mere nondiscrimination is not enough ; concerted effort is necessary to 
remedy the effects of past discrimination. 

I might add that the bill does contain a provision that men could 
not be excluded from any of the programs funded by this bill, and we 
welcome that provision. 

There is also congressional precedent for this type of assistance. 
Title ly of the Civil Eights Act of 1964, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is empowered to render technical assistance to public institu- 
tions preparing, adopting, and implementing desegregation plans. 
The Commission is also authorized, through grants or contracts with 
institutions of higher learning, to operate short-term or regular ses- 
sion institutes for special training to improve the ability of teachers, 
supervisors, counselors, and other elementary or secondary school per- 
sonnel to deal effectively with special educational problems occasioned 
by desegregation. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 amended Title IV 
to include sex, so that statutory authority for some of the programs 
covered by S. 2518 already exists, although no funds were appropri- 
ated for these purposes. 

However, S. ^518 recognizes that the problems of women are not 
identical to those of racial minorities. The latter have been excluded 
by separate school systems. In contrast, the problems of women occur 
within an "integrated" setting; females have been involved in co- 
educational institutions but have not had equal treatment, encourage- 
ment, or opportunities within those institutions. Title IV deals only 
with desegregating institutions and would apply only to those single 
sex schools that are in the process of admitting the other sex. Title IV, 
therefore, does not apply to coeducational institutions. 

S. 2518 would allow for the development of programs in a variety 
of settings both in and out of school. The Congress has passed legis- 
lation for programs dealing with other disadvantaged groups ; S. 2518 
would similarly provide for programs lor women. 

Our educational and community institutions will need a substantial 
amount of assistance if they are to help women gain their place as 
equal participants and beneficiaries of our society. These institutions 
are caught in the traditions and policies of the past, traditions which 
are outmoded by the new realities of women working, of nondiscrim- 
ination laws, and the new recognition of the rights of women. The way 
to solve the problems emerging as women's role changes is far from 
clear; we do not know the answer or the best way to handle the new 
ideas and issues. 
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It will bo difficult, liowevcr, if not impossible, to discover these an- 
swers unless there is a concerted substantial effort at a national policy 
level, with funding and commitment. Unless our institutions receive 
help of this sort, they will be vulnerable to continued charges of dis- 
crimination as well as being unable to adequately fulfil their responsi- 
biities to women. 

Although the women's movement is growing at a tremendous rate, 
women's groups are not well financed nor able to mount a comprehen- 
sive program to do what needs to be done ; the Government must lead 
the way to help our Nation utilize the human resources of this Nation. 
And half of thost> resources art> women. 

S. 2518 asks for a pathetically small amount of money : $15 million 
for the fii*st year with slightly larger amounts in the 2 yeai^s following. 
And $15 million is approximately the cost of one jet plane. 

Surely our Nation can well afford that amount to help half of its 
citizens overcome the disadvantage of having been born female in a 
society where being born female is too often a handicap. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for a very strong state- 
ment. 

W]mt institutions are represented by your association, and how did 
the association happen to establish this project on status in education? 

Ms. Sanolkk. The Association of American Colleges is composed of 
the undergraduate liberal arts colleges, mainly private, but several 
public as well. We were the first, I think, of the educational associa- 
tions of institutions to realize that something needed to be done to help 
institutions fulfill their responsibilities. 

In 1971, a proposal was written, and then funded by the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York, the Danforth Foundation, and the Exxon Educa- 
tion Foundation. 

Senator Mondale. Exxon ? 

Ms. Sandler. Yes. It used to be Esso* 

Senator Moxdale. Terrific* It occurred to me that it might make 
sense to look at the various agencies in the Federal Government which 
already have responsibilities, such as Office of Education, Civil Rights, 
and others, and make an analysis of their present policies and staffing 
structure, as they apply to reinforcement and implementation of these 
proposals and the appropriations levels, and make an analysis — maybe 
this has already been done — make an analysis of what is needed in 
terms of personnel, funding, and so on. Maybe we should put in an 
omnibus implementation bill. My guess is it would not be very 
expensive. 

Ms. Sandler. Yes, additional staffing is needed in all the enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Senator Mondale, Foi example, how many people in the HEW's 
Office for Civil Rights are working on sex discrimination? 

Ms. Sandlkr. Sex discrimination is not handled separately from 
other discrimination. The Division of Higher Education at the Office 
for Civil Rights handles all higher education institutions that are 
covered under the Executive order, or Title IX, or Title VI, which 
covers race discrimination. 

Senator IMondale. They could break out the approximate man-years 
that are being applied to this part of the bill. They do in everything 
else. 
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Ms. Sandlku. My own impression in dealing with HEWs Office of 
Civil Eiglits is that it would be extremely difficult for them to break 
out almost any information. Until very recently they could not even 
tell you liow many complaints had been filed. 

Senator Moxuale. You will find you cannot get any information 
when they are embarrassed at the answer, that is usually the problem. 
Wo ought to ask each of the agencies precisely how many full time 
people they have, who they arc, and try to get a profile on what is 
going on. 

Ms. Sandleu. That would be extremely helpful. 

Senator Mondale. I would think maybe that would be one of the 
thinj^s we can do. We raised spending levels for the OCR by about $2 
million, and one of the ar^^uments was that the education amendments 
imposed new responsibilities 

Ms. Sandler. Yes, Title IX. 

Senator Mondale. But we do not have a breakdown here. I think it 
would be a good idea to try to get a specific analysis of what is happen- 
ing in each of the related agencies and see w^hat we need to do by way 
of appropriations and maybe staffing. 

Ms. SAxm.EK. That would be extremely useful. I know in higher 
education there have been more complaints filed with HEW conceni- 
ing sex discrimination than those filed by all the other minorities put 
togethcM*. About 500 universities and colleges have been charged. Vir- 
tually all those complaints ask that w^omen at all levels be investi- 
gated: women faculty, staff, and students, because the problems of 
women are by no means limited to professional women. 

Senator Mondale. We ought to get an analysis. We will see what we 
can dig out on that. Anything anyone can help us with will be 
appreciated. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement and supplemental information from Ms. 
Sandler follow:] 
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Director, Project on the Status 
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before the 

LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE 

October 17. 1973 
WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUALITY ACT OF 1973 

1 am Dr. Bern Ice Sandler, Executive Associate and Director of the 
Project on the Status and Education of Women at the Association of American 
Colleges* Formerly, I was the Chairman of the Action Committee of the Women's 
Equity Action League (VEAL) which was instrumental In bringing about federal 
enforcement of Executive Order 112U6 regarding sex discrimination In universities 
and colleges* I am a member of the Board of numerous women's organizations, 
including WEAL, and I am also a member of the Advisory Committee on the Economic 
Role of Women to the President's Council of Economic Advisers. 1 am also a 
fonner Visiting Lecturer at the University of Maryland, and a former Educational 
Specialist, working on women's rights, with the House of Representatives' 
Special Subcommittee on Education. 

Discrimination against women and girls In our educational Institutions 
Is real and not a myth. Until the last few years It has gone unnoticed, 
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unchallenged and unchecked. Indeed In 1970, when the first charges of a pattern 
and practice of discrimination were filed against colleges and universities, ' 
there were no laws whatsoever forbidding sex discrimination in our schools and 
colleges. Women students and faculty had no legislative protection; only 
Executive Order 112^6 applied, and that covered only Institutions with federal 
contracts. 

It was not until 1970 that any Congressional hearings were ever held on 
sex 

the subject of/^dlscriminat Ion in education. Representative Edith Green's hearings 
before the Special Subcommittee on Education documented a massive and extensive 
pattern of sex discrimination in over 1200 pages of testimony. 

One of the least noted achievements of the 92nd Congress, however, was 
the legislative '^explosion" concerning sex discrimination in education. Title VI I 
of the Civil Rights Act (which covers employment) previously excluded educational 
Institutions; In Harch 1972 that exemption was removed with the passage of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act. A1 1 institutions, public or private, and 
regardless of whether or not they receive federal assistance, are now covered 
by Title VII. Similarly, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 contains 
provisions protecting students and employees from discrimination on the basis of 
sex In all federally assisted education programs. Title IX also removed the 
exemption for professional, executive and administrative employees contained in 
the Equal Pay Act of 19^3 i so that women faculty are now covered. Moreover, in 
October 1972 the Congress extended the Jurisdiction of the U. S. Commission on 
Civil Rights to include sex discrimination. The Congress has clearly mandated 
a national policy to end sex discrimination In education. 

With the passage of Title IX, many of the overt forms of discrimination 

are now prohibited by 1aw-->discrlminatory admissions is forbidden^; all courses 

Private undergraduate colleges and all single sex undergraduate colleges are 
exempt from the admission requirements of Title IX. However, they are not exempt 
from the provisions forbidding discrimination after admission. 
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in coeducational schools and colleges must be open to all students on the basis 
of their abilities and not on the basis of their reproductive organs; differential 
regulations, pollc»«s and practices are forbidden; equal access to aH programs 
and facilities Is now a matter of national policy and legislation. Gut much of 
the discrimination that young girls and women face goes beyond the matter of 
official policies and prdctl/:es. 

Our young women, even when allowed equal access will still face a 
pervasive pattern of sex discrimination. Our schools, Mice the rest of society, 
are caught In a web of outdated attitudes, stereotypes, and assumptions about 
»«menr Despite the fact that women are now more than ^0% of the woric force, 
our schools still operate as though all women marry and quit worfc. Our young 
girls are not encouraged to thinl< of work as part of their future lives, although 
most of them wIM woric for 25 years or more, regardless of whether they marry, 
have children, or talce time off for cht Idrearing. 

From the time a young girl enters school she learns more than Just reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Her textboolcs are far more liicely to be written about 
boys and men; girls and women are rarely major characters. She will read about 
boys who do interesting, exciting things: they build rafts and tree houses; they 
have challenging adventures and solve problems, and they rescue girls who are 
*'so stupid" that they get into trouble. One typical booic pictures a l^t-year-old 
girl standing on a chair, screaming because there is a frog on the floor; her 
8*year-oId brother rescues her. When girts appear in books, they are passive; 
they watch, they read, they dream, and are incapable of solving the most 
elementary problems. About the most exciting thing that girls do in books is 
help mother with the dishes or take a trip to the supermarket. 

Although half the toothers of school -age children now work (and one-third 
of the mothers of pre-schoolers also work) mothers in children's books all stay 
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home and usually wear aprons. They are a somewhat crabby group, always 

entreating thoir children to be clean and to be good, although they are 

warm and loving when children are hungry or 111. Women are simple characters 

tn children's books; they have no interests beyond children and home; they 

rarely even dr^ve cars; and they too are Incapable of solving even the 

simplest of problems, like finding a box for a kitten» or mending a simple 

toy: all problems are deferred "until Daddy comes home.** 

£ven arithmetic books--a seemingly neutral field — are riddled with 

sexual stereotypes that cripple our young girls. A sensitive 9th grade girl, 

Ann HacArthur, In a Karyland junior high, analyzed her algebra textbook and 
2 

noted many examples in math problems, such as: boys and men deal with large 
sums of money, make large purchases and invest their earnings. Girls and women 
deal with smaller sums, such as the amount necessary to buy butter or eggs. Hen 
and boys do Interesting things: they build a road, paint a barn^ ride bicycles 
and paddle canoes. The problems that females deal with are almost always In 
the home: they measure materials for a blouse, and are concerned about 
"Improbable and Impractical age problems*', such as: Janet being VS as old as 
Phil." Women have no occupational role other than housewife or club member. 



and women, and how they have their lives and talents and aspirations crippled 
by a society which sees them as second-ciass citizens. 1 could teil you of 
%4el 1-meantng teachers and counselors who tell our young women that most fields 
are '*too hard for a female,*' or who tell young women "not to worry about a career 
because a pretty girl like you will get married." I can tell you of a second 
grade teacher who told a parent not to worry about a bright girl who was bored 
in school, because **after all, she'll only be a housewife." And 1 can tell you 

2 ' 
As reported in the Women's Studies Newsletter, No. k. Summer 1973, P« 2. 
(Feminist Press, Box ^^k, Old Westbury, New York II568). 



I could go on and teii you more about half of our population, our girls 
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of teachers who tell their students that boys are better In math, %tfhlch 
becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy, even though there no difference In 
math achievement In the early years of grade school. 

I cap tell you, too, of professors who tell their women students 
that women shouldn't be professionals; who discourage women students from 
considering graduate M)rk, and I can even tell you of professors who Ignore 
women students In their class, or make *'Jokes" about how the "girls'* wouldn't 
understand "what we men are talking about." I could tell you about the "under 
achievement'* of women, which Is a national scandal. For too many women, education 
produces a sense of Inferiority. 

Haf' of the brightest people in our country are women, yet the average 
vfoman with a bachelor's degree who wor^s full time earns about the same median 
Income as a man who Is a high school dropout. No nation can long afford to 
waste half of Its resources; yet that Is precisely what is happening 

throughout our society now. If we are to begin to remedy the Inequities that 
women face we will need a massive program to counteract the biases that %<omen 
face. 

S, 2S18 would help develop new programs for women and girls at all 
levels, programs which would help women overcome the disadvantages of being 
raised In a society where they are not given the same opportunities that are 
the birthrlgl-t of their brothers. 

Murh of what happens to women and girls Is unconscious and not deliberate 
but that doe> net make It hurt any the less. S. 2518 would allow for the 
development of materials, training programs and inservlce programs to help our 
educational personnel fulfill their obligations and new responsibilities toward 
our young women and men. The bill would encourage the development of all sorts 
of programs— programs designed to encourage young women to enter study areas 
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and Jobs from which they have traditionally been excluded; model programs in 
providing physical education* evaluation and development of textbooks and 
curriculum; reach-out programs for poor women, unemployed women, older women. 

Specific attention also needs to be given to minority females. Too 
often many of our minority programs have been aimed at minority ma I es . and 
too often* our programs aimed at women have focussed on wht te women. For 
example, textbool^ publishers have made a special effort to show pictures of 
blacl^s and other minorities In prestige positions; minorities now appear in 
books as doctors, judges, engineers. But these pictures and stories are almost 
exclusively limited to minority males» It is a disservice to hold out 
encouragement for higher aspirations to male children only. S.25I& 
specifically allows for programs to be developed for minority females of all 
cultural and ethnic groups. 

Relationship of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 to S, 2518 

Title IX forbids discrimination on the basts of sex In all federally 
assisted education programs, but it will not create new programs for direct 
assistance to women. For example. Title IX prohibits a school from denying 
girls admission to an auto mechanics course. However, it would not provide for 
a new program to be designed to directly encourage gi'ls to take the course, or 
to train counselors to advocate the entry of girls into such a course, nor 
would it train the instructor to deal fairly with the new female students. To 
merely enu discrimination Is not enough; new programs are vitally needed to 
deal with the new issues arising as discrimination ends. 
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Why Is a Separate BM I Necessary? Can't the Same Things Be Done by Already 

Existing Programs? 

In HEW and in the U. S. Office of Education are numerous programs 

within which funding for specific activities concerning women might well be 

funded. The lil^eMhcod of any substantial effort for developing women's 

programs by OE is very small, considering OE's past history. In November 1972 

the Cofflmt ss loner* s Task Force on the Impact of Office of Education Programs on 

Women Issued its report "A Look at Women In Education: Issues and Answers for 

HEW.'* The report is damning, particularly when one notes that It was prepared 

by OE personnel who are thoroughly familiar with the problems of OE programs* 

The following quotes are from the Report: 

Throughout the agencies^OE and NIE^, the Task Force found 
little understanding of educational awareness,,. Unless 
equal opportunity for women is made a priority, neither 
agency is likely to sustain major changes, (p. 66) 

... It is abundantly clear that education contributes its 
share to the exploitation of women. Through its system of 
formal education, society should seek to nurture young minds 
and to open doors to lifelong opportunities. On both counts, 
education is falling the female sex. (p. 21) 

OE funds help to support the many discriminatory practices 
that make U particularly difficult for women to gain access 
to the education they want. (p. 32) 

The Report, which Is l4l pages long, examines virtually every program 

within OE, NIE, and OCR for women, documenting how government activities, programs, 

policies and practices Ignore the problems of women. Specific recommendations 

were made, and eventually various heads of administrative units were asked to 

respond to the recommendations. To the best of my knowledge, these recommendations 

have not been officially accepted, nor implemented, nor has a date been set for 

future implementation. It Is clear that, without a specific mandate from the 

Congress, such as that contained Ir 2518, very little will be done by OE 

on Its own Initlat Ive. 
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Moreover » the categorical programs supported by HEW have their own 
priorities: the aim of the vocational education program, for example, is not 
to help women but to support vocational education. With the substantial 
budget cuts being implemented throughout HEW» the most favored programs of 
administrators are those most likely to be funded, with women's programs 
given a lew priority.. 

It Is also important to note that many programs are funded because of 
personal contacts. This is not to imply that the programs do not have merits, 
but only that being part of the "old boy" network (the Informal relationships 
of old friends and acquaintances) is sometimes useful in getting government 
funding. Women are largely excluded from chis network: they are not the 
administrators, they rarely serve on review panels, or advisory committees, 
and are not often used as consultants to programs. Education may be known as 
a "woman's field" butwomen are not part of the network that is Involved in 
determining policy and practices. With a specific bill for women's programs, 
more women would enter the informal network, and have the opportunity to 
affect other policies and practices. 

What Is needed is a "cross-cutting" approach, a program that would 
override narrow categorical aims, a program that would Indicate commitment 
at a national public policy level. And this Is what 2518 would do. 

Would S. 25lfiConflict with the Equal Rights Amendment When Ratified? 

The Equal Rights Amendment would forbid discriminatory practices and 
policies by federal, ;tate and local governments. It would make sex a "suspect*' 
classification in the same way that race is a "suspect" classification under 
the l^th Amendment; The question may then be raised as to whether activities 
funded by ^518 y^uu be "preferential" treatment and violate either the 
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the Equal Rights Amendment or the I4th Amendment. 

The courts have held that when shaping a remedy for race discrimination, 

3 

"present correction of past discrimination is not preferential". Case after 
case has upheld affirmative action measures as a proper and equitable means of 
relief. In nunerous school desegregation cases, affirmative correction programs 
of a far stronger nature than those contained in 5* 2518^ have been implemented 
by the courts.^ Here non*discriminat ion is not enough; concerted effort is 
nece>»<ir'y to remedy the effects of past discrimination. 

Under the strict scrutiny utilized to determine discrimination concerninQ 
a suspect classification, it might well be argued that there is a "compelling 
national interest" to remedy the effects of past discrimination. This argument 
would justify having sex-based remedial programs for women under the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Moreover, when a classification which is usually deemed onerous 
(i.e., race, sex) Is used to remedy past deprivations, a lower standard,^!, e. 
'reasonable"or'Vat ional basis^^may be used. In Katzenbach v. Morga n (384 U, S. 
641 (1S66)), the court upheld the use of the "reasonsfcU" basis test on the 
ground that remediation of past inequities was involved, even though it involved 
a benefit based on race. 

S. 2518 (Section 2(c)) contains a provision that men could not be 
excluded from any of the programs funded by the bill, and we welcome this. 



Jones V. Lee Way Motor Freight , Inc. . 431 F2d, 2 FEP Cases 895 (10th Cir. 13/1), 
cert denied 401 U. S. 95**, 3 FEP Cases 193 (1371); and other cases. 

i» 

See, for example, the 1973 "Statement of Affirmative Action for Equal Employment 
Opportunities" by the U. S. CommissHon on Civil Rights, and "Technical Comment /^1 ," 
International Associat ion -of Official Human Rights Agencies, 1625 K St., N.W 
Washington, D. C. 20CO6, September 1972. 

^1*097?) Swann v. Charlotte rHecklenburg Board of Educ^tfg n. 402 U. S. 
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Moreover, there is Congressional precedent to justify the programs 
that would be undertaken by 2518 ^ under Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, the Co^nmissioner of Education is empowered to render technical 
assistance to public institutions preparing, adopting and implementing 
desegregation plans. The Coirmisslon Is also authorized, through grants or 
contracts with Institutions of higher learning, to operate short-term or 
regular session institutes for specie) training to improve the ability of 
t^^c^frs, supervisors, counselors and other elementary or secondary school 
personnel to deal effectively with special educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation. The Commissioner is also authorized to make grants to pay in 
v^ole or in part for the cost of teacher and other school personnel inservice 
training in dealing with problems incidental to desegregation and employing 
Specialists to advise In problems incidental to desegregation. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 amended Title IV to include 
Sex, so that statutory authority for some of the programs covered by S. 2518 
already exists, although no funds were appropriated for these purposes. 

However, S. 2518 recognizes that the problems of women are not 
Identical to those of racial minorities. The latter have been excluded by 
separate school systems. The problems of women occur within an "integrated" 
setting; females have been involved in coeducational Institutions but have not 
had equal treatment, encouragement, or opportunities within those institutions. 
Title IV deals with desegregating Institutions and would apply only to those 
single sex schools ^^^t are in trte process of admitting the other sex. It does 
not apply to coeducational institutions. S. 2518 would allow for the development 
of programs in a variety of settings both in and out of school. The Congress has 
passed legislation for programs dealing with other disadvantaged groups; S. 2518 
would similarly provide for programs for women. 
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Additional Recommendations 

Although the bili is exceptionally wet 1 •drafted, there are a few minor 
technicalities that might best be changed: 



1. Sec. 3(b) lines 16 and 18 should read:"... at a rate not 
to exceed the maximum da i I y rate prescribed for grade GS 

In section 5332 of title 5, United States Code." (underlining 
added) 

The GS 18 category is in keeping with other similar legislation. 

2. 1 would urge that the bill go into effect for the fiscal 
year of 197**, 1975 and 1976, rather than 1975, 1976, and 1977. 



Concluding Remarks 

Our educational and community institutions will need a substantial 
amount of assistance If they are to help women gain their place as equal 
participants and beneficiaries of our society. They are caught in the traditions 
and policU^ of the past, traditions which are outmoded by the new realities of 
women working, of non-dlscrimlnation laws, and the new recognition of the 
rights of women. The way to 4olve the problems emerging as wonan's role 
changes is far from clear; we do not know the answer or the best way to handle 
the new Ideas and Issues. It will be difficult, if not impossible, to discover 
these answers unless there is a concerted substantial effort at a national 
policy level, with finding and commitment. Unless our Institutions receive 
help of this sort, they will be vulnerable to continued charges of 
discrimination, as well as being unable to adequately fulfill their 
responsibilities to women. 

Although the women's movement is growing at a tremendous pace, women's 
groups are not well financed nor able to mount a comprehensive program to do 
what needs to be done; the government must lead the way to help our nation 
utilize the hunan resources of this nation. And half of those resources are 
wonien. 



S. 25l8as)(s for a pathetically small amount of money: $15 million for 



the first year with slightly larger amounts In the two years following. $15 
miliion dollars is the cost of one F- I k jet plane. Surely our nation can-well 
afford that amount to help half of its citizens overcome the disadvantage of 
having been born female in a society where being born female is too often a 
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SOME USEFUL BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON WOMEN IN EOUCATION 



WOMEN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THEIR EOUCATION ANO CAREERS^ by Helen S« Astin, Nancy 
Sunlewick, and Susan Oweck, 1971. Annotated. Aveilable from The Hunan 
Service Press, Suite l60, ^301 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 0. C. 
20008. $3-93 (20% discount on orders of 10 or more copies and to libraries). 

WOMEN'S HIGHER ANO CONTINUING EOUCATION: AN ANNOTATEO BIBLIOGRAPHY WITH SELECTEO 

REFERENCES ON RELATEO ASPECTS OF WOMEN'S LIVES; by Esther Manning Westervelt 
and Oeborah A. Fixter, 1971. Annotated. Available from Pub4ications Order 
Office, College Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 
085^0. $1.30. 

STATUS OF WOMEN IN HIGHER EOUCATION: A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY; by Linda A. Harmon, 
1972. Annotated. Available from Iowa State University, The Library, Attn: 
Photodup Heat ion Center, Ames. Iowa SOOtC. $3.30. 

The Business and Professional Women's Foundation has published k annotated biblio- 
graphies on specific topics: Career Counsel ing (1972) , Women Executives (1970) 
Sex Role Concepts (1969), and Working Mothers (1968). The first two are 
$0.30 each and the second two are free. Available from Business and 
Professional Women's Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. , Washington, 
0. C. 20036. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE TREATMEMT OF GIRLS IN SCHOOL; by the Feminist Press, 1972. Some 
annotation. Available from the Feminist Press, Box 33^. Old Westbury, New 
York 11368. Free to students and teachers (if they include a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope). 

HANDBOOK ON WOMEN WORKERS; by the Women's Bureau, Department of Labor. 1969. Unanno- 
tated. Contains many facts and figures about women and employment as well as 
an extensive bibliography. Available free from regional Women's Bureau^ 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 0. C. 2D21C. 

WOMEN STUDIES ABSTRACTS (A journal published quarterly); by Sara Stauffer Whaley, 1972. 

Annotated. Available from Women Studies Abstracts, P. 0. Box 1', Rush, New York 
1^3^3. $10.00 per year for library edition (including annua) index), $7.30 
for individuals, $5*DD for students. 

CURRENT RESEARCH ON SEX ROLES; by Lucy W. Sells, 1972. Annotated. Available from 

L. W. SeMs, 1l8l Euclid Avenue, Berkeley, California 9^708. $2.30 for faculty 
administrators, and libraries, and SI. 30 for students ($2.23 and $1.23 for 
th i rd-cl ass ma i i . ) 
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BERNrCE SANOLER. 
Oirecior 



MARGARET OUNKLE. 
Reiasrch Atsoclaie 



FRANCELIA CLEAVES. 
Rwearch Anratant 



The foMowing sect ion-by-sect ion analysis of the Women's Educational Equity Act was 
made available to the Project on the Status and Education of Women through the House 
Subconmi ttee on Equal Opportunities: 



SECTION I. States the title of the act as "Women's Educational Equity Act of 1973." 

SEC. 2. Declares present educational programs inequitable as they relate to women of 
all cultural and ethnic groups. States the purposes of the act, which include encourag- 
ing the development of new and Improved currlculums; demonstration and evaluation of 
such curriculums In model educational programs; support of the initiation and maintenance 
of programs concerning women at all levels of education; dissemination of materials for 
use in educational programs and in mass media; provision of training programs for parents, 
educational personnel, youch and guidance counselors; community leaders, and government 
employees at all levels; provision of planning for women's resource centers; provision 
of improved career, vocational and physical education programs; provision of community 
education programs and programs on the status, roles and opportunities for women in 
society. 

States that men are not prohibited from participating in any activities funded under 
this 2Ct. 

SEC. 3i Establishes a Council on Women's Educational Programs within the Office of 
Education consisting of 21 members (including at least 12 women), broadly representative 
of the public and private sections and knowledgeable about the role and status of women 
in American society. All members are appointed by the President and one is designated by 
him to be chairman. Council members will serve 3~year staggered terms. 

The functions of the Council include advising the Secretary of HEW about the preparation 
and administration of regulations and the operations of programs under this act; making 
recommendations regarding the allocation of funds with due respect to geographical repre- 
sentation; developing criteria for program priorities and procedures for the annual 
review of programs including development and dissemination of an annual independent 
report of programs and activities under this act. 

SEC. ^. Directs the Council to advise» review and make recommendations for a program of 
grants to and contracts with institutions of higher education, State and local education 
agencies, organization*., public and nonprofit private agencies, and institutions (including 
libraries and museums) for research, demonstration and pilot projects to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

Eligible activities include development of curriculum; dissemination of information to 
public and private education programs at al) levels and co/nmunity education orograms; 
support of women's educational programs at all education levels; preservics and inservlce 
training programs; fellowship programs, conferences, institutes, workshops; research, 
development and dissemination of materials, texts and tests and programs for nondiscrimi- 
natory vocational education and career counseling for women; new and expanded programs of 
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physical education and sports for women in all educational institutions; planning and 
operation of women's resources centers; recruitment and training for persons to be 
employed in women's educational programs; evaluation of such programs; programs to 
increase the number of women in administrative positions in institutions at all levels 
of education and in fields in which they have not traditionally participated; training, 
educational and employment programs for unemployed and underemployed women. 

Applications under this section are made to the Secretary and must meet specified 
requirements including the assurance that funds will be used to supplement and not 
supplant funds which would otherwise be available for the same purposes. 

SEC. 5. Requires the Secretary to render technical assistance to public and nonprofit 
private education agencies and organizations at all levels of education and government 
affecting the status of women, to enable them to carry on education and related programs 
concerning the role of women in society. 

SEC. 6. Authorizes the Secretary to make additional grants or contracts for the planning 
and implementation of community-oriented education programs on women in American society 
for individuals or groups within the community. Projects could include workshops, 
conferences, counseling and information services. 

SEC. 7. Authorizes the Secretary to make grants of up to $15»000 a year per grant for 
innovative approaches to women's educational programs. 

SEC. 8. Authorizes the Secretary to utilize the services and facilities of any Federal 
or other public or private agency and to pay for such services. Directs the Secretary 
to publish and distribute annually a list and description of projects funded under this 
act. 

SEC. 9. Allows payments under this act to be made in installments and In advance or as 
reimbursement with necessary adjustments for overpayments or underpayments. 

SEC. 10, Defines "State." 

SEC. II. For the purposes of this act authorizes $15 million for fiscal year 1975, $25 
million for fiscal year 1976, and $kO million for fiscal year 1977. 
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\n\E ACAt>KMic ' Woman] / 

Is ^Affirmative Action' Penalizing Males? 



tlf netntc* SDndttr 
Hit tw\KSl c'r lr» be ndiM to the 

•liio is tit.-' or*-rr<fjw dncrrmmAtien." 
WItHc n-'I- ficulilr meinhrf'. ii ■ 

mcii In iv-«^cmh (Despite nyihs lo 
ihr ronliMi;'. at'tleinic wpnteD ire 
h.i«i>.j> clinWiilty in fip'Irni cpv 
pi"' 'iKii" ''relmnp.inf fipurei <w» »ooie 
CJ • %hew an jcliutl deeirase {n 
tK- iumh-r of women enpJmed ^ 
sir r "irin^inlive 3(.tion. (or tHKjfBt 
ccf»ii.iir»'- h«vc often meanl c^rtl'ackl 
th.'t hfjt»»ly aPccI the non ieoured 
rM^l^ urline woiiien «re irntf lihely 
tn l^e.) 

NeiwM-rlew, wirpc nien "re cliirn* 
inr thit "picferenre- » bfinr $\nn !o 
wr>riicn nvrr tiien. C'otrrlcd llw 
ci'inpbinc nf "icvcrw diu^i'njrtitiofi'' 
is Oire rirdidion ihM Ihe hi«h Mind* 
avis of -irni'emia arc betni diluted 

sur>pi>wi!!v l^?^ qiialirK^d thun the men 
(khit wtn* hjth^J tfo*B, 

5[Kci*l Catnptirnti 

Srme (if the contp/alnCf hnvn brcB 
tcMnlly Tcciou^: leveral men havt 
ci*nipiiircil of "reverse diKrirninillon'* 
tnnply Ivcaase a t^oitun hired 
ami t!«"v were nrl. The mere Urisi 
rf « wiioun. no niMtier how well quaf 
fc'l, is .■•■»-iu«>rt.1 by ^omB i«» ^e e*i* 
•Vice 111 "tcveryc diwtlirhfl'inn.'' In 
l;>'-t. iIk rrw women that Invr actuanjr 
Itcn hirrii. even wh^n hired lokcra, 

Oiir prrlr;! been unable to hcMs 
A sirjic ii»tancr where a If««rr qvall* 
TkiI wim^n Has ^n himf in prtfci^ 
mce 111 9 better qualifled mitlc. 

On orntiimi. Mme aifRiitit^traUin 
lip^e v>ril afTtniulivt action m ftn tn* 
f tp turn <town Applicants Ihey did 
II U wiini lu hi«e. One ilcpnnmf nt head 
.m a I Wcslein unWn^iiv wrota 
ft\tr rf ihe Cvx ppplkan'* lie eon* 
<kiJcrct< "*ini he coiilJ no' h'*c ihem 
IwvanT M.r.w. iflthied lli^l '^r hire a 
>-(iinn.^ The cnn<1id3ic uN.i (tot tba 

•K n.>i a hut 



practke o( tuiot «LfflnnitiTe action 
aa an eacotc tar not MHni milM 
thliei delibetBiefy or utitntenitoniny. 
ii tllcral. 

Somt ComplatnU JuitifiMl 

Other cofnplainti hive Kee Jtnli- 
Aed. Some adtnirlairalon hiv« Ritt^ 
undmbxid federal requifemcnh and 
have raoneawty believed thai omtj 
women anJ minoritiea. Including m^> 
nority women, could be hired, and 
not while rnen. AfflrmMivc action ex< 
preuly farhUt airy rrcrerencc bMcd 
on race or kil Whtl .it rrquind ia 
thai ihe iniliiutMii malw a "gmim 
lood-faiih elTotr and doeumtnt ¥» 
actisHlici to leck <mI qualifkd workb 
and minoritiaii. thai criuria be ob|ae> 
live and job-ralated. and that they ba 
applied equally lo alt candidalei of 
any jci or race. When a department 
head hai dona iWa and can Justify 
that the whhc n»k he wantt to hirt 
h indeed the bcft<qualifled candldat*. 
he limpty foea alicad and bira the 
while male, 

Nitmericd or percantatc |oalt hr 
btrinc women and mhwrilict an ml 
quotas. The tmpiorer't obli^ttkMi to 
fulfil] Ihe coal i» not abaolule. tl h U» 
oHifitlon of active afllnmrive nemih 
ini and fair ttitcUve hlriHM timt h 
teqnifed by law nd federal lefub- 
llom. Enplioyera who have done ihli 
and have not met tha loal face no 
pecKilly whauoem. Ob the oonirvy. 
ampkiyen who try to meet foidi Iry 
llvifit preferoKC lo wonan aai 
iniiMirfifat aia in vioUtio* at lha Im. 
lor «uch prercreneei cbafl(i loab hrto 
qtwiti. The cflwta (•■ well aa Meral 
law and rftataUoM) hcva clearly dtf- 
ftnntlaled fcetwacn tmh and ^mMl 
with leali bcii« ortcrcd aad WfhM 
In a trowlni Net «l caM ante Aa 
Eiecutivc Order, THh VH of Iht IM4 
Civil R^Kbu Act, the 3lh AmcndmtJt, 
and the r41h AnMOdrncnt. In coriract. 
qiicHaf have been ttruclt down by the 
courts •% unquestionably %iolativc of 
the taw. 

ThrmiEhoot Mademla in Ihe past 
iheie hps been prefcrtoce, hut il bu 
ne4 Hrrn fnr women or miiKiritiei, but 



for white malei. One wat put it thin 
way: *^aSre always had alfirmfttlve 
acltrni for whfte men; ikw /!'■ lime lo 
haire it (or women end mlnorilies, 
lOO." AfllnnaiEve aclkm ia not aimed 
at creallnt preference, but at eniKni; 
preference for white tnaki. 

StandaMta UMy to Incroata 

Academic lUiidat*. contrary lo 
myib, are likely lo increase as a resutl 
of afllrmalive action. Despire datms 
of a storioasly obicsUve merit system, 
Bcademic (udcnwnis have l{*o often 
been inlnkive and subjective. Now 
imtead of being able lo jusSify a 
candklatc merely by saying, ''iie'a a 
w«n-kao«n and respected scholar," 
ieparUnent hcada will hara lo develop 
V*cWe eb)ec1hw criteria, and be able 
lo dintoMlralc ihM Ihe candidate is 
Indeed the very ¥ttl penon recnjited 
from the larfcst pod poastble, a pool 
wMch win Indude qutttfled women 
and Minorhki. 

None of the oppooenti of alRrma^ 
tht action who daim dedkalioa to 
(ha principle of acadtmk Atcedom 
have shown aay conoen for the aca- 
demic freedom of wonsffl who have 
hm their iohi aa a resuh of their 
•ctlvftica 10 and diacrlminatkm. (On 
Boa caapos, for eumpla. all 10 
women who fotwed a womenll rigliU 
eommilko nbae^tscmty had their con- 
tracts termiMtad.) None of (be axa 
who worry tbeot pr ef tawca have 
shown aa y coecara fa r the iradMonal 
MadkmiB pntfcfcnca fdr wWla tnalis. 
NoM of *aaa who an cooctraed 
aboul '^igh icadtmie lUndards'' and 
lha merit lyitem have noikod that Ur 
'^daad wood" irhkh eaiilt on any cam- 
PM ia prcdomlMnUir white and male, 
persona who were choaen by ihe ap- 
called BwrH l yau m , TTtoae who live 
in the (laM hana ol Ivy aecm mut 
likely throw Konet al affirmative 
action. 
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Footnotes 



QirMral 

I. Stjlc tmp)oymePt tni'ot hiunan ttUUom )iwi miy tlso 
apply to educaiiorul tiitUlutJoni. Fhe Fqual RiKhli Amendment 
to the U.S. Constituiion. pasted by (he Congicii and now m (he 
^toceu o{ tatificatton woukl. Mwhcn nufusvi. fotbtd diKnmtna- 
tion in publicly luppoited whooLi ai all levels, uicludin| itudenU 
and favulty. 

I Unku oUieiwiie tpeclfled. "tniUluUon" tncludei public 
and private colkfei and untweinitiei, elementary and iccondaiy 
ichoolt, and preichoob. 

3. A bona Tide wnionly oi fneni lyilem ii pcnnilted under 
all kfiUalion. provided (he lyitem ii not diicnminalory on the 
bauiofsex or ajiy other prohibited ground. 

4. Therv axe no rt^trivtioni againil making a compbuil 
under more than one anti-diiauninjtion bw at the tame imie. 

5. Thli time Lmil refen to the time between an alleged 
diurtimioalory act and when a cOmpUlnl ti made. In general, 
however, the time Umil » inutpicted bbeiiily when a conlinutnt 
pnclice of discnmintvon n b<mg chilienged. rather than a 
lingle, tu>Utcd diKFiminjIory act. 

6 Back pay cannot be awarded pnor to the effccUve Jitc of 
the kfitUtion. 

Extcutivt Ord«ff 11246 as arncrtded by 1 1375 

7 The dermition of "conuatrt" ii very broad and ii 
interpreted lu cover all (to vein men I contiavu (even if nommally 
entXkJ "grant]") whuh mvoKe a benefit to the federal 
fovcmmenl 

8. At of lanuajy 19. 1973. all tovcrtd educational inililU' 
Duni, bol>i public.- and pnvjte. mutt hivt written affirmative 
action pUni 

Titlt Vil of tht Gvii RinhH Act of 1964 a$ amended by 
the bqua) Employment Opportunity Act 

9. {n crrtatn lUttri that have fair employment (awi with 
prohibilioni umibr to tho« of Tilk VII. EEOC automatically 
defers mvestigition of charge) to the stale agency for 60 days. 
(At (he end of (his period. ttCXT will handle the charges unkss 
(he tuie u actively pursuing (he case. About 83 per cent of 
defened caset return lol-FOC for processing after defenalJ 

10. Due to an ambiguity in the law as it relates to pubUc 
institutions, it is not yet ckar whether tEoC or the Attorney 
General will fik tuit m all utuauont which tnvoNt public 
lAstitutioni. 

equal Pay Act of 1963 as amerKled by the 
Education Amendments of 1972 
(Higher Education Act) 

II. Over 95 per cent of all Equal Pay Act inveitigaUoni are 
resolved through voluntary compliance. 

12. Unkss cobri action ts neccbary, the name of (he parties 
need not be rewaled. The idenuty of a complainant or a petum 
fumtihmg information xs .lever reveakd without that person's 
knowkdge and consent. 

Titla IX of the Education 
Amandmenti of 1972 

(Higher Education Actl 

(Mtnoiily women are alio protected from discrimination on the 
baijs of their race or color by Tilk Vi of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964.) 



1]. I tnal reguUtloni and guidelines for Tltk IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 have not yet been pubUshnt. 
Thtt chart includes information whuh ts espLcitly slated In the 
Uw. as well as how the Uw u likely to be tnierprcied in Ug^t of 
other precedents and dcvtlopmcnts. 

14. Hie KX discrimination provision of Titk IX Is patterned 
after Tilk VI of the CivU Rt^ls Act of 1964, which fottldt 
diKTi/nlnation on tile baiu of race, color and national ortgtn In 
all fedently tsstsled ptograms. &y ipectfK exemption, (he 
prohibitions of Titk V| do not cover employment practices 
(except where the primary ob)ective of the fcdeat aid II to 
provide employment I. However, there is no timilic enemption 
fof employment in Tltk IX. 

15. fitk IX statei thai "No person . . . shall, on the bails of 
iKX.bt excluded from parti*. ipation In. bcdenkd the benefits of. 
or be subjected lo diicnmmation under any education program 
or activity receiving federal fuiancul assistance. . .** 

16. The foUowing are exempted from (he adtniitiaM provi* 
lion' 

Private undergraduate Institutions. 

EkmenCary and secondary schools other than vocattonil 

ichoob. 

Singk-fex pubbc undergraduate Institutions. (If public 
singk-«ex undergraduate institutions decide to admit both 
Kxei. they wilt hare 7 yeart to adoUt fcmak and mak 
students on a nondiscriminatory basis, provided their plans 
arc approved by the Commissioner of Education.) 

Note 1. Thttt tJtmptions apply to admisnoM only. 
Such institutions are siitl subject lo all other anU'diicrimina< 
tion provisions of the Acl. 

Note 2. Single sex professional, graduate and vocational 
Khools at aU kvels have untd July. 1979. to achieve 
nondiscriminatory admissions, provideid their plans are ap- 
pmvMl by the Commitstoner Hucation. 

17. Under Titk V| of the 1964 CivU Rights Act. which Titk 
IX of the Education AmendmenU cloxty paralkls. federal 
agencks which extend .aU to educational institutions have 
dekgaled their enforcement powers lo HEW. A similar dekp- 
Uon of enforcement power is expected under Tilk IX. 

Title VII & TitlaVlllof the Public Health 
Service Act as amerxled by the 
Comprehensive Health Manpower Act & the 
Nurse Training Amendments Act of 1971 

18. Fmal reguUtions and guidelines for Titk Vll and VIH of 
the Public Health Service Act have not yet been pubbihed. Tltls 
chart Includes information which is explicitly sUted in the law, 
as well as how the bw is bkely to be interpreted in light of other 
precedents and developments. 

19. Schools of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, velerinxry 
medicine, optometry, pharmacy, podiatry, public health, allkd 
public health personnel and nursing are specifically mentiuoed In 
TMks VII and VIII. RegubUons issued June 1. 1972, by the 
Secretary of HEW fpecify that aU entities applying for ewards 
under Tilks VII or VIII are subject lo the nondiscrimination 
requirements of the act. 

20. HEW rtgubtions state. "Nondtscnmination in admissioa 
to a training piogrun includes nondiscnmination in ail practices 
rebting to applicants lo and students In the program: nondis- 
ctiminaUon In the enjoy me nt of evely right, privlkge uxl 
opportunity secured by admission lo the program: and nondis- 
cnminaUon m all employment practices relating to employees 
working directly with applicants to or students in the program." 



Thit doeument may br rrproJuted n/ithout ptmiuton, ptoviJrJ that credit it Mivrn to the "Project on the Status & Education of 
IVome>i, Axtociation of Amerttan Colleges, ttti A Srrrrr, N,W,, Wathintton, O.C 20009." 
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Senator Mondalk. Oiir next witness is Nancy K. Schlossberg, di- 
rector, Office of Wonion in Higher Education, American Council on 
Education. We are very pleased to have you with us this morning. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY K. SCHLOSSBERG, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDU- 
CATION 

Ms. SciiLossBEKG. I am Nancy Schlossberg, director of the new Of- 
fice of Women in Higher Education at the American Council on Edu- 
cation. I am also a professor on leave from Wayne State University, 
where I am an associate professor in the department of educational 
guidance and counseling. ^ 

I also was the first chairpei^son of the Commission on the Status of 
Women at Wayne. 

Now one of the things I feel very strongly about is that this act is 
going to benefit men as well as M'omen. When options arc closed off 
for one sex, they are also closed off for both sexes. 

The fii^t thing I would like to address myself to is why special 
money for women? This question was raised earlier. Is it legitimate 
to have special money for a special group? I say yes. My answer stems 
from research on various subgroups on university campuses. Any 
group which by numbers or image is seen as different from "the major- 
ity" needs special visibility. 

For example, adult men, 35 and over, who were undergraduates at 
Wayne State University, expressed over and over the need for a spe- 
cial counseling and placement center for themselves. Commuters on 
residential campuses express the same needs, as do blacks at white 
universities — and this list could go on. 

Special services are not necessarily forever, but are definitely needed 
as a vehicle to enable the group in question to emerge with self-con- 
fidence and equality. The "aloneness" that the men in my study ex- 
periences, the fear of trying out untraditional routes that women I 
have counseled expressed, and the anger that individuals feel when 
fighting and often losing with the bureaucracy are testimony to the 
need for special attention. 

The issue before us is: How could funds jjen(M*atod by this bill be 
used to improve educational opportunities for women? My remarks 
will be addi'essed to an iniportant area of concern which is my own 
field of specialization, that of vocational counseling. 

Many women counselees report on the negative impact well-meaning 
counselors have had on their career development. 

In my recent experience, counselors have discouraged a 37-yoar-old 
widow from entering dental school, an undergraduate woman from 
majoring in engineering, a high school girl from taking advanced 
classes in science and math. Counselor bias is certainly not limited to 
women; men wishing to enter a "feminine'' profession like nursing 
would undoubtedly be discouraged by many counselors. Likewise, 
minority group members have long been counseled to be "realistic" 
about tlieir place in the world of work. 

To test the degree of counselor bias. Prof. John Pietrofesa, associate 
professor of Educational Guidance and Counseling at Wayne State 
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University, and I, arningod intoi^viows betweon counselor trainees and 
a coached female coiniselee at a inajoi' nrban university. The coached 
counselee presented herself as undecided about entering engineering, 
a "masculine occupation," or education, a "feminine occupation." 

Each interview was tape recorded. 

Senator Mondale. Dirty trick. 

Ms. ScTTLossBKRG, It is terrible. Yes; you are right. Wliy do you 
think I am in Washington and I left Detroit ? 

We tape recorded both men s and women's responses to this, and it 
wfxs shocldng to me. First of all, the counselors acted as if tlicy liad 
forgotten how^ to counsel. Nobody counseled. Everybody gave advice. 
The women were just as bad as the men. They all encouraged this 
young woman to go into education that the hours would be better for 
children, and so forth. 

Federal funds could be put to highly productive use in the area of 
counselor trainings and retraining. The implications of such studies 
for counselor training — both new counselors-in-training and those 
already practicing — are several ; accepting counselor bias as a fact, 
counselor education programs must attempt to bring it into the open, 
so that counselors are better able to control biased feelings and to 
remove tliem from tlieir counseling. 

For example. Dr. Pietrofesa and I have implemented a four- 
pronged training model, the goal of which is to enable counselors and 
teachers to participate with their constituency in an unbiased fash- 
ion. The model includes the following components which can be 
adapted to specific settings: 

L Expanding the cognitive understanding of counselors regarding 
the role of women through lectures and readings. 

2, Increasing counselors' sensitivity to sex bias through troup 
techniques. 

3, Promoting the acquisition of unbiased skills among counselors 
through audio/videotapin^r and role playing, 

4, Fostering skill development in pro^^ram planning and imple- 
mentation among counselors through tutorial projects. 

This approach is based on 56 hours of trainmg — an intensive 1-week 
period followed by 16 hours of foUowup sessions during the year. 

Federal funds could be well used to develop other model inservice 
training progrnms. These models could be demonstrated at conferences 
to guide representatives in setting up similar i)rogranis when they re- 
turn to their own institutions and/or communities. Money could* fur- 
ther be used to send consultants to individual institutions to develop 
and implement inservice counselor training programs. 

When cliscnssing counselor bias, it is essential to examine materials 
which are commonly used and relied upon in the counseling interview. 
Such materials frequently reflect stereotyped roles for men and women, 
contain biased statements which could lead a connselee in one direction 
rather than anotlu^r, and I'eflect the past rather tlian the future by 
reinforcinjv ontmodecl ideas of women's place. Despite the growing 
a ware] loss amouir leiulers in the arr^a of tests and inoasnrTMnents. i^nic- 
titioners — both men and women — ai'e often unaware of the sexual bins 
inlierent in the major interest inventories as presently constructed. 
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Must roiiiisi'lors iisr I(^s1h. It is jilniost as if i\u\y do not kinnv ]]()\v 
to talk ami listiMi aininoiv. Tlioy pull owt. an invontorv or cliocklisl- 
ami think tlu». answer is iioino- to'i-omo from this. Tho sad tlnn«- about 
it is that most of tlM\^(^ iMStnim(>nts iwv hiasccJ. Xow tlic ojie'^tliat T 
nuMition inmy testimony is tho Stioiio- Vocntional TntiMost Inventory. 

1 miMilion that luM-auso I spocificjilly invest iira ted it.^ hias. Ilowcvor, 
\vhat ai)i)lios to ti\o Strong' also applies (o most other inventories. For 
t)u' Sli'ono- we fomui that: 

Kirst, .sopai-ate forms exist for men and women. The man's foi'in 
lists :]:) oreupations foi' men only, inq)lyin<r that wonien eaimot hecome 
antliors, journalists, oi' physicists, for example. Likewise, the woinon s 
form lists wonje))-on!y oeeni)ations, imi>lyin<i' tijat nuMi cannot be- 
come elementary teachers, art teachei-s, oV medical technologists, 
amonji' otlieis. 

Second, if the sarne [hm'soh. eithei* male or female, takes both forms 
of the SVIl^, the profiles will be di'amatically diiTereiit for two reasons. 
The. iirst is the different occnpations listed for each sex. The secoiul is 
tile different scorina' I'oqnivments for an occupation, even wheii listed 
on botli foi'ms. For exam])U\ a woman who scored liigh on the women's 
profile in the areas of dental assi.stant. physical therapist, and occupa- 
tional therai)ist scored hiirh as a physician, psychiatrist, and jisycholo- 
ji'ist when she took the. men's form. 

Third, <rnidclincs in the manual and handbook snfi:<rf*st to cou?ise]oi*s 
that many women will score hip:h oidy in certain premarital occupa- 
tions. 

Thus, in the altei'nativos provided for men and women takin<r tho. 
test, in the method of scorn^ir. und in the manuals available, the SVIB 
consistently limits occupational choices for men and women, to the 
detriment of both. 

Fres(mted with the findintrs of our study, the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association accepted oui' j'esolution that tho Strong test 
bo I'ovisod. and a revision iscunvntly nndei'way. However, the revision 
is incomplete, since funds are not available to develop new imrui <rroups 
for eacli occu[)ation included in this inventory. Additional funds arc 
essential to insure a satisfactory revision of this instrmueut, and this 
le<rislatiou would be an appropriate vehicle to support the endeavor. 

David Cam))l)ell, who was developer of the Stron^r^ does not have the 
money to develop new norm irroiq^s wliich co.sts about $20,000 ])er 
norm urroup. T^nless you develop a new norm rfroup. even if you 
collapse both for-nis and put them into one. it is inappropriate. Tf I 
am a woman and thei-e is not a norm *ri*oup of women veterinai-iaus, T 
mitrht not ever find out that this miorlit be a ^oocl field or that I a?n 
like women veterinarians. We need new noi'in orroups for both men 
and women. 

Jane Goodman and T took a look at all the occui^ations in which 
there were not double norm <>*roups, for men or women, and we found 
the 1*0 is a larofc enon<rh sample. Yon bad to luive 400 to develoj) new 
r.oiMu <r»'oups. There are 400 in most of the occupations not listed on 
one form or the other. David Campbell would be williufi: — wo have 
reformed him son lo what — and he wojdd be williii^' to develop new 
norm orroups but ho has to have the money to do it. 
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1 a<r;i.iii want to (Mnphasizo that 1 do not want to just point the fiiifljcr 
atStron^:, 

lS^)\v anothcM* thin<r that tho hill would do would ho to stinndato 
wonuMis ccntiMS. 'I'iiiMc arc o\(M' 400 -.vomon^s ccntci'S thi'ou<rhout tlic 
roiiiitr.v. tho first ono (l('Vid()|)i'(l in 1!M>(). When om* Coniini.ssion ou th<» 
Stntus of WoiuiMi wont Ixdoiv tin* |)i*osiihMit and the oxoontivo com- 
mittor at Wayiu* Shilo Tnivorsit v and av<r\i<*d tor f\mvls for a wonicn's 
contoi'. th(\v said: ''No, you know, if wo have* a wonu^n's oontcMv thoii 
W(» n(»(»d a hiaok ront(M\ >roxioan-Amori('an contoi\'' and tho thiiijj 
is ondloss. I contcMid that (lio 400 womon centers throunrhont this ('oun- 
Iry aro doinii* a Fantastic job of onablin<x women to leall.v take a look 
at th(» kinds of fivii's they have, the kinds of ways in which they have 
Immmi socialized. 

The reason womon aro tho assistant to the pi'osidont instead of tho 
|)royidont is imt just hecauso tlio system does not. allow them or otFor 
thiMU tho opportunity, bnt because*, tliey lul^•(^ be(*n socialized to \h\ 
assistants. Wo see ourselves as poojilc with dcirived statiis. Our status 
c<»M\es fn^m onr bubsamls, onr bosses, from others or whatever. We 
have be(Mi sooializctl this way. It is a two-way street. 

Thosc^ wouion centers are addressing tlicmselves to helping women 
lM»gin to r(»socialize in their adult years. I think this is why women 
eontei's are very eiMicial. 

[ 'nloss we have this kind of bill, these centers could go out of busi- 
n(*ss b(M-ause universities do not want to put hard money into such 
{•(Miters. 

I will close* witii saying that tho strength of the bill lies in its poten- 
tial fo]' prnnioting numei-ous strategies to insure that opportunities 
for equality will be matched by motivation for equality among women 
of all ages and classes. Kcpmlity of women and the end of stereotyped 
sex i-oles will liberate men — although we have to do some work on 
that — will liberate men as much as women, 

Tlio goal is to develop luunan beings who are free to act in ways that 
are appropriate to their interests and their values and not their sex. 

Senatoi- iMoniui.k. Thaidv yon very nmch for^i statement with much 
insight. 

A few yeai's ago at the University of Minnesota we were working on 
teaching training and counselor training as it afl'ectod poor people and 
minorities. One of tho jmints made was even with good training, more 
appro])riate training, they go into a profession wliore the peer groups 
xiud so on have biases to which yon refer, lun] to (piickly succeed and 
so on in the institution requires them to reject what they have learned 
and go aloiig with it, along with the system. 

From what I gather yoni* studios indicate that these attitudes arc 
very deeply imbedded. As a mattei* of fact, I think in your study with 
the counseling not a single oiu^ gave diflei'ent advice, 'male or female, 
than tliat which was desci'ibcd. Do you think it is possible to reform 
counseling in a way that achieves what yon are talking about? 

Afs. Scin.()ssp.Kij(i. I kimw the problem that you arc referring to. Yes, 
I think it is fiossible. We had an interesting experience at Wayne this 
j>ast yeai'. The Connnission on the Status of Women argued for many 
things and wc did get salary equity and we did get an agreement that 
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tho admin istratio7i would <trivo every counselor at th.Q university, 121 
of them, placement counselors, financial aid counselors, administration 
counselors, a morning oil a week, and live of us were goinff to put them 
through an 11-week inservice training program, 

I think this is incredible, that a conservative administration of a 
iinirersity would give their counselor time off for such an activity and 
then the counselors did not sign up for it. With pressure, 50 finally 
signed up, 

I think this is a very telling statement. If I were to redesign institu- 
tions from scratch and start all over, I think I would have a policy of 
hiring faculty and staff saying that every year we will have in-service 
training. It might not always be on the same topic. One year it might 
be on urban problems, another on black problems, and another on 
counseling. 

We expect, and this is part of your job, the continual need for re- 
generation, for inservice training, I think if it is built into the hiring, 
then there might be a better likelihood of people participating, 

I feci there is hope. If I did not, I would not be here, I think that 
the counselors have the potential for really liberating young boys and 
young girls and men and w^omen. Counselors potentially could provide 
a chance for everyone to have a sounding board, an encouragement, an 
alternative generated. 

I feel very keenly they arc not doing the job they should, as none of 
us are, but I feel a great sense of hope and mission about it. This in 
tact IS my mission in life to do something about counselors. 

Senator Mondale. What can be done to eliminate the sex discrimina- 
tion in vocational education that has been referred to so often here 
this morning? 

Ms, SciiLossBERG, "What can be done ? 

Senator Mondale, Yes, How would you go about it? 

Ms. Sciiix)ssBERG, Well, I think legislation makes a difference. 
^ Senator Mondale, Is it your impression that vocational education 
is more heavily discriminatoi7 or segregated on a sex basis than other 
asnects of education ? 

Ms. SciiLOSSBERO. I think every aspect of education is segregated. 

Senator Mondale. I realize that, but this more than others? 

Ms. SciiLOSSBERG, I think it has been traditionally, I think there is 
some pressure to open that up, but I must say when I look at every 
aspect of education, I look at dentists, how many women are dentists? 
They arc all assistants and technicians. I think if you look at profes- 
sional education, it is segregated, except possibly in law schools, 
where it is loosening up. 

Senator Mondale, My impression is there is a dramatic change in 
the law schools, 

Ms, ScHLOSSBERO, In law schools in general. 

Senator Mondale. What about medical schools? Do we have any 
figui^es on how many women are in profe::sional schools, say in dentis- 
tiy, medicine, law? 

Ms, Sgiilorsbkrg, There are some figures on availability pools of 
women who are getting trained in a variety of fields. In fact there is 
a task force, and are looking at the availability pools. 

Senator Mondale. How many female dentists, for example? 
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Ms. bcJiLossBERo. Tlircc percent in 1970— something incredible. In 
Cii-eece it is a woman's fielcl, for example. Tliis is true of many otlier 
occupations. For example, a field like architecture, dominated by men 
in this country, is in other countries dominated by women. Medicine 
IS an example. There are many women doctors in Russia. 

I think we are fairly rigid here, but there is a loosening in a few 
fields. 

Senator Mondaije. Thank you very much. 

Our final witness this morning is Ann Scott, vice president for legis- 
lation, Higher Education Task Force, National Organization for 
Women. 

STATEMENT OF ANN SCOTT, VICE PRESIDENT POE LEGISLATION, 
HIGHER EDUCATION TASK FORCE, NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR WOMEN 

Ms. Scorr. Mr. Chairperson, members of the committee, the Na- 
tional Organization for Women thanks you for the opportunity to 
testify on this important legislation. 

I would like to start out this morning with a quotation from a book 
that was written 300 years ago by Bathsheba Makin, Englishwoman, 
writing in favor of legislation for women. She said: "A learned 
woman is thought to be a comet that bodes mischief, whenever it 
appears. To offer to the world the liberal education of women is to 
deface the image of God in man, it will make women so high, and 
men so low, like fire in the housetops it will set the whole world in 
a flame." 

NOW hopes that the Women's Education Equity Act will help to 
feed the fire that has been 300 years in growing. 

My name is Ann Scott. I am recently appointed associate director 
of the American Association for Higher Education and serve as the 
vice president for legislation of the National Organization for 
Women. It is for NOW that I appear— an organization of over 600 
chaptei^ represented in every State and major metropolitan area, the 
largest feminist organization in the world. 

We are women and men (NOW does not discriminate on the basis 
of sex) who work actively to bring women into full paiticipation in 
the mainstream of American life. After listening to the testimony 
this morning, I wish to make veiy strongly the point that the women's 
movement is not composed only of women, but also men as well who 
have the courage and vision to see our goals for an equitable society 
as theirs. 

I hold a Ph. D. in English, and taught for 7 years at the State Uni- - 
versity of New York at Buffalo. I have published a number of articles 
on the subject of women in higher education, among them, "The Half- 
Eaten Apple: A Look at Sex Discrimination in the University," 
which contained the fii*st affirmative action pi-ogram written for women 
in any field. I served as NOW's vice president for legislation when 
NOW worked for passage of Title II to the Higher Education Act, the 
extension of Title VII of the lOOCJ Civil Eights Act and for revision 
and promulgation of Order No. 4 under Executive Order 11246. 
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I wjiiit to st.]*(»ss, liow(»v(»r, that NOW as an organization is not lim- 
itod in conceiMis of mombcM'ship to liiglioi' (Mlucation or ovcmi profes- 
sional persoiis. Onr base and our issues are rnucli wider; liigher educa- 
tion is only one component of a very broad, multi-issue program, im- 
plemented by 2(> natioiuil task forc(»s. That component, however, is 
extensive. Kducational issues luindlc^d by several of our national task 
foives: education, Aniu*. (irant; higher education, Ellen Morgan; and 
women and sports, Judy Wenning. 

My own task force on legislation cooi'diiuites and pursues the 
legislative goals of the other task foires. The activities of these task 
for(*es are described in the accomjianying statement by Ellen ^^or- 
gaiu which I wish (o i)lace in the record. It is very M'ell written. 

Senator AbiNDALK. AVithout objection. 

^Ls. Sccrrr. In hei* statement, Klleu Morgan establishes not only the 
kinds of ivsearch that ikmhI to be done and that it iuhhIs to be done by 
feminists, but makes elocjuentlv and forcefully the point that at pres- 
ent, because the Government is not doing the research, feminist or- 
ganizations like XOW are having to do it instead. We, in fact, arc 
doing the Govenunent's job. 

She cites descri jit ions of studies not being done because of inability 
lo obtain the necessary funding. She cites the following: 

A $15,000 research study of the effects of the generic use of ma.scu- 
line te]*ms in elementary and high school textbooks, a grant request 
tni'iUMl down by a major foundation on the grounds that in the opin- 
ion of the grant oflicer, the continual use of terms such as "he, him, 
nuin-' in textbooks has no effect because female as well as male stu- 
dents uiulouhtedly understand that the terms refer to females equally 
with males. 

She cites a $1.5,000 i*eseai*ch study of the effects of sex-stei*eotypcd 
children's stones ou elementary school children, the gi\ant request 
turned down by a major foundation on the grounds of the grant offi- 
cers belief that sex-stereotyped stories have no effect on the children. 

She cites a two-year $100,000 community study of the ways in which 
community institutions — schools, township governments, police de- 
partments, charitable institutions. Girl and Boy Scouts, et cetera — 
perpetuate and enforce sexism, and the ways in which community 
groni)s can successfully hi'i ng about desii'able change, a gi'ant I'equest 
derned on the gi'ounds that such a study would not aid other communi- 
ties across the (»ountry, because they would not have the financial sup- 
port ])rovided in the demonstration community. 

I want to make, however, an additional point. You have heard 
today, and will hear as testimony on S. 2518 progresses, how desper- 
ate is the need foi* I'e.seai'ch on and by women. The need is despei*ate 
because thei*e nevei' has been a formalized progi'am of i*esearch on 
women's educational status undei*taken by the Fedei*al Govei*nment. 
Even the women s h\u-eau is not entitled to make a survey of its own. 
AATiat stati.stics it publishes are simply the byproduct of larger stud- 
ies — Census. Bureau of Labor Statistics, et cetera. 

You aslced foi' figuivs on vocational education, the incidence of 
women in law and medical schools. I submit that the Office of Educa- 
tion should have these figures. They should be available. They should 
be available in a public I'epoit to all of us. They collect those statistics 
and we do not see them. It is their job. 
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But the record of these hearings, the publications of the women's 
inovement, the issues raised by NOW and other organizations, makes 
an nnar^ruable case that such reseai'ch needs to be done, particularly on 
the quostion of whether or not the educational facilities of this country 
are as uvuihihle to women as to men, to gii-ls as to boys. 

All of these facilities I hasten to remind you, either by tax exemp- 
tion, Federal grant or by reason of being public institutions, exist 
somehow at the taxpayer's expense. Yet what are they offering women 
in th(». way of education? What the universities are offering is an 
education designed to turn out efficient little suburban housewives with 
a uiinor marketable skill so they can be secondary earners until the 
babies come, with enough liberal arts so they can enrich their chil- 
dren's lives and not disgrace themselves in front of husband's business 
associates, so they can read Book of the Month, list<jn to Walter 
Cronkite, and participate with other housewives in a little steam- 
cleaned, organized, community good works. 

Above all, it is a class education, designed to perpetuate the women's 
economically parasitic role by which the middle class still defines her 
status. It is designed to keep her forever overcleaning her house and 
family and safely out of the career market, forevei* imderproducing 
anything but babies, while forever overconsuming the gross national 
product — the last great leisure class in the world. 

We can perhaps understand, though we cannot condone, academic 
perpetuation of such crippling assumptions as the incompatibility of 
marriage and achievements outside marriage for women. Such atti- 
tndies as old as our history, and institutions, as well as people, are 
prisoners of the past. 

Wliat we cannot do is allow it to continue, because the world can 
no longer affoi'd to support a vast leisure class. 

Tt will not be easy. From her first day in kindergarten all the way 
to her doctoral degree, the woman finds that American education is the 
major social instrument pushing lier into that role. A woman, the 
schools tell us in a thousand subtle ways, is just a "kissin' cousin" of 
the human family — go play with your dolls. 

Her role is determined by the fact of her sex — don't achieve any- 
thing but mari-iag(^ and motherhood. According to the books she reads, 
Jill history is made by men: One high school textbook in California 
actually shows a di-awing of Marie Curie looking over Pierre's 
shoulder while he discovers radium. 

She is couiiseled for jobs, not a career — a job that can be inter- 
rupted, so it provid^ low pay, high turnover employment but not 
advancement or security — nurse, secretary, teacher. Her opportunities 
to eni'oll in schools or courn. R ai*o limited at all levels. 

College admissions are freA'iuently sexually gerrymandered to keep 
a 50-50 balance, even tho-'sfh women consistently score higher than 
men on entrance exams. Many schools and departments, even tax 
supported, have quotas for women, give them fewer scholarships, 
especially at graduate levels. 

I have been reading from an article I published in Educational 
Leadership in October 1971. 

What we are saying is that the research we need to show the effect 
and extent of this cultural prism cannot be done piecemeal. While 
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separate reseairli t()])ics ikumI to be (^xploi*ecl, the I'escarch must he 
built on a stroiio- base. It is time tliat the Depaitiiiont of Healtli, Kdu- 
eation, and Welfare paid some organized and carefully planned atten- 
tion to tlie educational status of tliat half of tlie popuhition it has here- 
tofore ignored in terms of any meaningful action. 

On Xoveniber 8, 1971, NOW wrote to iho Honoralile Sidney P. 
Marland, »Ir., then Commissioner of Education, to this effect: " 

On Oecember 15, 1969, President Nixon's Task Force on Women's Rights and 
Responsibilities released its report, wbieh aUcged : 

"Discrimination in education is one of the most damaging injustices woman 
sufTer. It denies tbem equal education .'ind equal employment opportunity, con- 
tributing to a second class self image . . . 

"Section 402 of Title IV, passed in 1964, required tlie Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to conduct a survey of tlio extent of discrimination because of race, re- 
ligion, color or national origin. Title IV sliould be amende<l fo require a similar 
siin'ey of discrimination because of sex, not only in practices with respect to 
students but also in employment of faculty and administration members." 

Under its cnal/lin^ le<xislation, however, tlic National Center for 
Kdueatioual Statistics can conduct sucli a survey without Title TV 
beinjr amended. 

It is NOW's contention that equal educational opportunity cannot be assured 
to all Americans until both the nature and extent of sex discrimination on every 
level of education are clearly documented. To deprive women of equal educa- 
tion is to deprive half of every minority. Only the Office of Education has the 
power and ability to accomj»lish this momentous task. Therefore, NOW requests 
from the Office of Education a commitment consistent with its imsture on equal 
opportunity for women that the recommendation of the President's Task Force 
will be honored. 

Since tliat letter to Commissioner Marland was written, the National 
Tnstit\itc of Education has come into being, and provides the right 
vehicle for a study of this scope and importance. The Government must 
do it — oidy HEW can command the resources and generate the infor- 
mation needed to document tlie case on educational discrimination 
again.st women. 

HEW can no longei* depend on organizations like NOW to do its 
work. We ai-e tired of it. Only ITOW can require school systems to 
collect and disgorge the facts and statistics necessary to make the study 
authoritative. 

^^any of the schools do not collect the infoi-mation that is needed, 
and need a directive from the Government to do so. 

Askiiig and getting are two difTereiit things. NOW has serious 
doubts about HEW's concern whether or not women suffer discrimina- 
tion in echication. While HEW. especially the Office of Civil Rights, 
is great at holding soothing me(^ tings witli women's groups M'henever 
we get too pushy about onr I'iglits under the laws they are supposed 
to enfoi-ce, and great at issnii^g toothless mea culpa repoi'ts of their 
own ill-house employment, their i rack record tells the real truth about 
their indi (Terence to women, 

Foi' example, in over 2 year.? we have seen no results from the OCR 
in the matter of enforcement of the Executive order except yards of 
jawbone — which, T remind you, was Sampson's weapon. After 2 years 
of intense pressure — I honestly do not know how it could have been 
more intense — OCll has not yet forced educational instituttions to 
undertake meaningful affirmative action. 
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Tho report just ivlcascd hy llio Cai'iiofjic roiiimission on IIi<rhor 
Edtieation shows cloiivlv thut'wouu'vrs undVssiontil status luis not ad- 
vjinred in tho schools. Massive disiM'iniinaf ion continues, with all its 
costs to women and tlie Nation in wasted human resources, stunted 
aspirations, and economic (U»privati<m. 

Indeed, NOW must point out that it should not have hecu left to 
the rarnc«rio Commission to issue his report at all. Sncrh a statement 
sliould luive been the i-esponsihility of II KW itself, whicli, after all, 
has been collectinir the statistics at ^rn^at expense throu<:li coinplumcc 
reviews, and therefore has in its records the most com[)I'ehensi^•e mate- 
rials existing anywhere on the employment status of women in tlie 
hi<rlior education Industry. 

While OCR cannot d'isclose its statistics on specifier educational 
institutions in certain sta<ros of the ivview ])rocess, they can certainly 
pull together the aor(rreo:ate H^rures which could <rive ns the needed 
overall lip\ie, ami make tlieii* report available. I should expect OCK 
to Ih' (loin*? that as a standard part of their compliance effort anyway. 

As a fiirthei- instance of unconcern, the Department of HEW in- 
forms us that the <ruidelines implementiufj: Title IX of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act will not be released until mid-winter 1974— nearly 2 years 
after the act was pa.ssed. Of course in the meantime, universities are 
not movinir to improve the status of women students, nor will tliey, 
mitil those guideliiu^s are issued. 

Kimdly, on the matter of NOW's l equest in 1071 that the Office of 
Education midei-take a massive study of educational discrimination 
against women in the United States, it is intere.sting that NOW has 
never received a reply. In August of this year I brought the question 
up in a meeting with the Secretary of HEW and followed up with a 
letter resubmitting the request. I "liave yet to receive a reply to that 
effort. 

Senator JIoxdau:. He is busy in Russia attacking our National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Ms. Sro-rr. All of this argues very convincing!}' that HEW is not 
going to move nidess Congi'ess I'erjuires it to. In the face of what I 
can only describe as aggressive indifl'erencc to the discrimination 
against womeJi, NOW urges tliat S. 2.518 be amended by a new section 
to re<iuii'e the Seci-etai\v of HKW to \u\dei-take, through the National 
Institute of Education^ a massive and compreliensive study of the dis- 
ci-iuu nation against women ami girls in education and educational 
employme]\t, fi'Oin pi-ekindei-gaiten to postdoctoi-ah similar in scope 
to that which the Office of Education undertook on the basis of race, 
creed, coloj-, i\ml national oi-igin under Title V of the Civil Rights Act 
of 10G4. 

Even if the Women's Educational E<]uity Act is passed, without this 
anu*ndment tlu* systematic i-esearch will not he done tliat can docu- 
ment our case on a lai'gi'. aiul comprehensive enough scale to provide 
the basis fiu" n\eaniugf\d actioi\. and t ho schools ( hat socialize us from 
age T) on will coiifinuc to turn us out as jnfonne<l cooks and literate 
brood mares. 

Tluit alternative. I put to you. is scnv(v]y in the national interest, 
nor will it ('ontiuue to be tolerated by what T luive always hoped to be 
the national ethic. 
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Senator Mondalf.. Thank you very much. I think we should ask 
HE'\^' about thoso rcgs and ask wliothei' tliey ai'o goiujx to bo put out, 
when, who is in charge, and it is overdue now, I think we might write 
the Secretary and ask him about this proposed study, and whether he 
would agree tc do it, if he did, what kind of money you would need; 
and if ho will not, maybo wo might anioiul (ho Kloniontary aiul 
Socondar}'^ Education Act to require such a study, 

Ms. Scott. Senator Mondale, we did ask the Office of Education to 
begin, we ollorod to consult with them, to Ix^iriii the oxaniiuation of 
what would be required under their budget to conduct such a study, 
and we never had a response to that letter. 

Senator Mondale, You have no figures on it? 

Ms, Scott, We were unable to get them. We asked them for figures 
on what it would cost. 
Senator Mondale, How long ago ? 
Ms. Scorr, 1971. And I brought it up again. 
Senator Mondale, We might ask them that. 

Where do you get the funds now to carry on your education projects 
for NOW? Do you solicit it from your members or a foundation? 

Ms, Scott. We do have a legal defense education fund, but we do 
not have any of our projects funded. The request that I mentioned, 
that I read into the record, or the requests were requests from Mational 
Organization for Women chapters to foundations, but we have not 
received any funding on this. 

What has been done has been done on an ad hoc basis, 

I think when you read through the report that Ellen Morgan wrote, 
which I'am putting in the record, you will find that it is an astounding 
level of competence and professionalism for unfunded research, pub^ 
lished many things on the question of educational discrimination. 

Senator Mondale, Has the Ford Foundation done more than most 
in this field, or is there any way of knowing? 

Ms, Scott, Our experience with them has not been too fortunate. I 
have to say — I have to let myself out here, being legislative director 
from the National Organization for Women, I stay away from our 
tax-exempt arm, so I am not too aware of what their approaches have 
been to the foundation, but we have not had much luck. 

Senator Mondale, Your activities are funded by dues? 

Ms, Scott, Yes, by dues, practically solely. 

Senator Mondale, Thank you very much. 

We stand in recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 

[Wliereupon, at 12 :30 p,m,, the subcommittee was recessed, subject 
to the call of the Chair,] 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY ACT, 1973 



FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1973 

U.S. Senatk, 
SuBCoMMirrKE ox Education, 

OF 'niK CoMairiTKK ox fjAHOU AXD PuBLlC WfXFAUK. 

WaslUngton^ D,C, 
The suhcoiiiniittoc mot at 10:10 a.m. in looin 4232, Now Senate 

Oflice Ruildin^r, Hon. Walter F. Mondale presiding pro tempore. 
Pivs(Mit : Senators Moiuhile, Javits, Sclnveiker, Stafford, and 

Cranston. 

Senator Mondai.k. I am very pleased to call to order tlie second 
liearin«i: of the Senate Education Subcomniittee on S. '2518, tlie "Wom- 
ens E(hieational P^quity Act." 

The l)ill \v()uld pi'ovide suppoi't foi- a wide i"unn:e of projects de- 
si<rned to eliminate sex diserimination in education. In my study of the 
problem, 1 have been shocked at the pervasiveness of this discrimina- 
tion. 

Education has traditionally been re<rarded a« »t "women's field." Yet 
witnesses before the subcommittee and munerous researcliers have 
demonstrated that in edncation, it is mo.stly men who have had the 
opportunities, and men who have had the power. W omen commonly 
have the less responsible jobs, lowei* salaries, and fewer scholar.ships. 

One of the best sources of infoimation on this subject was compiled 
withi]! the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It is the 
report of a task force on "The Impact of Office of Education Programs 
on Women." 

The. study, which was released a yeai* ago, documents the existence of 
sex disciMinination in many Oovernment-snppoi'ted education pro- 
grams, ai]d in the structui-e of the U.S. Office of Edncation and the 
National Institute of Edncation. 

I look forward to hearing from HEW representatives today about 
the progress in implementing the task force I'ecomniendations in the 
last year. 

One of the things our bill, S. 2518, seeks to do is to support programs 
that would provide opportunities for gii'ls and women to participate 
more fully in physical education programs. 

Ou]' first witness will discuss tlie prol)lems girls and women face 
in attaining high-quality physical education. For years our schools 
and colleges \u\\q spent more tax money on boys' sports than on girls'. 
College women often have access to the basketball court only when the 
men ai'e finished, and they I'arely have a chance to finance their edu- 
cation by receiving an athietic scholarship. 
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Despite all of these obstacles, our first witness today, even though 
she is a woman, became one of tlio woi'UPs inost succossfnl aiitl I'e- 
sperted atlilotes. 

We have invited hor here to tell ns how to make it easier on her 
succe?soi*s. At this time I would like to call Billie Jean Kiufr, who took 
time from a very busy schedule to be hoi'C, to the witness stand. 

At this time I would like to ask Senator Cranston of California to 
introduce our witness. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, may the minority have a word be- 
fore the introduction. 

Senator Mondale, Certainly. 

Senator Javitr. Ms. King, we welcome you on behalf of the minor- 
ity, as does the majority, as a very gallant lady aiid a fine example of 
the vci y best in spoi ts. We ai e pleased that you have seen fit to come 
and help us with our work, and we hope that you will continue your 
interest in government. We welcome you. 

Seiiator MoNUALE. Senatoi* Cranston. 

Senator Cranstom. Senator Mondale and Senator Javits, it is a 
great pleasuro to int?*oduce a iiative Californian, Billie Jean King, to 
this committee. She is an outstanding example of the use of one's 
great personal expertise as a tool to advance the cause of equal rights 
and opportunities for all Americans. 

T tliink it is interesting that Billie, who has done more to educate 
men than perhaps anyone else in recent times, is now here to discuss 
the Women's Educational Equity Act. 

It is a pleasure to present her to you. 

Senator Moxdale. Thank you very much, Senator Cranston. We are 
delighted you ciniid be here this morning. 

STATEMENT OF BILLIE JEAN KING, PROFESSIONAL TENNIS 

PLAYER 

Ms. King. Thank you very much. Senator Cranston and Senator 
Mondale. 

First of all, what I would like to say is, of course, I am in support 
of the Women's Educational Equity Act of 1973, but I think it should 
be changed to th(i Educational Equity Act because grants will be 
given to both men and women. It was very misleading to me when I 
started reading the bill, and I recommended that the name be changed. 
Tt sounded too big. 

I think from my point of view what T would like to express is what 
athletics has flone foi' nie from a personal point of view, and then 
agaiii to descr'il)p the disci'imiriatiou that T have experienced through 
my childhood on to luy present age which is almost 30 — 1 hate to say 
it. 

As you know T think morr^ and more we are realizing how important 
it is to be in sln».!)e. I know when I am not in shape I cannot think as 
well. All throngli my childljooil it was always stressed that athletics 
really built charactei* in boys. 

My fiitlier was a fiiviniin and mom was a housewife, and my dad 
was a sports nut ; my inother does not like sports at all. So this was 
a good bahuK.'i' for me. but when T hecame 1] years old my mother 
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said, Vnu rannot play touch football any more; you must be a lady 
at all tiiiu'S— whatever that means. I still have not fiirured that one out. 

All I know is that deep iiiside of uic I have loved sp M'ts— all sports — 
and I was oriented in team sports. 1 ean remember one morning at 
the breakfast table askin<r my father what a ^ood sport would be for 
a woman, and ri^xht there now that I reHeet Imek, 1 realizeil 1 was al- 
ready a prod\iet of the eonditionin<«: that ^oos on. 

Why aho\dd I worry about it < Hut I did. So 1 »;ot into tennis, wliich 
1 had* never hearil of <rettin^ into, and playin^i; at the local level I 
realized that in the school system there was no tennis available in high 
school. 

As far as local associations helpin<r girls in tennis, we were not 
helped. I can remember examples of boys in the lo and under age 
<ri-onp reeeivin»i: $L()(H) to travel to the east coast to iyh\y. I was No. 1 
m southei-n California, and when I went to the association and asked 
for funds, they said. No. I never coidil understand why, I was No. 1, 
and here they were <i:iving a boy who was No. 5 $1,000 — and 1 really 
needed the money i)ecause my parents conhl not atl'ord it. 

I found the girls who go ahead anil pursue a career in sports are 
actnully stronger and more of an individual bceanse wo are not ac- 
cepted by our pe(M-s as youu<rster.s. We are consi tiered freaks, we are 
considered niasculine — whatever that means — that boys are not going 
to like us because we like sports. 

I was told when you ^jo on a tennis court and you play against a 
fellow, make sure that you let him win. I am telling 3^ou I used to do 
this. As 1 started seeing things happen. 1 realized how stupid and how 
ridiculous it ?-eally is becau.se I love to hit the ball, and I pet just as 
big a charge out of this as Kod Laver does; it is tlie esthetics of it. It 
is a great life, and all I know is thei-e have been too nmny battles from a 
pei-sonal point of view. 

It is tough enough to guts it out on the tennis conrt than to have 
to worry about all the other asp(*cts of society accepting you as a 
hunum l)eiug. and we are just now being accepted. I had to wait this 
long, ^ 

Tn fortunately I think that for women there are very few profes- 
sional s])orts open to us. That is the finishing line for most athletes. 
That is the standard to which they ?-elate. This is how the public identi- 
ties with you. You are tlie one wlio gets them turned on through your 
sport, and then they go out and try to eimdate you. and young women 
never have had other women to look up to. This is just now happening 
for the first time. .Vs a ^ii'l I had to look up to a male athlete. 

It was brought out in a series of articles in Sports Illustrated con- 
cerning wouKMi athletes, that the ratio spent on boys versus fii'ls is 
'M) to 1. 

Senator M(>NnAi-F.. T have read that series. T tluuk Me are going to 
put that in the record as an appendix. 

Ms. King. T would like to see nmre and more acce])tanre through 
industry, tlirough every other thing that can facilitate letting girls 
enjov them.sclves, and if tliey love sports, right on. If they do not, 
that is fine too. 

T think that is ^Yhat the whole women's movement is about: Let us 
do what we can, but there has to be a vehicle : that means there luis to 
bo a little do, ray, me. 
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Tf you havo any (Hiestioiis, T would ho. pleased to try to answer. 

Senator MoxoaTvE. Would you «ay that your experience is ti usual 
one or an unusual one for p'wh interested in athletics? Havo the other 
^v] nthlctes you talked to had similar experiences, the difficulty in 
bein^ recofrnixed, the diflficnltv in helieviiirr they can do it aud all the 
rest? 

Would you say this is a vei'y common pei'vasive feeling amon^ 
women athletes? 

Ms. King. It is very conmmn hut because of oui* lack of accei)tance 
women athletes have a tendency to bend over backwards to try to be 
more feminine— "Don't rock tile boat"— tliey try to be more passive. 

There seems to be a diffei'ence now. Some women are jroin^ out and 
sayin<? what they really feel, but, privately, yes, they tell'^me these 
thin.frs, but when it comes to sayin^r it in public, tliey a]*e afraid be- 
cause they want to be accepted. 

Senator MondaTvK. Do you see a chan^ro in that now? 

Ms. Ktno. Vei'y much, but only tln-oufrh those vehicles, because the 
only way that i)eoplc ai)])]*eciate me is thi'ouirh the success I have 
achieved, because money is a measni'ino: stick. It does not mean that I 
do not love my tennis — and that is what people in this country have to 
learn to f^ot rid of, the word "amateur.-' T think it is the most mislead- 
ing word ever. 

I pljiyed tennis as au amateur, T was paid under the table; it is de- 
frradinp:, and I think if we ctm ijet rid of this woi'd it will mean some- 
thing*, because it is athletics that turus you on. Tt does not matter 
wfiether it is professional oi* what it is. 

When wo are yo\m^ we are taufjht and we are manipulated b}' so 
many various committees, amateur spoi*ts committees — and that is an- 
other thin^r about the current bill : I tliink they should delete the word 
"amateur." 

People try to separate sports from everyday life, and that is iust 
one part of life. I do not know why we have always done that. T do 
not know where it started, but we put sports up there in the clouds 
some place, and it is not; it is a part of everyday livinp:. 

Senator Mondale. In your prepared statement you recommend that 
more money be spent on athletic pro<yrams for women. vSpecifically 
what do you think is needed? Do you think we need more training 
pro^rrams for w^omen phj^sical education teachers, better equipment, or 
facilities? 

Where would you emphasize the expenditure of money if it were 
availal)le to overcome what you arc talkinjE^ about? 

Ms. King. At the educational level. 

Senator Mondale. Can you p^ve me some examples? 

Ms. KrxG. Elemental^, iunior hi^h, hipb school, et cetera. 

Senator MoNOAiiE. Would you say the earlier, the better? In ele- 
mentary and secondary school ? 

Ms. foNG. For instance, in junior high school we had a girls' ath- 
letic association progi'am at the .school, but I had to go play tennis. 
But T put in 2 or 3 hours after school every day, but we had a point 
system. Well, I conld not use those 2 or 3 hours I practiced toward 
that. 

That used to bother me because I put in more time than some of 
• the girls who stayed after school. We always had to use the boys' facil- 
ities when they were finished. We should have our own vehicle. 
O 
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I know a lot of people that say, let the boys and girls start com- 
potiii«r uguinsl one another— and I think in time tJiat is ffoin<r to 
happen whether I like it or not— I will be long gone— but at least let 
us have our own opportunity, our own funds first. 

I think through education, through the reaction departments— I 
learned tennis free through the recreation departments in my State, and 
without that I would not be here today. That is without any question 
of a doubt 

Senator Mondalk. Senator Javits. 



IIELATIONSTUP I5ETWEKN PIITSICAI. AND INTELLECTUAL ATTAINMENT 

Senator Javits. Thank you. 

Ms. King, what is the connection between athletics and physical 
fitness and intellectual attainment and scholastic attainment? 

Sometimes it is a popular conception that people who participate 
in sports neglect their studies. On the other hand, we have had 
some exti'aordinaiy all-Aniericans in many fields who were top stu- 
dents. Wluit do you think? 

Ms. KixG. I think the one thing that athletics help you in is disci- 
pline and organizing your time. That is another thing you need, when 
you are studying, to organize your time. It does take some amount 
of discipline. 

All I know is when I am not working out, when I go to read my 
retention becomes lower. I am much sharper when I am physically 
feeling healthy, and any time any of us are ill w^e realize how im- 
portant this is. 

I do not think that evei*y person is going to bo intei*ested in the samo 
thing. You ai*e going to get people who ai*e inclined to go into the 
academic, and you are going to get people inclined to go into athletics 
All I'ight. One thing I do not like is (ho National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (XCAA). They have a comi)lete monopoly^ — a comple.t/^ 
monopoly — on college athletics. A lot of times when a college athleb 
goes to school, he receives an athletic scholarship. Why does he? De 
cause lie is accepted in his particular sport. 

It is also an automatic farm system for youi* pi'O football, so thri 
.schools have j^otten so that they are sitting on a gold mine. They go to 
the networks, they get college football on television for millions of 
dollars. 

What about this poor fellow on the football team if he hurts his knee 
and never can play pro football? As far as I am concerned, we should 
get rid of this monopoly — the NCAA — ii^ athletes because they arc 
going to school because of their excellence in sports. If they want to 
go to school to get their education and then have intramural programs, 
which I am very much in favoi' of — but who is kidding whom? Col- 
lege athletes today ai'e professional athletes. I do not know why we 
try to keep it the way it used to be because it has not really been, 
realistic. 

INJURIES AND ATHLETICS 

Senator Javits. Do you feel they should in some form be guaranteed 
or insured against injury, et cetera? Many athletes carry these injuries 
through life, and quite apart from an^ inability to play professional 
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football, tlioy hu\ o some <x\vi\t (Hnirnlty, mid often rhoir livos arc short- 
eiiocl. 

Do yon fool wo ou^lit to ho tl\ou<rlitfnl ahout how to protoct thoiri? 

Ms. Kino. In reality what is <roiii«z <o happoii is that a oollo«ro is <roin«jr 
to siirii a plnyor nt thoir school to ropicsont thorn. It dopoiids on (ho 
oontract, what thoy si<rn^ hut the way it is now. you ai'O riu'ht: thorc is 
no protection for the athlete in the end. 

Of eonrse the school wants protection too so that he does not drop 
out of school before lie •rrafhiatos. because they want the full I] voars 
of varsity playing, which helps the school get the alumni to donate 
more money toward the school. It is really a business to them. That is 
fine; T do not mind it, hut let's say it like it is. 

Senator J.\\its. And lets do it down the line so eyerybody treats it 
as a business. 

Ms. Ki.vo. That is right. 

Sonatoi* Javits. Yon do not feel — T gather the main thrust of your 
testimony is — that interferes in any way with sportsmaiishij) or the 
example of spoitsmanship '? 

Ms. King. No. It depends on what you feel is a good sport. I feel a 
good spoilt is somebody wlio tries the very, very best and plan's within 
the rules. I know that I throw my racket, I scream, go crazy, but I 
know deep down if I try my best and do not try to cheat my ojDponent 
it is good sportsmanship. Some players, to be very honest wnth you, 
arc very quiet, very demure, but they are tlic ones wlio cheat. That is 
wliat I cannot undci'stand. [Laughter.] 

Senator Moxdale. We sec the same thing in politics. [Laughter.] 

Ms. King. It is changing I think. 

Senator Javits. Ms. King, to get back to the intellectual relation- 
ship of sports, would you conclude therefore that there is not any 
reason in the world why the good athlete, even the professional ath- 
lete, cannot be at the same time an excellent student ? 

Ms. King. It depends. It is a very difficult question. You are talking 
about college now ? 

Senator Javits. I mean there is no inconsistency between the two, as 
I gather from your testimony. You organize your time and you can do 
both. 

Ms. King. I can do both, but I think it is more difficult on the athlete 
who is trying to do well in her studies too. I think that we have put too 
miich emphasis on every person going to college and going on. I think 
that not everyone is meant to go on. 

I find through my travel tlironghont the world the most important 
thing to me is to be able to communicate with people and share with 
people, and .sometimes being "book smart" just is not where its at. 
Every person is difTorent, and T do not think the pressure should be 
on every single person to go to college, to live up to his or her parents' 
expectations. 

I think it is very important that you have self-awareness, but this is 
j)art of education, having the self-awareness, understanding yourself, 
to go ahead and pursue what you want to*do. 

Senator Mondat.e. Ms. King. T do not want to detain you very long. 
Senator Schweikor is waiting to ask questions. I have just one other 
question. In your travels around our country do you find serious de- 
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ficioiicios in ntlilcHo facilities? For example, just to point out what I 
mean, there are many rural and loss settled communities, and people 
think they live an outdoor life, and yet they liave practically nothing 
in the way of athletic facilities, let us say, during the winter season. 

What is your own experience on how spotty is the availability of 
athletic facilities, whether it is tennis courts, basketball courts or what 
have you? 

Ms. Kixu. There is a difference in lack of the various facilities— at 
least the areas I to dillcr. Often teachers and coaches come up to 
me and ask for suggestions. 1 was brought up in ralifornia, and I did 
not realize how much I was spoiled with our recreational facilities, so 
probably T am not the best one to talk on facilities, 

I know what I hear from others, and I think of course the biggest 
problem is when wo get to talking about cities— New York City, for 
example— so niany people to take care of, and a lack of land. 

I was thinking today I would like to see a tennis court on top of 
every building, or it could he converted into a basketball court or vol- 
leyhall court, whatever. 

I think people are turning on to ])eiug fit again. I see people jogging 
all over the place. I was in Philadelphia the other day, and these two 
follows came down in the hotel lo])by in their track outfits, and it was 
cold ont.si<le, and Hiey just opened the door and started jogging, I think 
that is great. 

But in the past girls were afraid to do that because we did not want 
anybody to see us, you know, hut I think that is finally chaugiug. 

PARKIXO LOTS VOll TKXNIR COURTS 

Senator J.wirs. Our chairman might give his own example of his 
unusual use of parking lots for tennis courts. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman nientioned before we came in the fact that in one 
city — I forget the city — parking lots were used on weekends for tennis 
courts as an example of how space can be utilized for athletic purposes. 
I thought it was a very good example. I think you mentioned Tlawaii. 

Senator Mondale. iSonator Schweiker. 

ENOOl^ltAOING SPORTS FOR OIRI.S AND WOIMEN 

Senator Sciiwkikkr. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman. 

Billio Jean, I am very glad to have you with us here this morning. 
I saw the whole tennis match, and you did an excellent job, and I am 
one of the tennis bnffs who would not think of challenghig you. You 
can put me in that category ; I know my limitations. 

Seriously twough I would like to ask you one or two questions about 
your statement, because I thiuk one of your paragraphs goes to sort 
of the heart of the issue which you say, "By the time a girl reaches high 
school or college she is often well programed to think of sports as ex- 
traneous," I want to go a 1 ittle further than that. 

It seems to me some of our social mores in our society say that all 
sports are unladylike or tomboyish, and in addition if you jump over 
that hurdle then there is another discrimination that it is all right for 
iris to play certain sports, that is, tennis, skating, swimming, horse- 
ack riding, but do not go beyond that. 
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Tlie stutistio« you liavo provided Ikm'o uiv quite accunite, (luite realis- 
tic in terms of tlie money tl\e pliysieul education department has spent 
on men versus women. 

The qncstion I have to ask yon if if yon liad e(piality of fnndin^^ 
would yon not have immediately some real pi'olilems^ IIow wouhl you 
solve them, such as breakiao' down amonpr <>:ii«ls and women the eoneepi 
of the unladylikeness and also the matter of jum[)iii^ from say swim- 
ming and tennis to some other sports, and how do we educate soeiety on 
the social mores that obviously are involved 

]Ms. King. I thiidv it starts at home. I know mothers come to nic with 
(hnighters and now they are very eoneerned. They hold their daughters 
on their hxps, and all 'of iv sudden they think, I want my little ^irl 
to have the same opportunities as my little boy; so she starts thinking, 
but she does not liave those op[)ortunities. 

T think that is one of the factors that is starting to change. At least 
I notice this because mon» people c^omc to me and tell me what tliey 
are thinking. 

T got the sanu^ shots in lOGG that I made in 1073. Now, why all of a 
sudden do people know me? I was world champion in lf)()0/l used to 
come home and get off the plane, and they did not know anything; 
right? 

It is the vehicle. It is getting the attention of the sports writers as 
an athlete, and not writing the stories such as "Cute blue eyed petite 
da-da boo-boo." That is the way they talk' about women athletes. They 
do not start a story about a male athlete the same way. 

T remember speaking before women. I went to a breakfast one time 
with Gloria Steinem to speak, and there were all women there, and I 
froze. T am used to seeing all men — sports writers, press — there are 
really very few women involved. I think we have to change. Through 
having these progi*ams and being accepted, we will be accepted in 
time. That is the one thing T have tried to make happen ever since I 
was 11 years old. 

I was not allowed in a photo because T did not have a tennis dress 
on, I know that day I wanted to change tennis. That is just a small 
part. Now I would like to see all women sports changed and help men 
in sports too. What about the boy who is not very athletically inclined ? 
Why shonld he be a pnt down too if he is a booli worm and he docs not 
like sports? 

How many times do you see parents pushing him — "Come one, 
Freddie, get out there. You can do it. Show daddy and show mommy." 

Forget it. Let people do their own thing where their abilities are. 
There are so many women who have potential to be athletically in- 
clined, and they are just afraid, but if through these educational' pro- 
grams, if yon do fund athletic programs and girls find out it is fun, 
they find out that they are accepted, in fact they are looked up to, this 
will change everything. 

It is when they go home and tell their family how much fun they 
are having, and yon see your children happy and their bright eyes — 
that is the best way, 

I always have felt to change, wc have to have professional vehicles. 
That is why we want tennis to be professional, very much, because we 
arc the motivators, and I really think that is where it is at for a 
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professional atlileto. 1 feel I ran motivate and get other people turned 
on to niy sport, but the only way I could do it is to be a professional, 
and that is the truth. 

As an amntcur, I was saying the same things I am saying to you 
today, and nobody could rave less. So we have to have examples for 
young people to look up to, and the better you do something, the more 
responsibility you Jiave to youi*self as well as to others, because young 
people come up to lue and ask me a lot of things about drugs — ^about 
everything. 

I do not know how to answer all their questions, but at least they 
have identity. They identify for the first time in their lives. Little boys 
come up to mo and say, I want to be a great tennis player like you. 
They don't think of nie as a woman or man; all they know is I am an 
athlete. 

I tliink it is at the educational level, it is through our textbooks, it is 
tlirough sports, whatever field you are talking about, but we have 
wasted half the potential of this country. 

It makes me sad from that point of view, but I would like to see it 
changed. I think it can change. It is changing, and it is not unladylike 
to be assei'tive. "Women are starting to have more self-i*e.spect, walking 
tall, and I think a lot of it is just because of that match against Roberta 
Riggs the other day. [Laughter.] 

I cannot believe what that did, and what made me happy is, I was 
world chami>io]i for the fifth time, and that turned me on the most 
from self-satisfaction, but what I could do through that match against 
Robby who — I know that is going to help a lot, and that really maTces 
mo luippy because it is frettinfr people turned on. 

It is just amazing how many husbands are washing dishes this week 
really. You would not believe that. Well, maybe you do. Maybe you 
are all at parties. I do not know, but I am really turned on to getting 
other i>eople to change their attitudes and to start having more fun, 
both men and women. 

I think it has been a good thing for men, too, because they have a 
lot of pressure on them. They get a lot of ulcers because of what 
society has done to them. "You have to be the breadwinner; you have 
to make straight A's ; you have to do this and that." 

Everyone is not the same, and some people are just going to get C's 
in school— boy or girl— but the pressure is always on the boy to get in 
there. "You are going to be a breadwinner some day; you are gomg to 
be a doctor some day ; you are going to be a kwyer." Parents should let 
their children find themselves, not live througli their children. 

I find that so much in sports like little league and all that. I have a 
younger brother who is a professional baseball player with the San 
Francisco Giants. I think tlic reason we are here today is that our 
parents did not live through us; they stood -lind us. There is a big 
difference. 

We d\d not have a lot of money, but we k v they loved us, and 
they were there. Rut parents really want thei. L-hildren to do what 
they wish they had done. I cannot stress that enough. 

That is all I wanted to stress. I am very disorganized when I am 
speaking. I get emotional. 
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Senator Schwkikkk. I thank yon very much. That is all T liavc. 
Senator Mondalk. Senator Statl'ord.' 

KNCOUUAGKMKXT OF WIXTOU SPOUTS IN VKRMONT 

Senator S-rAFKom Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express my appreeiation to yon, Ms. Kin<r, for yonr being 
here. T liavo read over yonr statement, and it indeed points aip an 
imbalance in the expenditure of funds in colleges and universities 
that ou^xht to be corrected. 

I have followed yonr cni*ecr with admiration, and since I come 
from a part of the eoimtry wliere we have lots of cold M'oather, I 
cannot resist referring to skiing which is one of our favorite sports 
in northern New England. Tn my State of Vermont, most of the pub- 
lic schools set aside at least one-half day a week of sehooltinie and 
send all of the students of both sexes to the ski slope to leani to ski, 
starting when they are yo\mg. 

T do not think in skiing there is much disci-iiuiinition as far as the 
avaihibility of funds to both sexes are concei'ued, and maybe this is 
one of the reasons that the oidy two Gold Medal winnei's we have had 
in the Olympics have both come from Vermont: Aiidiva Meade hack 
in the 1950 s and Barbara Cochrane at the Olympics at Tokyo, Japan. 

So I wonder if this is what yon have in mind as an erpial oppoi'tnnity 
for both sexes to participate in sports, just what the Vermont schools 
are doing in skiing, 

Ms. King, That is very unich what I am talking about. Of course, 
we have been in sports where most women, such as Senator Schweikcr 
mentioned with skiing, tennis, golf, swimming, that is exactly where 
most of the women athletes have turned to. I tliink tliere is a veiy big 
discrimination against women in team sports like Softball, track, and a 
lot more attention should be paid to this. Track and field sports might 
be one of the best sports on which to concentrate some effort because 
there is no etjnipment needed. We can all go out and run 10 yards or 
100 yards without needing any equipment. 

But it is going to be a long piwess. Nothing is going to 
change quickly. 1 think it is gi'eat that New England is doing that. 

Ho^ve\-cn T feel it is up to the women to get together and decide to 
do their own thing. I hope the youngei* people today do not have to 
go through what T had to in tennis because it took away from my per- 
formance level. Any time you take away from your perfornuince level 
as an athlete, it tears you down in some way. 

At Wimbledon I was in more than 1(> or 20 liours of meetings to get 
tlie Womens' Tennis Association started. I locked the dooi's and I 
said, "You are not going to get out until we have an association." Now 
they are happy that tliey have had some effect on their conditions. 

I really do not kimw that nmch about what is happening on the 
educational level as far as fund.s are concerned, maybe yo\i have some 
suggest ioi}s for me. 

Senator SrAn-'oin). ^Ve ai'e here to get suggestions fi*oni you and 
the other witnesses. 

Ms. Kixo. T like to hvirn from others because yon see youi' own situ- 
ation fi'om your own local viewpoint, but otiier views are important. 
T travel so much T get caught u]) in a very small world at times. 
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WIDDU VAimClVATlON IN SPOUTS 



Senator Stakford. From rea(liii<r your proimrod toxt, I <2:utluM* pjirt 
of your luessajxo to us today is that it is higlily btmeficial tor every 
porsou to 1)0 involved in athletics, to have an athletics experienee, a 
real (me in <rra(le sehool and on into colle^re, and this benefit carries 
ov(»r into your subsecjuent life as well as the ])eriod when you were 
a student. 

Ms. KiN(;. That is ti'ue. T think one thine: spoi-ts teaHu^s us is no 
matter at what level of eoinpetition yon may be, first of all you have 
to have funds; seeond. it teaches you the day-to-day life of wiunin<>: 
and losin<r . to accept it. to <ro forth and try to prove youi'self as a 
pei'son. 

One day you j)Iay ixi'eat. the next day you play badly, aiul you can- 
not undei'Stand why, Init that is the way eveiwone feels. 

It teaches you a lot about yourself, about other human beings, about 
how they react undei* pressni'e. As Bobby Ri^r.iis always said, a woman 
always chokes and folds undei* pressniv. He I'eally meaut that. Some 
of his statemcnis weiv pure show biz. 

Senator MoND.vT.r:. Tliank yon very nmch. While this morning's testi- 
numy is coiicent rated ou athletics, T ^rather that is your belief that the 
bias and this problem you have described in the educatioual system 
is pervasive in all of its aspects, and that throuu'h the educational sys- 
tem we should try to eliminate these notions, these mores, and preju- 
dices that you faced in athletics. 

Afs. Kino. T))at isri^rht. 

Senator ^foNn.M.K. T think your statement has been excellent, that 
yon have shown you are an intelligent spokeswoman for \^]mt we call 
e<juity in odn<*ation. and we are most grateful to have had you as a 
witiu>ss. 

Thank yon very much. 

Our next panel is from the Department of Health. Education, and 



STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. SAUNDERS, ACTING ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION; CHARLES M. COOKE, JR., DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION, EDUCATION; PETER 
HOLMES, DIRECTOR, OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS; HOLLY KNOX, 
COCHAIRPERSON, COMMISSIONER'S TASK FORCE ON WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION; CORINNE RIEDER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
CAREER EDUCATION, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION; 
AND JOAN THOIIPSON, FEDERAL WOMEN'S PROGRAM COORDINA- 
TOR, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, A 
PANEL 

Mr. Saunders. Thank you very much, Senator Mondalc. I am happy 
to be here this morning. I am Charles B. Saunders, Jr., Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary .for Education. Before I begin my prepared statement 
I would like to introduce the rest of the pane] here with me. 

On my right is Mr. Charles Cooke, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation (Education) ; next Mr. Peter Holmes, Director of the 
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Office for Civil Rights; on my left is Ms. Holly Knox, who is Chair- 
person of the Commissioner's Task Force on Women in Education; 
next to her is Ms. Corinne Rieder, Assistant Director for Career Edu- 
cation at NIE ; and on the extreme right is Ms. Joan Thompson, OE 
Federal Women's Coordinator. 

In the spring of 1972, several forces came together to prompt 
stcpped-up Office of Education action on sex discrimination in educa- 
tion : rising public concern about the widespread pattern of sex dis- 
crimination throughout the education system, enactment of Title IX of 
the Higher Education Act establishing new Federal powers to move 
against sex discrimination in education, and a call for greater HEW 
efforts by former Secretary Richardson. 

In response, Sidney P. Marland, who was then Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, moved to eleminate sex biases from Office of Education pro- 
grams. As a first step. Dr. Marland established an ad hoc employee 
task force to study the impact of OE programs on women — including 
research programs subsequently transferred to NIE— and to report 
to him on policy changes needed to correct abuses. In November the 
task force submitted a 141-page report. 

Senator Mondale. I think it is superb. 

Mr. Saunders. We are very proud of it. I think it is a remarkable 
job of telling us o.f the dimensions of the problem and what we have 
to do. 

Senator Mondale. Also a shocking document, I think, when you 
realize the extent of discrimination in American educational institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Saunders. It is certainly clearly documented. 

Noting that HEWs education agencies had demonstrated scant 
awareness of the inequities women face in education, the task force 
summed up the problem this way : 

Chiefly because the agency has not been concerned about the use of its funds 
to deny women equal opportunity, OE and NIE funds directly support dis- 
criminatory practices of all kinds. In some cases, these are sins of commission- 
unequal pay for equal work, for instance. In others, they are sins of omission — 
for example, the failure to recruit women actively in predominantly male train- 
ing programs. 

The group w( nt on to point out examples of sex biases in a number 
of program areas. They reported that : 

Vocational and training programs are helping to channel women 
into a narro\y range of relatively low paying occupations. 

Some curriculum and public information materials developed under 
OE or NIE sponsorship are sex biased. 

Men overwhelmingly dominate top administrative positions in OE 
and NIE funded projects. 

Many of the personnel training programs continue to train women 
and men for the educational roles traditionally dominated by their 
sex. 

OE fimds support discriminatory student aid and admissions 
practices. 

Sex biases in research may be producing distortions of our Imowl- 
edjxe of the education needs of women. 

Task force recommendations covered a wide range of policy and 
procedural suggestions. Briefly, they urged HEW action in several 
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broad simis: romlmtiii^r (liscriminatioii dircctl}^ supported in OE 
and XI E pi*o<,n-ains, stnMi<rlIioiiiii<( oxistiii*r (Miforcocmnt pi-ocedun»s, 
(Mlucatiii^r the \n\hVw both about the problem and about the h^^il man- 
date to end sex diseriminatiou, using agency funds to encourage stu- 
dents to explore new roles for both sexes/ expanding opportunities 
for women with special needs, and streug(heniug our data base ou 
women in education. 

During the winter and early spring of 1973, the Office of Education's 
Deputy Conunissioners developed plans for implementing most of the 
task force reconuuendations. 

Agency responses haw been completed and compiled. Tlie Office of 
E(hicati<)U s final response is a 72-page document whicli makes specific 
conunitments for action including timetables for accomplishing 
objectives. 

These commitments to make agency policies and practices more re- 
sponsive to the needs of women are uniJrecedentecl and varied. For 
example, OE has agreed to: 

Develop a guidebook on avoiding sex and racial biases in instruc- 
tional, training, and public relations materials, for distribution to 
nniterials development projects funded by OE. 

Review agency funded eurricuhun and infonuation materials slated 
for national distribution for sex and racial biases. 

Notify potential developers of instructional and public relations 
materials through guidelines, RP^P's and other such documents that, 
as a condition for funding, their materials nuist be free from race or 
sex stereotyping. 

Assist adult women who wish to continue their education by alerting 
all adult education programs that increasijig educational opportuni- 
ties for women is now agency policy. 

PTave OE contract officers send the Office for Civil Rights Higher 
Education Guidelines to each institution of higher education applying 
for OE contracts. This package is designed to assist institutions of 
higher education in understanding requirements and I'esponsibilities 
under Executive Order 11246. A similar technical assistance package 
is bein^ developed by OCR for potential contractors who are not 
institutions of higher education. 

Collect additional data by sex in five OE education surveys, and 
publish an annual summary of the agency's statistics on women in 
education. 

Include an informal check on compliance with Title IX assurances 
in regular program site visits. 

Emphasize to education and related groups, tlie need for action to 
end sex discrimination througli speeches by top OE officials. 

Provide graining for OE staff' concerning Liases facing women in 
the agency's own employment practices. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Saunders, would you submit for the record 
the list. 

Mr. SArNDERs. I would be glad to. 

[Information referred to and subsequently supplied follows :] 
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Uecewher 5, 197 3 
EXHIBIT 8 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROGRESS RKPOUT: IMFI-EMKNTING RF.COMMENDATIONS 
OF TIIK TASK FORCE ON THE IMPACT OF OE niO(;RAMS ON WOMEN 



In August 1973 the Office of Education committed Ltsctf to an action plan 
Cur Implementing many of the recommendations of the CommlsBloner*s Task 
Force on the Impact of OE Programs on Women, which submitted Its report 
one year ago. This ia a brief suiranary of the recommendations, OE's commit - 
ment for action, and actual progress to date. 



Recommendation 1 dealt with informing OE aid recipients of their obligations 
under Title IX, by 

a. Including a statement on Title IX in program documents and 
requiring applicants to submit an assurance of compliance, and 

b. Distributing detailed information on Title XX to aid .recipients . 
OE Commitment : 

OE agreed to insert a sex discrimination provision into appropriate 
documents, and to mail Title IX regulations to education institutions 
when they become available. 



Action to date : 

A section on Title IX has been included in the OE General Provisions 
Regulations, published in September. Since these regulations apply to 
all OE programs, the Title IX section was added here rather than insert- 
ing it in dozens of separate program regulations. In addition, the 
General Council's office has drafted a sex discrimination provision for 
insertion in other program documents such as guidelines and application 
notices. 

Each Deputy Commissioner has appointed someone to review program documents 
and insert the provision. Of course. Title IX regulations are not yet 
available; however, the contracts office is sending out copies of the 
Higher Education Guidelines on Executive Order 112A6 to institutions of 
higher education which are potential contractors, during final contract 
negot iatlons. 



Recommrndatlon 2 urged that OE provide more detailed Information on the impli- 
cations of Title IX tjo school personnel, by 
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.1. conJiictltj^' w(>rkMlu>j)?t on Title IX, and 

b. having' the Commi ss i oult urj'u Chief State Scliool Officers 
to take a leadership role in ending aox d I Hcrlmi nation In 
I'dttcariott within each State. 

UL (.'uiigiii imen t : 

OK a«ri-ed to conduct pnhUc brief iuHiJ on Title fX, Title VI of the 

Civil Rights Act, and ExrcuLlvo Order 11246, Tiie Commissioner also 

agreed to stress the subject with the Chiefs, 

Act ion t n date : 

Thfrt* are no definite training plani; yet, 

but inConnallon on Federal laws is distributed on request within the 
agency. OCR Director Holmes spoke briefly at the June 17 Council of 
Chief State School Officers oi» Title IX and Title VT of the Civil Rights 
Act. A more extensive briefing is intended once Title IX regulations 
become effective. 



Kecomm endal i on 3 suggests that OE include informal Title IX compliance checks 
ill regular program site reviews. 

OE Commitment ; 

OE will note suspected or obvious conditions of discrimination and report 
them to OCK, since OCR is the agency charged with enforcement. 

Action to date ; 

OK staff and OCR have discussed the possibility of developing checklists 
for OE site reviewers. However, checklists will not be developed until 
Title IX regulations are completed, and site review compliance checka will 
have to await this. 



RecongnendaHon 4 asks OE to see that materials developed with OE funds for 
national distribution are not sex biased. This would include: 

a. hnving regulations or other progr.im documents state that 
avoiding sex stereotyping Is a condition of funding for 
the development of these materials, 

b. developing a guidebook on how to avoid sex biases, and 

c. having program staff review materials for sex bias, and 
reviewing materials already under development for sex 
biases . 
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or; ConunI tmont : 

Till* Deputy ConvnlBs Loners agreed, In effect, to all these points. 
Act I on to tiflto : 

On (a.) no action ha^ been taken whllr the General CnunMcl's office 
considers thu Ic^^ality of requiring this us a condition of funding. 

The guidebook has not yet beon developed. The Office for £\ibllc 
Affairs has included a discussion un avoiding sex blasus in Its 
booklet for agency project officers (now In draft). 

Several Deputy Conmlssloners and Individual program heads have appointed 
a specific staff person to review appropriate materials for sex bias. 



Recommendation 5 asked OE to help eliminate sex discrimination In career 
education by 

a. establishing the elimination of sex segregation as one of 
career education major goals, and stressing this in agency 
materials on career education* 

b. emphasizing in program documents that eliminating sex 
segregation is a priority, and 

c. requiring model programs to report success in Including students 
of toth sexes In all career education activities. 

OE Connnl tment : 

None, on the grounds that a response requires coordination with NIE. 



RccoTTTmpndatlon 6 asks that training programs seek to equalize the proportion 
of men ond women, in training areas where one sex Is underrepresented. It 
urp.cs that program guidelines require applicants to submit plans for improving 
these proportions and to report annually on their progress. 

Qb Coimni tment : 

lliu Deputy for Occupational and Adf'i Education said he intends to notify 
State departments of education of the desirability of avoiding under* 
representation of one sex. The Institute of International Study promised 
to Insert a sentence in its program manual expressing the hope that all 
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elip.lble candidates will be liifunriud uf training oppurtuni LiuH* 
Teacher Corps reported it would encourage projects to recruit mules, 
who are underrepresented in entry level elementary school teaching 
positions. 

Strongest action was envisioned by the Bureou of Ed :ation for the 
Handicapped, which agreed to ask applicants for plans to overcome 
imbalances if statistics show a group is underrepresented. in 
addition, BEH agreed to solicit proposals to develop recruitment pro- 
cedures to insure equal access for b-^th sexes, as well as for minorities 
and the handicapped. 



Reconinendation 7 urges OE to promote more women in top positions in projecttf 
funded by the agency, by 

a. asklns applicants for discretio'^ary programs to submit data 
on top project staff by sex, 

b. encouraging applications from women in program docuuiwats, and 

c. placing women's organizations on appropriate mailing lists. 
OE Commitment ; 

The agency rejected (a.) and (b.) as unnecessary and cumbersoma. 
Hovcver, it did agree to inform women's groups of discretionary 
programs and to place women's organizations on program mailing 



Recommendotion 8 asks OE to review study questionnaires for sex biases. 
OE Coiwnitment ! 

The agency's forms clearnncc office has been made responsible for such 
a review, and the Women's Program Office will prepare forms for 
detecting sex bias. 
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KfcommtMulal iot\ 9 recommends timt OE avoid i Lnglc ucx research studies , 
with limited exceptions. 

OK Coimitmcnt ; 

Research projects will use samples of both sexes except in unusual 
circumstances. The Cdnnissioner agroed to notify the offices affected 
by this requirement. 



Kocommendations 10^14 did not a^ply speci ''Ically to OE, 

Kccommcndation 15 requested that the CunnLssioner of Education and other 
top agency officials speak before key edu:ation groups on their responsi- 
bilities for ending sex discrimination. 

0£ Cogroitg^nt ; 

The Deputy Contnissioner for Occupational and Adult Education promised to 
write a letter on his commitment in this area, and agreed to have the 
DCOAE task force develop speech materials and a basic speech. The Deputy 
Commissioner for Higher Education agreed to discuss Title IX in speeches 
before the National Student Association and the National Council on 
Education. One Deputy agreed to advise the Commissioner of possible 
appropriate occasions for such speeches. 

Action to date : 

The subject of sex discrimination has been raised in several speeches 
by OE officials. 



Rccomtnendation 16 urged the Office for Public Affairs to use its media 
cliannuls to help educate the public about inequalities facing women in 
education, through 

a. a documentary film, 

b. a traveling exhibit, 

c. a pamphlet on women's legal rights in education, and 

d. articles in OE's monthly news magazine. 
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OE ConinLtmcnt ; 

OP^ concurred with all these but (b.) It felt that a traveling 
exhibit is not cost beneficial . 

Acfrton to date ; 

American Education magazine has published two articles on sex dis- 
crimination, one dealing with women's legal rights. 



RocociHn e ndation 17 urges OE to spend program funds for projects aimed at 
helping children of both sexes encourage new roles, including: 

a. developing educational and guidance materials and approaches, 

b. developing teacher training materials on avoiding sex biases, 

c. disseminating a bibliography of unbiased instructional materials, 
and 

d. seeing that exemplary career education projects include instruc- 
tion on women and work. 

OE Commitment ; 

No specific comnitments were made on (a.) or (b.). ^iXe limited staff 
and current priorities make (c) impossible, the Office for Public 
Affairs does refer interested persons to organizations compiling 
such lists. The Deputy Commissioner for Occupational and Adult 
Education agreed that his Task Force will assure the inclusion in 
career education projects of materials to encourage participation 
of both sexes in all occupations. In addition, the Teacher Corps 
promised to encourage projects to train interns to recognize and 
overcome sex biases. 



Recommendation 18 urges OE to encourage education Institutions to expand 
educational opportunities for parents with child-rearing responsibilities 
through: 

a. • maklitg day care an allowable cost In OE programs training 

adults, and 

b. setting aside $2 million for projects to help school-aged 
parents . 
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UE Cominttmont ; 

No commitment was made on (a), pending a General Counsel declnlon 
about whether this would be legal. Kecommendation 18(b) \tan rcjccteU 
bucuuflc of 0B'» linlced discretionary authority. 



Keconanendatlon 19 urges expanded part time education through: 

a. Insuring that all OE programs serving adults accept part-time 
students, and 

b. urging institutions to make Federal student financial afd to 
half-time students proportionate to their enrollment. 

OE Comnitroent ; 

The Deputy Connissionor fo"f Higher Education did not accept the recom- 
mendation. Several programs already serve part-time students; and 19 
(b) «as rejected on the grounds that priority should be greatest need 
not Cull or part-time status, and that the longer period part-time 
sttidiints are in school makes financial aid for these students more 
expensive. The Deputy Commissioner for Occupational and Adult Educ&tion 
said his Deputyship would encoir age states to provide continuing or 
oceupational education for women, both for full and part-time study. 



Rceonroendation 20 asks that OE guidelines for programs for adults state that 
women wishing to continue their education be given special consideration. 
It also asks that this population be a special target group for Educational 
Opportunity Centers and that the new discretionary set aside under Title I 
of the Higher Education Act fund programs serving this group. 



OE Coninitment; 



None. OE reported that this group cannot be singled ot£ for participation 
unless legislation mandates it, and that no funds were budgeted for Title 1 
llEA. 
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Rtfcotmncnjntlon 21 «irgc8 a public Bcrvlcc Information cnmpalgn on new 
opportunities for women in eilucatlon, by 

a. distributing materials encouraging young women to enter 
male-dominated occupations, and 

b. providing Information on student financial aid to women in 
the home. 

OE Comnitment ; 

OE rejected the first as a Labor Department rather than an OE function 
OE did assist the Labor Department In updating portions of their Rand- 
book on Women Writers. However, the Office of Public Affairs agreed to 
develop a briefing paper for women In the home \d.shlng to resume their 
education or training. 



Recommendation 22 urges OE to experiment with new educational approaches 
designed to eqpand opportunities for women. 

OE Comnitment ; 

None, on the grounds that this responsibility rests vlth NIE and the 
Fund for Postsecondary Education, not OE. 



Recommendation 23 asks OE to collect additional data by sex In ten of Its 
regular surveys. 

OE Concittment ; 

OE agreed to collect these data in seven surveys. 
Action to date : 

Additional Information by sex has been added to one of the seven surveys 
information on tenured faculty the UEC;IS tCmployccs on Higher Education 
survey. 
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Kecoinnonclnt ton 24 urges tUti collection and reporting at data on OC pro- 
grams by sex, including: 

u. participation data, 

b. data on top project staff, and 

c. summaries of projects to improve educational opportunities for 
women. 

OU Commitment : 

OE did not accept recommendation (a), feeling it would be time consuming 
and limited value without staff to evaluate the data. However, it did 
agree to have the Women's Procram Office make recommendations for 
expanding the number of programs collecting these data. OE did agree 
to (b), and rather than have all programs provide the summaries mentioned 
in (c), it agreed to have some programs provide them. 



Recommendation 25 asks that evaluations include an analysis of sex dis- 
crimination in Che program or area covered. 

OE Commitment: 



OE has not yet responded to this reconsaendation. 



Recommendation 26 suggests a series of studies on sexism in education* It 
specifically asks that OE sponsor a study of the barriers women and men 
without a high school diploma face in resuming their education, and that 
the current OE study on barriers to women's participation in posts econdary 
education include a control group of males. 



OE Commitment; 



OE has not yet responded to the request for a study on barriers facing 
women without a high school diploma. The agency did agree to include 
a male control group if the current barriers study is continued. 
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Rocommcncint Ion 27 urgCB OE to expand dlnscmi nation of information on women 
In education, through: 

a. publishing special n tut is Lie reports on women In education and 
highlighting flex breakdowns in regular statist ical reports, and 

b. including participant data by sex in annual program reports. 
OE Conmitment : 

The National Center for Educational Statistics has agreed to (a). On 
(b), the Women's Program Office has agreed to report evidence on dis* 
crimination In any programs collecting dcta by sex. 



Becommendat Ion 28 asks that OE establish educational equality for the sexes 
as an official agency ^priority. It also urges: 

a. tracking Implementation of the recommendations through the 
Operational Planning System (OPS), and 

b. setting aside lOZ of the funds of several programs for projecta 
furthering opportunities for women. 

OE Cognltroent ; 

OE rejected the reconmendatlons to make this an official priority and 

to set aside program funds for these purpojes. The agency plan does Include 

having the Women *s Program Office decide which reccmnendations should 

be tracked through OPS. 



• Recomroendation 29 urges training for OE employees on: 

a. Title IX, and 

b. on » employee biases against women. 
OE Conroltmcnt ; 

OE agreed that Title XX training Is needed for programcdlrectori , and 
other 'OE regional staff. It also -plans .equal employment tralnlt^ for 
.all staff. 
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Action to date : 

OE staff bavc discussed the possibility of Title IX training with staff 
in the Office of Civil Rightn. The Equal Employment Opportunity Office 
is developing an EEO training program. 



Reconwendntion 30 asks astabllshment of a 12 person Women's Action Office. 
OE Comnitraent ; 

OE agreed to establish a Women's Program Office, probably comprised of 
3 to 5 people. 

Action to date ; 

Preliminary steps toward establishment of the office have been taken. 
A formal announcement la expected shortly. 

Recommendation 31 suggests convening an ad hoc committee to recommend on 
selection of top personnel in the Women's Action Office. 

OE Comrtiitmcnt ; 

None. OE rejected this recommendation, preferring regular merit pro- 
motion procedures. 



Rccoffgncndatlon 32 urges designation of Women's Action Advisors throughout 
OE, to link programs with the Women's Action Office. 

OE Commitment ; 

None. OE favored an employee advisory committee but preferred to leave 
final decisions to the Women's Program Office. 



Recommendation 33 asks OE to Increase the proportion of women advising on 
agency policies by; 
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a. stitiliig tltnt advliioiy couttcli rccotrantindat iona aim to briii)* 
advisory council membership to 5U7* fomalc, 

b* sotting the same gonl Lor program review panel», education 
Learns, technical anslstancc personnel and consultants, and 
adopting a standard consultant fee, 

c« appoint task forces approximately 507* female, and 

d. having agency officials report periodically on the male/female 
make up of all these groups. 

PE CoiiFiltment ; 

On recommendation 33(a), the CoimiiRsioner agreed to ask the Secretary 
to accept 50% as a goal* On (a)(b), and (e), OE agreed that each « 
Deputy Comnlssloner will review and report on the eomposltlon of task 
forces, review panels, and consultants annually, and that plans for 
Improving these ratios will be drown up wherever possible. 



o 
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Mr. Sai^ndkhs. At tins saino f iiiu% NIE pstu!)lislied an ad Iioc coniinit- 
tee composed of senior shiil' to react to the recoiiiinciidatioiis iiiiide by 
the task force. The coiuiiiittee accepted 18 of the iiiil task force recoiii- 
nieiidatioiis applicable to NIK, aiicK I lui^ht add, (he coiiiinittee added 
several iwoniiiiendatioiis of its own. 

Since that report XI K established an O/Iice for Ilunmn Rights to 
deal with minority and womens' concerns — both within the Institnte 
ami in the edncatioii (»onunnni(y at larjre. The Ofiico for Unman 
Rights is now setting deadlines for activities and designating offices 
responsible for iinphMnenting the rec'oinniendations. 

The Office for Civd Rights has prepared a draft of the regnlation 
applicable to Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 (Pnblic 
Law The draft has been circulated for comment to other 

departmental and a])propriate agencies, such as the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. A final draft will be forwarded to the Secretary for 
his approval. 

It should be noted that under the statute, the regulation must have 
the President's approval. 

During the interim period, the Office for Civil Rights has sent 
menioramla to pnblic school superinteiulents. State agency officials, 
vocational schools, ami presidents of higher education institutions 
broadly outlining the nondiscrimination requirements of Title IX. 

The 197»^ OCR survey of school district contains questions relevant 
to Title IX. For example, school districts have been asked to report 
on ch sses or gi'oupiugs compi'ised of 80 percent or more students of 
one sex. On the joint EEOC-OCR employment form, public school 
systems must furnish various data on the sex composition of teaching 
and administrative stafl'. In addition, OCR is designing other survey 
forms which will assist in the undertaking of compliance activities 
in this area. 

Mr, Holmes from OCR will be glad to provide any further details 
on the status of Title IX desired by the subcommittee. 

T would like to talk bi'iefly about the departmental position on 
S. 2518. The bill would authorize the Secretary to make grants and 
contracts for a wide variety of activities to promote women's educa- 
tional equity. These activities include : The development of unsexbiased 
citrriculunis; training programs; support of women's educational pro- 
grams and resource centers; improved career, vocational, and physical 
education programs; and the preparation and dissemination of mate- 
rials for use in the mass media. 

The bill would also establisli within the Office of Education a 21- 
member advisory council to advise, review and make recommenda- 
tions for the administration of programs covered in the bill, and to 
coordinate related activities within the Federal Government. Appro- 
priations totaling $80 million over the next 3 fiscal years would be 
authorized. 

The administration strongly supports the objective of educational 
equity for all, but we do not regard the method set forth in the bill 
for achieving this objective as necessary or desirable. 

Senator Moxdale. Th.at is what you said on child abuse. You are 
always with us in principle. It's like Truman said : "You are always 
for minimum wage; the lower the minimum, the better.'^ 

Are you people ever going to be for anything? 

Mr. Saunders. I think we have some very strong commitments in 
O' area. 
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Senator Mondalk. T}io rhetoric is beautiful. How many women are 
in top education administration positions since that report came out? 

Mr. SAUND>ais. I can get you the figures. 

Ms. Thompson. Wc have seven, I think. 

Senator Mondalk. Seven out of how many? Super grades? 

Ms. Thompson. We have 7 I think out of 63. I can doublecheck 
that for you. 

[Tlie information referred to and subsequently supplied follows:] 

As of NoTemt>er 27, the Office of Education bad four women In Qrades 16-18, 
out of a total of 40. 

Mr. Saunders. We feel, Senator, that the stated objectives can be 
attained through determined efforts under existing authorities and 
resources available to the Department, alon^ with other efforts at all 
levels of government and by affected organizations, institutions, and 
groups. 

One aspect of the bill which we consider especially imnecessary and 
duplicative is tlie proposed Council on Women's Educational Pro- 
grams. The Department already has a 19-member Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Rights and Responsibilities of Women which was estab- 
lished in the public interest under the authority of Executive Order 
11246. 

Senator Mondalr What kind of budget does that council have? 

Mr. Saunders. It is a very active committee. 

Do you know what the budget is for the Advisory Committee? 

Ms. Thompson. I do not know. 

Senator Mondalk. Would you submit thati 

Mr. Saunders. It is around $200,000, 1 understand. We will supply 

it. 

[The information referred to and subsequently supplied follows :] 

The Secretary's Advisory Committee is operating under the continuing resolu* 
tlon at the same level as laet year, $116,000. 

Mr. Saunders. Seventeen of the members, including the chair- 
person — who is currently Judge Elizabeth Athanasakos, are desig- 
^ nated by the Secretary. The Director of the HEW women's action 
pro-am and the Director of the Federal women's program are ex 
officio members. 

This committee advises the Secretary concerning policies, programs, 
and other activities of the Department relating to the status of women. 
In developing and assessing such recommendations, the committee re- 
views policies, programs, and other activities of the Department as 
they relate to women. An annual report is submitted. Also, the com- 
mittee has a five-member education subcommittee. 

For these reasons we would oppose the enactment of S. 2518. 

Instead, we favor a three-part strategy in HEW designed to achieve 
educational equity for women. First, the Education Division will con- 
tinue our efforts to implement most of the recommendations made by 
the Commissioner's Task Force Report. 

Second, the Office for Civil Rights will enforce and monitor Title 
IX of Public Law 92-318 and other legal prohibitions against sex 
discrimination. 

Ajid finally, we will move forward under existing authorities with 
projects to equalize educational opportunities for women. Our activi- 
-mder the first two approaches have already been described. 
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I would like to l(H)k now more closely nt the third strategy. Some 
program funds hnve alrcndy been committed to activities for women's 
educational equity. We consider this roaponsc only a beginning and we 
intend to commit more funds to this purpose is the future. 

The Ofticc of Kdticaiion. for example, has funded two national con- 
ferences on the subject. The Center for Human Kelations of the Na- 
•lional Education Association received a grant from OE of $34^850 to 
set up n working conference on sex role stereotypes in the classroom. 

The Conference, which was held in November 1972 brought together 
individual scholars, feminists, educational associations^ and related 
groups to join in a collaborativo effort for increasing teachers* aware- 
ness of the damaging effects of sex role stereotypes in the classroom. 

Another, to be held in January under the auspices of the Institute 
for Educational Leadership at Georcc Washington University, will 
produce materials aimed at helping those at the State and local level 
to work t ward eliminating sex discrimination in the schools. 

An OE grant was made under the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Art to the Univei'sity of Puget Sound in Tacoma, Wash., for 
"Project Ufjward Mobility.'* It provides a l-year fellowship progmm 
for women, includinsr a T-month internship in universities ana related 
governmental agencies. One group of interns has completed the pro- 
gram^ and received ninster^s degrees, and a second group is now in 
training. 

The goal is to develop the capabilities of the participants to work 
at ndministi-ative levels in higher education. In fiscal year 1973, OE 
provided $75,000 for program development and $54,000 for stipends. 
This year, $90,000 will be provided for program development. 

The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education has 
also supplied moneys for a number of pi-ojects. In fiscal 1973, its first 
year of operation, the fund provided resources totaling $544,890 for 
seven major programs aimed solely at tlie postsecondary needs of 
women. 

Some examples of the types of grants made ai-e : To operate a service 
center designed to improve the career and educational opportunities of 
adult urban women, to cstablisli a women's center for career and life 
planning and the integrution of career and liberal arts curriculums, 
and to develop and produce a video-cassette law school course on wom- 
en and the law. 

Additionally, a number of other projects, while not dealing solely 
with women, have major components responsive to women. These in- 
clude projects aimed genci^ally at developing new approaches to non- 
traditional learners, such as mature people resuming their education 
and part-time students. 

^ I would like to submit for the record at this point a more detailed 
list of the seven women's programs sponsored by the fund. 

At the ne\y National Institute of Education, funds totaling $2,002,- 
9D6 were obligated during fiscal year 1973 for 12 research and develop- 
ment projects. 

Senator Moxdalk, ^^cre did they go ? 

Mn Saunders. I liavc a list of them which I would like to submit. 
I will attac]] it as exhibit 1. 
[The information referred to in exhibit 1 follows :] 
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CXHIStT I 



rXSGAL 1973 MOMCll'fl mOGtUMS 



rUNO FOR THE IHP W O V gWatT Of POST8 » O0W D ARY COOCATXON 



1) Brat CollBq^ $49«S72 
Lake roft, Xllinoii 

For th« reitructuring of the collars to neat poaUedoiwUry •tfuea- 
tional naada of non^oolla^a-aga voMn. 

2) San Joaa Collaga $51,781 
San Joaa, California 

For a pro^raa of aarvicaa daaignad to faciliUta tha ra*antzy of 
Ainority wovan into poaUacondary aducation. 

3) Wo— n'a Innar«City Educational l^aomra Sarvica 1209,690 
Boaton, Maaaadiuaatta 

For tha oparation of a aarvica cantar daaignad to iaprova tha caraar 
and aducational opportunitlaa of adult urban voaan in tha graatar 
Boaton araa. 

4) Killa Colla ga $7S,600 
Oakland, California 

To aatabliah a woMn*a cantar for caraar and Ufa planning and tha 
intagration of caraar and libaral arta curricuU. 

Si Saton Hall Univaraity $46,994 
Newark, Haw Jaraay 

For tha davalopannt and production of a vldao-caaaatta law achool 
couraa on wonan and tha law. 

6) llbmn'a Hiatotv Raaaarch CanUr» Inc. $50,457 
Barkalay, California 

For davaloping local collactiona of Htariala aanaitiva to t«o— n*a 
naada by (1) intanaiva training of library intama in tha Mthoda 
of tha library, and (2) on-aiU conaulUtiona to librailaa intaraatad 
in providing aarvicaa to woaan. 

7) Purdua Univaraity $60,S96 
weat Lafayatta, Indiana 

For reducing tha attrition of woaan atudanta in tha aciancaa. 

Additionally, a ntnbar of othar projacta whila not aolaly daaling with 
woaan, do hava Major covponanta raaponaiva to woaan. lhaaa includa pro- 
jacU aiaang ganarally at davaloping new apprtMchaa to non- traditional 
laamara . 
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FISCAL YEAR 1973 FUNDIKG BY KIE OF V90HEM*S PROGRAMS 



12 ProjectB—Total Funding: $2 > 002, 966 



THE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM (Field Initiated Studies) 

1) " The Role of Women in American Society " $54,646.50 
Educational Development Center 
Newton, Massachusetts 

To develop a film and related teaching n.aterials on alternative life 
choices available to women. 



7.) " Sex as a Factor Influencing Career Recommendations of Public School 
Guidimce Counselors " $9,691,31 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

To study whether a student's sex alters the career recommendations of 
a counselor and other aspects of student-counselor relationships. 

3) " The Impact of Colleges and Universities on Educational and Occupational 
Aspirations of Women" $9,976.00 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara, California 

The study compares the differential effects of attending college or 
university upon the educational and occupational aspirations of men 
and women. 



4) " The Impact of Educational Attainment on Fertility and Female Labor 
Force Behavior " $92,021.00 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 

To estimate the structural aspects of the labor market to answer the 
questions : 

(a) What are the costs and benefits of education in economic terms? 

(b) If women not currently working enter the labor market would 
they receive benefits similar to those presently working? 

(c) What is the economic cost to women of bearing children? 
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5) " Study of Sex Bias and Sex Fairness in Career Guidance Materials" $35,000 
(in-house study) NIE hopes to continue this study in FY 74. 

The project has three objectives: 

(a) to determine operational criteria for sex bian and sex fairness 
in career guidance materials inventories 

(b) to issne a request for proposals to have the operational criteria 
applied to published Inventories and placed in a consumer's manual 

(c) to identify further research needs and secondary analyses 

As this study is large in scope, it has a senior consultant and an out* 
side Planning Group to help identify issues to be addressed. A workshop 
is planned by the end of February in which counselor educators, test 
constructors, and publishers, psychologists, and others interested in 
wonten and counseling will be invited to react to the tentative opera- 
tional criteria for sex bias and sex fairness. 



6) "Educational Development Project" $1,636,000. (NIE hopes to continue 
this program in FY 74). 
Educational Development Corporation 
Providencia , J^ode Island 

This project Jls designed to appeal mainly to women interested in re- 
entering- the labor force although it does not confine Itself solely 
to. women* .Hie program Is developing techniques .for telephone counsel* 
ing and guidance, surveying local educational resources, collating 
information about careers, and updating information and procedures 
to train and supervise paraprofessional* telephone counselors. 

The BDC counseling effort is -directed at persons who are non*coXlege 
educated and home^based. Its focus is-on^career^decision making and 
career information rather than on job placement. 



OFFICE OF RESEARCH GRANTS 

7) " The Effect of Interest in Material on Sex Differences in Children's 
Reading Congprehension" $9,977.00 ^"T 
Illinois iJniversity 

Urhana, Illinois 

To explore the effect of interest on comiprehension by supplying boys 
.then girls high versiM low .interest. reading materials, 

8) "A Study of Womsn as Graduate Students " $44 ,-743 
Virginia Polytschnic Instritute 

Blacksburg, Virginia 
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To determine whether or not discrimination against women as graduate 
students exists, and how it is shown, e.g. male-female differences 
in admission rates, finsmcial support, treatment as students, types of 
institutions, and fields of study. 



9) " Modification of Female Leadership Behavior in the Presence of Males" 
$22,000 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 

The three objectives of this study are to: 

(a) investigate whether task-oriented leadership behaviors of females 
differ from those of males 

(b) determine experimentally whether leadership behaviors of females 
are modified in the presence of males 

(c) validate a novel technique for assessing interpersonal interaction. 



10) " Massachusetts Law, Woinen and Vocational Education " $69,110 
Organization for Social and Technical Innovation 
Newton, Massachusetts 

To examine the interaction between a State law and an educational 
system to learn more about the dynamics of their relationship to each 
other. The law which is the subject of this study is one which enlarges 
educational opportunities for girls attending public schools in 
Massachusetts. The educational system studied is vocational education. 



11) " The Effect of Prenatally Administered Progestins on IQ Achievement , 
Personality Development and Gender Role Behavior in Children ." $9,998 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 

To examine the effect of such progestins in children in controlled 
research groups. 



12 ) " Classroom Interactions and the Impact of Evaluation Feedback; Sex 
Differences in Learned Helplessness " $9 , 804 
Illinois University 
Champaign, Illinois 

The study addresses tho problem of children's maladaptive responses to 
failure on school-related achievement 'tasks. 
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FISCAL YEAR 19^4 NIE PROPOSED PPOJECTS— AWAlTiriG FINAL POLICY DECISIOHS 
BY THE NATIG::AL COU:iCIL oil EDUCATIOn RESEARCH 



Because of our undecided Tiscal Year 1974 funding, the Council has not yet 
wCe firm policy decisions covering new initiatives for the Institute. 



CAREER EDUCATIO?; P?.O^F>A.M 

1) Continuation of the " St'^dy of Sox Bias and S*2X Fairness in Career 
Guidance y.atsrials" $165,000 

(See the description under FY 73 funding project #5) 



2) Continuation of the " Educational DevQlocr.ent Project" $500/000 
(See the description under FY 73 funding, project 



3) ** Careor Eti'jcatlcn ?:39d3 of Minority 'Wor.en " $60,000 

The focus of this program is the er.:pioyTnent problems minority women 
face when entering the labor force* 



4) " Study of I.inkAces-< or Woren betvcen Fducatic n and Labor Market with 
Specific :. un-3i3 cn ; o.s o: vJ--.-:i.-: ..'^i.-is ' $10,000 

To review and synthesis™ existing literature and evaluate existing 
progranis as they relate to: 

(a) the prcblcns wor.en face prior to entering the labor force 

(b) a survey of the existing guidance proararjs for worsn m high 
schools and colleges with an er^chasis on special counseling pro- 
grams which are prinariiy ccr.ccrnod with worr.on 

(c) a ivview of the theoretical and empirical investigations which 
handle special prcblenrs which relate to* guidance and counseling 
for wc.T.en (achiever.ent conflicts, sex role ^stereotyping, etc). 

OFFICE or rr.^L-ARCM FxroLcr.-TCRv srvojss 



In SepterJber, the Office of Research and Exploratory Studies brought on board 
Dr. Jean Lipman-Blurron as their specialist in research on and about women. 



,"4.725 O • 74 - 
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Dr, Upman-Blumen has proposed four projects for funding by the 
Office of Research and Exploratory Studies, though again we must 
« mention that the Council has not yet made decisions covering 
these and other new Initiatives . 

5) "Vicarious Achievencnt Project" $3,000 

This project Is designed to assess the problems of vicarious 
modes of achievement in both females and males « £)irect 
achievement, and fear of success and failure are alternative 
modes of achievement else studied within this research design* 
Vicarious achievement in female subjects is a special research 
focus within this project. The project is designed to address 
the question of whether girls are taught to meet their needs for 
achievement primarily through the success of an important male 
figure in their lives, (i,e, father, brother, husband) rather than 
through their own achievement efforts. How does this affect 
their educational and career as well as other important life 
choices and .styles? (A foUow-up project is tentatively planned 
to develop training modules for classroom resocialization to 
direct achievement modes. The follow-up prcJeoL is not included 
in this budget figure) . 

6) "Life Plans of Married Women" $60,000 

This research represents a follow-up of a 1968 study of 1900 
- married women. The original data were collected prior to the 
advent of the women's movement, which presumably has had 
considerable impact on certain segments of the female 
population. 

This follow-up study will assess the degree to which the 
movement and other factors have made an impact upon the 
educational and occupational aspirations of a group of married 
• women. 

7) International Interdisciplinary Conferences on Male/Female 
Roles in Advanced Industrialized Societies " $50 > 000 (to 
cover first conference/workshop) 

The first conference # now in the planning ^tage, would focus 
on the occupational and educational problems facing women in 
industrialized societies. The conference would have an inter- 
national and interdisciplinary perspective on the problems 
discussed, ,The conferences are designed to bring together 
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researchers, educators, policy formulators and implementers , 
as well c<s mass media personnel* A major purpose of these 
conferences is to synthesize existing and current research 
and plan future research that will form the basis for an informed 
social policy. 

The initial conference is planned for late 1974 and there is a 
good possibility that foreign countries will supply matching 
funds to support it« 

8) Women in Education Literature Review $4,000 

This is a review of the literature concerned with women's 
education . It will attempt to look at the historical, sociolo-- 
gical, economic, psychological, occupational, and educational 
literature that focusses upon issues in women's education. 
It will be an effort to assess the quality and direction of 
research on women's education. This review will be done in 
order to identify those areas of research which should form 
the focus of NIE's research effort on women's roles. 
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Senator Mondale, Let us just take a look nt those for a minute. 
Where did those grants go? 

Mr. Saitndeks. They are attached to the testimony. These include : 
A study to determine whether a student's sex alters the career recom- 
mendations of guidance counselors, a film and teaching materials on 
alteniative life choices available to women for use in schools, a study 
to determine whether discrimination against female graduate students 
exists, a study on the modification of female leadership behavior in 
the presence of males, and a career information service aimed mainly 
at women interested in reentering the labor force, 

I would like to submit for the record at tliis point a more com- 
prehensive list of programs funded by NIE. This list includes a 
number of projects that NIE would like to fimd, based on the admin- 
istration's budget request. As you know, tlie Congress has reduced 
that request substantially, and adjustments in the plans may be 
necessary. 

Senator Mondale. Eeduced in what request? 

Mr. Saunders. NIE budget request. We asked for $162 million. 

Senator Mondale. What percent of the increase would go to fight 
discrimination if you were granted it? 

Mr. Saunders. Do you have a specific figure on that? 

Ms, RiEDEK. Somewhere in the neighborhood of an additional $1 
million to $2 million, in addition to the roughly $2 million worth of 
projects already underway. 

Senator Mondale, What did we ap])ropriate ? 

Ms. RiEDER. The Senate appropriated $75 million. 

Senator Mondale. What did you request? 

Mr. Saunders. We requested $162 million. 

Senator Mondale. So out of $95 million, do you intend to set aside 
another $1 million for this project? We are talking about $90 mil- 
lion you said we did not give you, and you are planning to give how 
much of that to this project? 

Mr. Saunders. Between $1 million and $2 million. 

Senator Mondale, That is doing better. Go ahead. 

Mr, Saunders. It is really difficult to tell that. We would have to 
wait and see what kind of package came in. 

In conclusion. Senator, we intend to continue and expand our sup- 
port for these kinds of projects under existing authority. At the same 
time, we are realistic enough to know that in order to achieve a maxi- 
mum commitment from the many progi^ams and agencies that could 
make a contribution, continuing encouragement and followup will be 
necessary. 

The Office of Education will establish within tlie next few weeks a 
Women's Action Office, thus implementing the key recommendation 
made by the Commissioner's Task Force report. 

This office will oversee, OE efforts to secure equal opportunity for 
women within the agency and in education at large. It will also serve 
as a clearinghouse for information on discrimination against women. 
So, in other words, within the next few weeks one of the key recom- 
mendations will be accomplished and in place. 

Also, the Commissioner has assured me that he will commit funds 
this year for initiating additional programs aimed at achieving edu- 
cational equity for women. 
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In sum, Mr. Chairman, we are confident t)iat the actions outlined 
above, botli completed and contemplated, together with the rising con- 
cei'n and action by otliei* Federal agencies and State, local and private 
organizations will pi'oduce progress toward the objectives shared by 
the Department and this subcommittee. This Department is committed 
to doing its share but these problems can only be solved by increased 
awareness, concern and committed action by the whole society. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and I will be 
happy to respond to any (juestions you or other members of the sub- 
committee may have. 

Senator Mo>rDALE. Why have no final guidelines for Title IX been 
issued a ycai* aftei* enactment? 

Mr. Saundbrs. Title IX guidelines are still in dra^t form. 

Mr. IIoL^vfES. If I may. Senator, as the statement indicated, the regu- 
lations under Title IX are now being circulated within the Depart- 
ment and among other departments. 

Senatoi' Mondale. Do you expect those to be promulgated shortly ? 

Mr. HoLTvrEs. Comments are back to us now, and we are reviewing 
the^ni. The document should go to the Secretary in the very near future. 

Senator Monuale. When do you think the guidelines will be final? 

Mr. HoLMKs. I would expect them to be issued for comment by the 
first of January. 

Senator Mojcdale. What do you mean, in the Federal Kegister ? 

Mr, Holmes. Yes, the Federal Kegister, issued for comment at the 
beginning of the year. 

Senator Mondale. Do you agree with the Task Force recommenda- 
tions that title IX shoAild be amended to increase educational institu- 
tions not now covered, such as military academies, single sex public 
undergiaduate colleges, private undergraduate colleges, and the rest? 

Mr. Saunders. The Office of Education response to that recom- 
mendation was that it was too early at this point, it was unrealistic to 
talk about amendments to the law which was just on the books, and we 
are still in the process of trying to implement it. 

We would like to see the law implemented before we consider fur- 
ther changes. 

Mr, Holmes. If I may, it is not altogether clear to me. Senator, why 
tJie exemptions were legislated from the legislative history in the hear- 
ing record. The legislation is packed full of such exemptions, as you 
note. I do not know what went into Congress' consideration. 

Senator Mondale. Do you supi)ort removing those exemptions? 

Mr. Holmes. I have to agi-ee with Mr. Saunders too that I think we 
need more information. I think the Congress might very well want to 
consider that issue itself as well. 

Senator Mondale. But that is why you are up here, to find out your 
point of view. You do not have one ? 

Mr. Holmes. No ; I do not at this point in time. 

Se^nator Mondale. Title IX applies to all education programs and 
NSF, the Defense Department and other agencies should also be en- 
forcing it. What steps have you taken to coordinate their efforts with 
those of HEW? 

Mr. Holmes. Yes. We have circulated a number of memoranda and 
the regulations in draft form to all such agencies. The Office of Civil 
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Rights at HEW 1ms bi»cii delegated the lead responsibility in develop- 
ing the. regulations. The regulations as developed liave been circulated 
to all these agencies for their views and comments. 

[Additional information supplied for the rocord follows:] 

On July 27 the then-Director of the OfBce for Civil Rights, 3. Stanley Pottinger, 
wrote to the Office of AIunaKement ami Budget re(iuestiii).' u tleU'gution of au- 
thority to the OfiBce for Civil Rights to take the lead in drafting a regulation to 
iinpleiiient Title IX and to coordinate that process with the *>ther ageiicl'^s. A 
copy of the letter requesting the authority and the letter granting the authority 
are attached as Exhibits 2 and 3. 

[The exhibits i-eferred to follow :] 
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Exhibit 2 

July 21, 1972 



Mr. Frank Carluccl 
Deputy Director 

Office of Management and Budget 
17th & Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington « D. C. 

Dear Mr. Car luce it 

Our office is presently in the process of developing 
regulations governing the administration of Title IX 
of the "Education Amendments of 1972", P.L. 92-318« 
which prohibits sex discrimination in certain 
Federally assisted programs. Ms. Gwendolyn Gregory, 
who is the project director for the planning and 
writing of regulations to administer Title IX, has 
been in contact with Mr. Willicun Boleyn of 0MB 
concerning the need for coordinating the writing 
and establishment of regulations or administrative 
guidelines under Title IX which may arise in agencies 
other than H0f. Mr, Boleyn has suggested we write 
directly to you on this matter. 

As you may know. Section 902 of the Education Amendments 
Act provides that "each department or agency which is 
empoweriBd to extend Federal financial assistance in any 
education program or activity. is authorized and 
directed to effectuate the provisions of Section 901, 
by issuing rules, regulations, or orders of general 
applicability..,** This section also requires that the 
President approve all such regulations. 

At the present time there is no delegation of authority, 
either by Executive Order or other direction, to coordinate 
enforcement of Title XX. Our first concern, there fore » 
is to ensure that there is an Administrat Jon-wide 
promulgation of uniform and consistent regulations. In 
order to ensure this result, I would like to suggest 
that your office designate the office for Civil Rights, 
HEW, as the agency responsible for coordinating the 
development of uniform regulations. Following this 
task, it will also be helpful if your office would 
delegate responsibility for coordinating Title IX 
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.4t activities euoong departments and agencies 
onfor(%e regulation la established. Sln.ce the vast 
^^tety of education sex discrimination problems 
'oa;* be enforced in this office, we are inclined to 
Vlleve that the coordination function should be 
assigned herei howover, that decision need not be 
reached at this time, unless you wish to make the 
assignment now. 

If you are agreeable to these suggestions, Z would 
appreciate your designating sonveone to meet with 
Ms* Gregory at the earliest possible time in order to 
bring the matter to a conclusion and Inform all 
relevant departments and agencies of it* Ms. Gregory 
can be reached at Code 13*37603. 

Thanks for your assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Stanley Pottinger 
Director, Office for Civil Rights 



GGregory-.blcw 7/21/72 
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IQXHIBIT 3 

Executive Office of the Puesident, 
Office of Managemejjt and Budget, 

Washington, B.C., August 28, 1912, 

Mr. .1. Stanley Pottinoer, 

l>irccton Office for Vicil Rights, Department of Health, Education, and Wei fare, 
WasIii7igton, D.C, 

1)ear Mr. I'ottingeu: In veferonco to your letter of July 27, I agree that uni- 
form iiiH] coiisi.stenr re;,ajlationy should he Oeveloped to iujplenieut the provisions 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments Act of 1072, 

Since your Office has had extensive experience with the general problem of 
sex discrimination in educational institutions and will have the major responsi- 
bility for enforcing the provisions of Title IX, I would like you to take the lead 
in tlie development of uniform regulations. This should be done, as you suggest, 
hi conjunction with the other agencies having Title IX responsibility. 

If I can be of furtlier assistance, please let me know. 
Sincerely, 

Fbank C. Carlucci, 

Deputy Director, 

Senator Mondai.e. Do NSF, the Defense Department and others 
have offices designed to enforce Title IX educational programs under 
tlieir aegis ? 

Mr, Holmes. Each of tlie agencies of course has an Office of Equal 
Opportunity under basically Title VI authority, and I think that 
those offices within these other agencies are the ones that will address 
Title IX. 

Senator Mondale. Wliat is the name of the person in charge of 
Title IX enforcement in the Defense Department? 

Mr. Holmes. We can give you that name for the record. 

Senator Moxdalr. Is there a full-time person there? 

ilr. Holmes. I do not know if there is a pereoii designated solely for 
Title IX. There is an office for Civil Rights to which we circulated the 
Title IX regulations, and that office like our office in HEW has respon- 
sibility for enforcing the law. 

We caji provide for the record the name of the head of that office. 

Senator Mondale. You know what I am asking. I can look that up. 
I want to know wliether tliere is an3''hody over there at the present time 
working on the problem. That is my question. Do you know the 
answer? 

Mr. Holmes. Mr. Cooke advises me there is a Federal women's co- 
ordinator at the Department of Defense. 
Senator Moxdale. Is there one in NSF, do you know ? 
Ms. TiTO^rpsoN. Yes. 

Senator Moxdale. Can you find that out and submit that for the 
record? In other words, it is my impression that the focus is just start- 
ing to develop in this problem, but I think it will be accelerated if 
someone is in charge. 

Mr. Holmes. Yes ; most definitely. 

[The information referred to and subsequently supplied follows :] 

On September 22, 1972 the then-Director of the Office for Civil Rights, J. Stanley 
Pottinger, sent to each of the agencies or Departments which fund eduoatiori 
programs and activities a letter notifying them of Title IX and asking them to 
designate a person to coordinate Title IX activities. A copy of that letter is 
attached as Exhibit 4. We received a communication from each of the agencies, 
eithei^ by telephone or in writing, stating the name of the designated person. 
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The representative for the National Science Foundation (NSF) Is Arthur J. 
Kusinski, Assistant to the General Counsel. The representative for the Depart* 
ment of Defense Is ht Col. Marilyn J. Russell, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Defense (MRS) (EO). Attached as Exhibit 6 Is a complete list of the designated 
persons for all agencies. On October 16. 1973 I sent to each of the agencies and 
departments a copy of the Title IX regulation and asked for their comments. 
A copy of that letter Is attarhpfl bh B:chlblt 6. We hare received comments from 
the majority of the agencies and are In the process In evaluating them. At the 
request of some of the agencies, such as the Environmental Protection Agency* 
representatives of the Office for Civil Rights have met with Washington and 
Regional enforcement staff to brief them on Title IX and on the regulation. 
(Exhibits 4, 5, and 6 follow : ) 
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Exhibit 4 

DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



.SEP 221972 

tfr* 4«rona 5Uunan 
Director 

Oltlc* oC £^114 1 OppoTttzolty 
D«|iArtueAt of ALrlcultur* 
Vaahlngtoo, O.C. 207i0 

Dear Hr. fihiMUi 

Out office it lu tho proctM of dereloplvji • rcnulAtlcm to l^^ple^at • 
Title 12 of the TduCMtifm AMmtdr^nf of 1972 (P.t. 95-315) vhlch 
prohibite eex ^scrtBiuetton in f^orelly neeieteti educntfon profrene 
tsd Activities. 

JU TOO eejr Itsov* Section 902 of tbo KdticatloQ Aoeodnento of 1972 
proYidee that *'Kech Federal depertiseiot and af^eocy vhich ie etioovered 
to extend Federal financial aaaiatance to any cducatloo pre^rar or 
activity la atsthorixed and directed to effectuate the prcvleiooa 
of ?ection 991 rprohlhltio5r aeac dlacrlrloatioo) hf iainltir niJea. 
re^tslatiooa, or orders of s^neral appllcahility ..." 7\d9 ecctlon 
also requires tSat the President approve ell such rerulatlona. 

la order to eaffurc an adclnlatratlon-vJde prer»ulrAtlon of unlforv 
aod consistent recuIeCicms • our office has sourbt direction frotb the 
Office of hana&ebent and ludfet to coordinate the dcvelorrent of 
renOatlons aron< the several spencies which fund euticatlon proiirnr'S 
and actlvitiss* I have ^closed a copy of a latter fror frank * 
CarlMcci* Deputy Director of reouescin; this oft ice to t4ke the 
lsa4 in this process. 

Our rstulatios Is presenay in first draft for* and vlll be sent to 
yoo far Goa»*SBt shortly. 

X vowld appreciate yaut deal(natinr. soneone to tseet vlth Ovendelyn 
Gra^.ory, who is the project director lor the plannlnR and vritins of 
the regulation. Ks. Cresory can be reacb<d at code 1> 37^03. During 
the period of Octobar 10-21 please contact nurton Taylor at Code IV 
3M18. 

Thaak yoo for yevr SMlstance. 

siaeerely yours. 



FILE 



OFRCI 


SUKNAMB 


DATI 


OFdCI 


RtaflMfAinitr 




orricB 


SUKNAMS 


OATI 






Dite 


^tor» 


>ff ice far C 


Ml t 


l)chta 
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Exhibit 5 

Mr. M. Stanley Kelly 

Deputy Director 

Equal Opportunity Programs 

Agency for International Development 

New State Building 

Washington, D. C. 20523 

Ms. Maxine Cr»de 

Office of Rqua L opportunity 

u. S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D. C. 20250 

Mr. Gil Cordova 

Office of the General Manager for EEC 
U. S. Atomic Energy commission 
Washington, D. C. 20545 

Mr. John B. Russell 
Director of the Office of 

Facilities and Operations 
Cibil Aeronautics Board 
1824 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, * 
Washington, D. C. 20428 

Hs. Alice Helm 

Deputy Assistant General Counsel 
Department of Commerce 
Washington* D. C. 20230 

Lt. Col. Marilyn J. Russell 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 

Defense (MRS) (EO) 
Department of Defense - Room 3-B-936 
Washington, D. c. 20301 

Mr. Prank Kent 

Director of the Human Rights 

Division 
Office or Economic opportunity 
1200 19th Street, NW 
Washington* D. C. 20506 
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Page 2 



Mr. Richard Murray 

Deputy General Counsel 

Office of Emergency preparedness 

17th and F Street, NW - Room 215 

Washington, D. C. ?0504 

M-". Carol Thomas 

Director, Office of Civil Rights 

and Urban Affairs ^ 
Environmental Protection Agency 
401 M Street, SW - Room 735 
Washington, D. C. 20460 

Ms. Josephine Trevathan 
Policy Coordinator 
Office for Civil Rights 
General Services Administration 
Washington, D. C, 20405 

Mr. Kenneth F. Holbert * 
Director, Office for Civil Rights 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Washington, n. r. 20410 

Mr. williara H. Hunter 

Equal Opportunity Specialist 

Office of the Secretary 

Office for Equal Opportunity, Title VI 

U. S. Department of the Interior - Room 1345 

19th and Constitution Avenue, NW. 

Washington, D. C. 20240 

Mr. Winifred Dunton 
Attorney Advisor 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration of Justice 
Indian Building 
Department of J^^s^i^^^ 
Washington, D. C. 20530 

Mr. Arthur A. Chapin 
Director, Office of Equal 

Employment Opportunity 
Department of Labor - Room 7415 
Washington^ D. C. 20210 
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Page 3 



Mr. Lawrence vogel 
Civil Rights Coordinator 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 
Washington, D. C. 20546 



Mr. Odell Vaughn 



Chief Benefits Director 
Veterans ?^dministrat ion 
810 Vermont Avenue, NW 
Washington, D. C. 20420 



Mr. Joseph R. Schurman 

Associate General Counsel (Humanities) 

National Foundation on the Arts 

and the Humanities 
1800 G Street, NW. 
Washington, D. C. 2U506 . 

Mr. Arthur J. Kusinski 
Assistant to the General Counsel 
National Science Foundation 
1800 G Street, NW. 
Washington, D. c. 20550 

Mr. Arnold Feldman 
Deputy Director for Compliance 
Small Business Administrafinn 
1441 L Street, NW 
Washington, D. C. 20416 

Ms. Gladys Rogers 

Special Assistant for Womens Affairs to the 

Deputy Under Secretary for Management 
Department of State - Room 4253' 
Washington, D. C. 20520 

Mr, Jim Burroughs 
Administrative Audit 
Division of Personnel 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tennccsrr 37902 

Mr. John crazier 
Director 

Office for Civil Rights 
Department of Transportation 
Washington, D. C. 2059^^ 
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Exhibit 6 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

OCT 1 5 1973 



Mr. M. Stanlay rally 
Deputy nir<»ctor 
Tqiutl Opportunity Pro)t»r«»a 
^Agency for Tnt^mntlonal Pavelopwnt 
?*ow Stnt(* nutlilinp 
Vashlnr.ton, n.C. 20523 

Dear Mr. Kelly: 

I have enclonad a copy of a draft KcRiilarlon which la hplnr circulatad 
within th« Pepartmcnt for conmcnts and w\ll th^n he B«nt to the 
Secretary. T wnuld apprecifiCt' yuur svncHn^ n« your agency corwencs 
by f!w7erab«r 2. 

Jilnce the President nniBt uppmve th« 'Jepulatlon prinr lo ItH first 
ptihHcaClon, ve would lifrc to h«ve the henefit of vmrr ccrrmpnta prior 
to our 9(!ndlnR it to the White T'ouB^. 

Tf you h.Tve any qtmstions, pleaae contact Cwmidplvn Crepory on 
962-1801. 

Sincerely yonra, 

Peter K. Holmes 
Director 

Office for Civil Plfhta 

^ncloaura 



FY 







OFnc« 
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Sonator Mondai.k. At the time of the task force ropoit Avomen con- 
stituted only i>oiront of personnel at the GS-13 level or above in 
the office of Civil Ri^ilits. Has this clianged in the last year, '^nd, if 
so, how much? 

Mr, S.\rNi>K!?<. I think that is a mixed picture. Senator. There has 
been some improvement in some <rradcs, but overall it does not look 
jrood. For example, while we have some statistics here, since 1970 the 
l>ercenta<re of women of the <rro\ip in <zrades 16 a!\d above has ^:jono 
from 4 percent to 11.4 percent. 

Semitor iVroXhAt.K. Do you have a fi<rure that is the same for tlie 11.6 
pei'cent ti^ruie ^ In other words, your report said in grades GS~18 or 
above th(u-e weit* only 11.6 percent women a year a^jjo. What is the 
comparable percent a^^e today ? Do you have that ? 

Air. Sai nukks. I do not. 

Ms. TnoMTsoN. We have statistics worked in a different way for 
(iS-13 throuirh 15 and above and from a statistical basis I would say 
we have not improved. We have fewer women in those grades, GS-l*^ 
and above. 

Semitor Moxuai.k. So it is probably the case that the percentage fi^- 
nw. is lower? 

Ms. TiioMrsoNv I would think so, but I can furnish it to you. 
[Tlie infonnation referred to and subsequently^ supplied follows:] 

Attached as Exhibit 7 is a summary of the employees of the Offine for Civil 
Rights by race and sex as of September 30, 1973. Of the 201 total figure for em- 
ployment of GS-13's and above, 21 are females which constitutes only 10.4%. 

However, OE's percentage was 18.3% when the Task Force report was written 
and is still 18.3%. 

[Exhibit No. 7 follows:] 

EXHIBIT 7 

OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS HEADQUARTERS & REGIONS ON BOARD AS OF SEPT. 30, 1973 





Female 




Male 






Grade 


Spanish Amerl- 
sur- can 
Black White named Indian 


Orien- 
tal 


Spanish Ameri- 
sur- can 
Total Black White named Indian 


Orien- 
tal Total 


Grand 
total 





17 1 1 1 

16 1 1 1 

15 3 3 6 12 16 1 29 35 

14 3 4 1 8 24 26 5 55 63 

13 3 4 7 31 34 8 73 80 

12 7 9 2 2 20 15 11 2 1 29 49 

11 9 7 3 1 20 7 6 4 17 37 

10 1 1 1 

9 21 18 2 41 11 7 5 23 64 

8 1 1 1 

7 38 11 3 1 53 3 1 3 1 2 10 . 63 

6 26 8 _ 34 1 L I ; 35 • 

5 27 19 3 1 50 2 1 * I A 5^^ 

4 15 r, 16i6 3 . 1 2 37 1 1 2 39^ 

3 13 5 6 1 25 2 1 1 4 29 

2 3 2 1 6 6 

1 1 1 1 

Total.. 169 104 25 4 8 3IO 107 107 30 3 2 249 559 



Senator Mondai£. Can you give us that figure? That does not sound . 
as if there is very much progress. That is backwards, not forward. 
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Does the Office of Civil Riirhts have enough staff to enforce Title 
IX? . 

Mr. PIoLMES. Not presently, Senator. We received in the supplemen- 
tal appropriations a total of 18 additional positions for Title IX. We 
have in fiscal 1974 appropriations, which is currently coming through 
the legislative process, 165 additional staff to our office, approximately 
50 persons in the higher education area, and 30 in the elementary and 
secondary education area. 

The majority, I think, of that number will bo vsrorking vs^ith Title 
IX. I might mention in that connection that we want, from an enforce- 
ment standpoint to incorporate Title IX enforcement v^ith our basic 
Title VI reviews, and therefore people may be designated or man-years 
designated for both statutes. 

You will find our investigators enforcing both Title VI and Title 
IX. 

Senator Mondale. Can you tell us whether you get all the staff you 
request for Title IX enforcement? 
Mr. IIoLKEs. Yes. 

Senator Mokdaue. How much are you spending now annually in 
Title IX enforcement? 

ivlr. Holmes. There are 18 people that we received from the supple- 
mental appropriations, Senator, for Title IX enforcement. Of course 
more than 18 people are involved in the Title IX work right now, even 
though the regulations have not been finally published. 

Senator Mondale. Do you feel that you have a staff now to do the 
job? 

Mr. Holmes. I think with the additional 165 in fiscal 1974 appropri- 
ation we will know better after getting them on board and training 
them whether we have enough or not. 

Senator Mondale- In the task force report it was shown that a num- 
ber of OE and NIE career education publications appeared to show 
sex bias — women working as nurses, men as doctors, men as the super- 
visors, et cetera. 

The report said OE has funded the development of an extremely 
sex-biased career guidance test as part of career guidance. 

There is a film which shows women in limited and stereotyped fe- 
male occupation roles and sex stereotyping is evident. 

Have these materials been withdrawn from distribution? 

What is happening fr^ thnso documents? 

Mr. Saunders. The film was withdrawn from circulation. A great 
deal of work has been dohe by the public affairs office of OE to make 
sure that some of these sex biases do not appear in future publica- 
tions. 

Senator Mondale. Is anyone on your panel familiar with that part 
of the task force report? 
Mr. RtEDER. Yes, I am. 

Senator Mondale. Could you tell us where you are on that? 

Ms. RiEDER. The specific project at Johns Hopkins University is not 
being funded this year. We have a niajor study that has been initi- 
ated on sex bias and sex fairness in career guidance, counseling, 
changes in curriculum. This is under the Ohio State University con- 
tract. So we have made changes in every one of these. 
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Senator Mondalb. Do you think that the criticism of the task force 
report still bears some validity, however? 

Ms. RiEDER. Yes, I think so. I think one of tlie major problems 
though is really getting at a definition in career guidance and counsel- 
ing material as to what is sex bias and what is sex fairness. This is 
what we hope to come up with within 2 or 8 months. 

Senator Moxdale. How much would it cost to conduct a Coleman- 
type study on sex discrimination? Do you think such a study would 
be worthwhile? 

Mr. Saunders. NIE is planning quite a major study. I had better 
turn the microphone over to Corrie. 

Ms. RiEDER. We have proposed to conduct about a $500,000 study to 
both collect and improve our data base on women in education and 
also to begin developing some promising interventions. To do a Cole- 
man-type study I think would be on the order of several million 
dollars. 

Senator Mondale. Tyould that be valuable, in your opinion? You 
may have seen the testimony we received at our last hearing in which 
some of the organizations interested in this field felt there was much 
that we needed to do in terms of basic data and material and informa- 
tion on sex discrimination that can only be developed by this type of 
effort. 

Ms. RiEDER. It is questionable. I think what we really have to do 
is to mine our 1970 census for data on career patterns, einployinent 
patterns, et cetera, of women. 

If you were to speak to Jim Coleman now, I tliink you would find he 
questions whether, given our level of statistical techniques, more 
studies like that are necessary or whether we need to get small kinds 
of studies, microstudies. 

I think it is a question now of whether we should be spending sev- 
eral million dollars to get a Coleman-like report or whether we know 
enough, and what we really need are some specific interventions. 

Senator Mondale. What has HEW done to inform individual 
women of their rights under Title IX? Are there any efforts along 
that way? 

Mr. Holmes. Yes, Senator. We have issued a number of memoranda, 
as the statement mentioned to you. We have asked those in higher 
ediicational institutions and also in elementary and secondary institu- 
tions to insure that policies contained in Title IX bo disseminated 
among faculty and student bodies. 

Also we have developed a poster that has been very popular and has 
been widely circulated among both elementary and secondary schools 
and higher education institutions on the issue of sex discnmmation 
in employment, as well as the treatment of students. 

Mr. Saunders. I might add, Senator, that the Office of Education 
has published an article on the subject of Title IX in American Edu- 
cation last fall, one o,f the recent issues. 

Senator Mondale. Could you have someone on your staff who has 
worked with this task force, which I think is most impressive, give us 
an updating on what has happened in each area of recommendations? 

Mr. Saunders. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. I would like a point-by-point breakdown for ex- 
ample in personnel, administration, education, salaries, and the rest, 
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so we can have a quick checklist of what kind of progress has be^n 
made in each of the recommendations of this task force. 

Mr. Saunders. We have a report on each action, on every action 
taken by the Office of Education on each recommendation of the task 
force. I will ask for an overall summary o,f what has been done. 

Those are commitments which the Office has just made within the 
last few months. 

Ms. Thompson. At this point we have primarily jnst begun the 
groundwork. Very few of the recommendations have been imple- 
jncuteci per sc. Most of tbo liiireaiis and divisions Imyj iippviintcd either 
a task force or individuals to work on implementation. 

The prima i*y holdback has been establishing the Women's Action 
Office since that office will be responsible for monitoring the various 
recommendations, as well as keeping up with tbo activities of other 
bureaus and responsible people. 

We have also started developing materials with standard clauses 
similar to the Title VI message, that is, nondiscrimination relative 
to sex. 

Mr. Saunders. I would like to submit for the record the detailed 
statement of the Office of Education response, to the task force 
recommendations. 

Senator Mondale. I would like to have kind of a layman's response 
to a checklist of criticisms found in the task force. For example, if it 
were 11.6 in GS-13 and above a year ago, what is it today? That way 
WB can find out whether we are going up or down or whether they are 
being paid more or less. That is a simple statistical thing, it seems to 
me. i feel you could have that kind of survey for ns, so that we could 
put that in the record. 

Mr. Saunders. We can get that for you. 

[Information referred to may be found on p. 149.] 

Senator Mondale. I understand Holly Knox, who is here with you 
today, was the chairwoman of the Commissioner's Task Force on 
Women and Education. 

Ms. Knox. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Maybe you can help on that. 

Ms. Knox. The task force study coverod a very broad range of areas. 
Employment, although that is maybe the key to getting everything 
else uOiiC;, >vtt5 t<iij^ejitiiii» Ac(juil]y vvc Vr'crc askcc! to Jook at Oiii pro- 
grams and the problems women have under those programs. 

We did deal with employment because we felt it was key to long- 
term program policy changes. However, the recommendations dealt 
solely with |)rogram problems and getting changes in policies. 

Senator Mondale. For example, day <?nre shoiild be an allowed cost 
in order to serve people in the childbearing age? 

Ms. Knox. OE has rejected that recommendation, and NIE accepted 
it in an altered form. 

Senator Mondale. What does NIE want to do? 

Ms. KiEDER. Instead of using the phrase "day care," we would prefer 
to use the plu-asc "child care." We feel that funds should be available 
for various forms of child care, not just day care. We are working 
on it right now. 
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Sonator MoxoAr.r.. AVho n I'o yon talkiiiir to ? 

Ms. EiEDRR. TVe have mainly liad iii-houso rliscnssioiis on wliotlior 
wo do pr-ovido funds for rosoarcli and training in Miat area, 
Sonatoi* MoNDALE. "Resoni-ch ? 
iVts. "RiKDF.R. Yes. 

Rrnatnr Moor/Ai^r. Wo aiv havinti: <|iiiii» a n<rht witli this administra- 
tion ripht now. They want to deny day-cai*o services for any inothci^s 
wlio are neai- welfare and need day care to have a job. T gather that is 
the sort of thinff this task force is talkin<r about. 

Ms. Knox. Ri^rht. We wei'e talkinof about day-care sei'vices for 
women or men Vno are heinj? trained in OE progvamR, such as fellow- 
ship programs, manpower programs, and such. 

Sena 1 01' Moxdaf.k. I see. 

Ms. Kxox. We were concei'ued with the need to enable more women 
to get into those programs, so we keyed our day -care recommendation 
to encouraging their participation in HEW ti*aining programs in edu- 
cation. 

Senator Moxdalk. Good luck. If you can get me some infoi*mation 
oil that, I would appreciate it. 
Renaior Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just a few 
qnestior.K. 

One T believe would be for Mr. Saunders. As a pi-actical matter 
how far down lidu liilb I>ailon's public school systems does HEW 
reach to insure nondiscrimination in all education programs in which 
the Federal Govei'innent has a statutory i*ole ? 

Mr. Saundkrs. We will Ik* reaching the entire public educational 
system with the publication of the regulations. We have very normal 
and regular clmnnels through the States, tlie chief State school officers, 
superintendents of the school systems of this country, to inform them 
of the regulations and the requirements. 

Mr. Hor,:vtKS. Senator Staffoi-d, if I may respond to your question, 
T am with the Office for Civil Rights. From tlic enfoi'cement stand- 
point it is a multifaceted problem, the problem of sex discrimination 
at every level of education. 

We in onr basic enforcement program under the regidations, as well 
as \mder Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, do conduct investiga- 
tions at the elementary and secondary education level, and that is what 
we will be continuing to do under Title IX. 

Then you liave the question of the program funded by the Office 
of Education and the work tiiat is being done and the research in that 
area to create greater awareness and sensitivity to many of these issues. 
So it i.s a HiuitiiaceLed problem, and it does reach every level of the 
education system. 

Senator Mondalk. Do you expect it will be reaching into the areas 
tliat Ms. King described this morning in her prepared statement, that 
is the imbalance in paiticipation in sports, for example, that currently 
exists ? 

Her statement brought out quite vividly this imbalance. 
Mr. Holmes. Yes, that is very much a part of the Title IX coverage. 
Senator Mondalk. One additional question whicli may be a little 
repetitious, but I would still like to clarify it. With the NIE appro- 
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priations cut from SlIW million in fiscal year 1073 to $75 niillion in fis- 
cal year 1974, assuming the eonferenco report does get adopted, what 
will the efl'ect of this be on NIE research and development activities 
related to women? 

Mr. Saundkus. It will be ongoing, but wc obi iniLsly will not bo able 
to do as much as we had hoped to do. 

Ms, RiKDEK. Since receiving that figure the stall people in the Insti- 
tute have been reordering NIK^s plans and priorities to present to 
the National Council on Educational Kesearch which will be meeting 
in December. As the In.stituteV policy jjiukujg buuy, ihe Council wiil 
decide how the $75 uiilUon will be allocated, As you know, funds for 
researcli on women amounted to 2 percent of our program budget in 
fiscal year 197t], I am hoping in fiscal year 1974 that NIE will be able 
to keep the figure at $2 million. 

Senator Moxu.alk. Yon mean they might cut it? 

jMs. KiKDKK. The budget, as you know, has been reduced from $180 
million to $75 million. 

Senator Moxdalk. What did you get last year, $2 million ? 

Sis. KiEUKR. $2 million, and I am hoping NIE will keep the same 
figure or increase it. 

Senator Moxhalk. The^- are not thinking of cutting the money, are 
they? 

AIs. RiEDER. Well, we have had a substantial cutback, something in 
the order of 50 percent, and there arc many other program areas such 
as the disadvantaged competing for these funds. 

Senator St.vfford. TJnink you very much. 

Senator Mondale. Here we go again. We have gone through this 
with child abuse. We have gone through it in childcare, in sudden in- 
fant death. Are we going to have a situation here where the adminis- 
tration takes the position absolutely no funds are needed? Then we try 
to pass something, the President vetoes it, and everybody gets bitter. 
Can w^e sit down in this new spirit of detente — we get along with the 
Russians and the Chinese and the Ai'abs — wo ought to be able to sit 
down and work np a bill here instead of having this ridiculous posi- 
tion vrhere HEW responds administratively to try to head off a bill 
for wbntcvpr rep.s^ns yo'i hfwp nvrtv there. 

We are willing to bend and to compiomise if you are, and then we 
can work out of thie tiling together. Ti, «ht>uld help you in your stated 
objective of trying to achieve justice for women, and it avoids the folly 
of ns just giving into another match here in which no one can win. 

Mr. Saunders. I would certainly hope we could avoid that kind of 
confrontation. Senator. I do think that legislation is premature at this 
point. 

Senator MoNDAT^E. In othei- words, your position is no legislation, 
period, and that is your compromise. 
Mr. Sattnders. No. 

Senator Moniut.e. AVould yon accept legislation of any kind? 

Mr. SAijN'nERS. I think our testimony sliOVy\s we are moving, we have 
made coujinitments to move in tliis area, and T tliink before the Con- 
gress decides what needs to be legislated, in fairness we need to have a 
chance to put some of these commitments into effect that we have al- 
ready made. 
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Senator Mondale. I am very impressed by the task force. But jirst 
as in those otlier fields we find tliat the administration acts usually 
after we have introduced a bill. When it looks as if we are ready to 
pass a bill, then they try to head us ofiE. 

Mr. Saunders. I think in this case our movement has been before the 
legislation appeared. 

Senator Mondale. About a year ago this bill was introduced in the 
House. 

Mr. Saunders. Secretary Richardson started this 2 years ago as far 
as the department is concerned. 

Senator Mondale. The task force, that is right. 

Mr. Saunders. We have had a 6-month study. We have had some 
months to look at the results of that study, and as a result we have 
made very substantial commitments which are highly significant I 
think for Division of Education programs. 

We cannot claim we have fulfilled those commitments. We are 
just starting on them, but I think we deserve a chance to see whether 
we ran fulfill those commitments before further requirements are 
legislated. 

Senator Mondale. Certainly some thin^js have happened, but it is 
going both ways. You have fewer women in higher professional status 
today than you did when the report came out. A year has gone by, 
and yon still have no regulations issued on Title IX. You just talked 
about the marvelous progress that is being made in day care— nothing. 

This is the kind of fight we are going to get into, who is at fault, 
the administration or the Congress, and I say everybody loses in that 
kind of fight. 

That is why I asked you wh^ither you felt we could sit down and 
work out a bill. I gather your fun^ wer is "No." 

Mr. Saunders. I hate to put it that way. Senator, because I think 
we are working toward the same objectives. 

Senator Mondale. Is your answer "No?" I gather it is. 

Mr. Saundkrs. My answer is that wo are trying to do the same kind 
of thin^^ this bill would have us do, and that we believe we can demon- 
strate that wo can do without legislation. 

Senator Mondale. If this bill helps to do what you want to do, why 
do you not support it ? 

Mr. Saunders. If wp can do it without legislation, why do wo 
need it? 

Senator Staffor; . Mr. Chairman, in the same spirit of the time you 
have mentioned maybe we could ask the Secretary of State if he could 
not intervene here? [Laughter.] 

Senator Mondale. You know it is interesting. Every time the De- 
fense Secretary comes up here he always wants it right now, and 
every time we have a representative from HEW, whether it is health 
or education or housing or discrimination, they never want anything; 
they always want less than they liad last year. 

Is there any chance we could get someone over there who is as inter- 
ested in people as say Schlesinger is in arms? 

Mr. Saunders. I think we are very much interested in getting le<ris- 
lation which would simplify the whole approach to Federal education 
programs so we can meet problems more effectively. 
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Senator Mondale. You liave given inc my answer. Thank you very 
much. 

Our next witness is Barbara Greene Kilberg of the National Wom- 
en's Political Caucus, who is vice president of academic alTuirs, Mount 
Vernon Colleger You may pwjceed, 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA GREENE EILBERO, VICE CHAIRPERSON 
OF THE NATIONAL WOMEN'S POLITICAL CAUCUS 

Ms, KiLUERG, Senatoi', I am Barbara Greene Kilbei'g, vice presi- 
dent of the National Women's Political Caucus and vice president for 
ncadeniic affaii's at Mount Vernon College in the District of Columbia. 

T would like to digi'css just for a minute from my prepared state- 
ment to say T also happen to be a member of Secretary Weinberger's 
Committee on the Bights and Responsibilities for Women, and I think 
normally I win a very l easonable aiul cooperative individual, but I left 
this hearing I'ooni when I heard that the advisory committee had been 
consulted. 

The advisoi'y committee lias not been consulted* 

To the best of my recollection, we have talked with Congresswoman 
Mink iudi\ idiKui V and in groups. We did not ever take a vote on it in 
the couunittec itsel f. 1 do not think we ever felt it necessary to, because 
I doiibt any of us dieamed HKVV was against it. 

The advisory committee is not against this bill. Although I cannot 
speak for them. I believe most of the incnibcrs of the advisory commit- 
tee would be in f avoi* of it. 

There is j)leuty of work to lic done at HEW, and we would love to 
help any committee tliut wotild be dealing with tliat. 

I think it shoidd be notcvf that while we have had some success ;it 
HEW, W(^ have also had a lot of pi-obk^ms, and the task force recom- 
mendations to the Oflice of Education is one of the best reports 1 have 
ever seen, it was voiy wiill doiu», and it was done with all good faith 
and sincerity. 

It also should be tioted theiv. wciv. a lot of probh^ins getting that 
report impleinonted. What we found as tnemboi's of the advisory com- 
mittee in (hulling with HEW is you really do need as much clout as 
you can possibly g(^t, and I do not think a categoi'ical program dealing 
with wo!!ieirs educational equity is out of line. 

Each atul every titue. it has always been a figlU to get women con- 
sidcuecl as n separate entity witliin a department. The fact is we are a 
separate entity. As we have s^on. iji rehitiori to othei- minorities, when 
theT'c ha« ^eeu disc»'inuniition. preferential treat ment to ieniedy the 
eflVels of pa.'t diseriniinatioii ]h r,t>t uru"on.':;til iitionaK il is not bad, and 
1 think if is necessary at tliis point. 

S(rnator Mondai.k, You may liave lieard Mr, SamuIi-j'S .sa v Hml they 
are nudcjug the fnl! elhMt right now. and no h'gislatiou i:- m-aded, 
l\'*ould y<^u agroe with t!:af ? 

Ms. Km.hkijc. So. \ uiink nev.* iegislation is neeJod. { ;nn v.oi ques- 
tioning ai)\l)0(!y's ^^ood ruilh, but t do bolievo \\]']\ h a Ta !. 

The Si*r! rt:n-y i;ri j-inii il\ pi 'Miiist'd \v»' wiuiM 'twwr. tlu' I'lrnhil ioiLS in 
July. Tiiat. ju^t conriiuiOMsiy ttappened. an<i i iliiijk t here i« a need for 
a very si.Hvia! }M'ior;ty Uiv v.^juum) in H1\A\'. 
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Senator Monoale, Wo luive bcoii throii^rli tins so many times in 
many other fields. It is the same Htany that we heai'd this morning: 
We are actinj;. 

Usually, the actions have oeeurved within the 8 weeks before tlio 
hearings were scheduled. If we want to hold monthly hoarin«rs, maybe 
wc could get something done. That is why we want legislation. 

?»Is. KiLBEKG. As a member of the advisory eomniittee, it is my im- 
pression that HEW has tried to make progress coutiuually. Howevci', 
I think they need help. I would not want to characterixe their efforts 
as those made just before a hearing. 

I will go back to my testimony. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify on behalf of the caucus in 
support of S. 2518, the Women's Educational Equity Ac(, introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Mondale. This bill is identical to H.R. 208, 
which has been introduced in the House of Eepreseutatives by Con- 
gi-esswoman Mink. We commend and thank Senator Mondale and 
Congressman Mink for their leadership in dii-ecting congressional at- 
tention to the pervasive problems caused by discrimination against 
women in the echicational systems of America. 

We believe that there is a sexual track system in our schools that 
directs women from the outset to anticipate second-class status in the 
economic and sociopolitical mainstreams of our country. The myth 
of sexual stereotypes is perpetuated in many ways. 

It starts in the educational "play pi ograms" of the preschool yoai'S. 
It continues in the most basic primers and texts which reinforce the 
traditional and female roles along with the throe R's, teacliing our 
children, both directly and subtly, that there arc personality traits, 
behavioral patterns, and levels of ambition and ability that aixj dis- 
tinctly "male" or "female." 

In most school textbooks, be they readers, math books or spellers — 
and especially those on the elementary level — the female is still dis- 
played as the dependent mother, capable only of solving minor prob- 
lems and performing menial tasks. Her activities are basically those 
of combing hair, helping the children make cookies, and searching for 
the dog. 

Any major decision or activity is the sole province of the father who 
is strong, intelligent, and dependable. He is always gi-eeted with a 
tremendous outburst of enthusiasm because he is the one who can do 
the job. 

And if the female should be assigned a professiomil role, you can 
count on it being a teacher or perhaps a nurse. Only once did T notice 
in a textbook an aggressive role for a female; that was an elderly 
grandmother who flew around in a small Cessna airplane. 

The clear implication was that she could engage in such activity, onljyr 
because she was a grandmother who happened to have no responsibili- 
ties and thus could be irresponsible and eccentric. I would recommend 
to this subcommittee a study of spelling primers used by 00 percent of 
the granunar school students in this country. 

The study was done by Dr. Lenore Weitzman, who is a sociologist 
at the University of California nt Davis. In addition to the "normal" 
sex stereotyping, she found a very subtle disci'iniinatoi'y pattern in 
the use of consonants and vowels. The consonants who were boy figures 
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weio roiitiunoiisly piisliiny, ignorinp, or orileriiip alwut the vowels 
who wiMopirl lipiiros. 

Slu» showed IIS a scM ios of sliilos and pirtiiivs of tho spelling. It is 
milly fiiiiiiy. They weiv trying to learh yoiin«r kids not to coiijiipato 
a yell) hut to take the verh hi(h». h-i-d-e. and i luiii«r(. it lo hiding, 
h-i-d-i-ii-p. 

They had these hoys who were the eonsoiiaiits pushing (wo irirls who 
were vowols, and they woiikl push them ripht into one, and then even- 
tually ripht out of the picture. And I thii'k that psyrholopirnlly it 
says something to i\ seeond or thinl prader. 

Student eounselinp all tliroiipli the fcIiooI years roiitiniies the rein- 
forcement of stereotyping rather than fociisiiif: on individual inirr- 
ests and potentials. The role-models that are visihk» to yoiiiip: people 
within the struetiire of the school itself are cues > part ieiihirly the ovn - 
rcpresentation of men in key administrative and policy positions 
within the ediieatioiial system. Only 1.4 percent of all fiitrli school 
principals and lO.G percent of the elementary school principals arc 
women. 

On the college level, women comprise 20 i)ereeiit of all acadainic 
personnel: 4:1.;") percent of the instructors and only 0.4 percent of tlie 
high-level profess<irs. These statist ics hear out the fact that the higher 
one progresses through the academic hierarchy, the more inale-orienied 
and male-dominated becomes the rarefied atmosphere. 

The sexual track system has heen oiitlawccl by Title IX of tho 1972 
education amendments. I believe that the res4»arcli and demonstration 
funding incentives of S. 2518 will be valuable catalysts in bringing 
about voluntary compliance in a inind)er of ways. Xew curricula and 
other educational tools are needed that explore women's roles in our 
society and that explore the traditional myths of a ''woman*s place." 

The publishing industry as well as the ediccational systems need in- 
centives to make badly neerled changes in texts and ciirricuhi. A more 
balanced approach to the motivational development and direction of 
young people is needed. Specialized training of efliicational personnel 
should stress the importance of counseling and other forms of teacher- 
student contact in infliiencin«ir the life goals and ambitions of youth. 

Schools must examine thnr own role-model potential: what are the 
opportunities for female participation, advancement, and leadership 
in tile faculty? Cnlleges, iiiiivei-sities. anci vocatin)ijil :nid technirnl 
training institutions imist be encouraged to ju'ovide incentives, pro- 
grams, and new approaches that increase feiiiale student enrollment, 
aiul that provide a broad range of career opportunities for women in 
afl fields, including those areas that have l)eeu male-dominated and ex- 
clusionary to (late. 

Particularly important isexainiiuitiou of recruitment nud admission 
practices that discourage women from seeking insiny kinds of profes- 
sional training and eihicatioii. Also important for women are programs 
and services that permit class atieiMhuice during the years of mother- 
hood, such as daycare facilities. The older wouaiii who wishes to re- 
sinne an edm\'itiofi iuterriipicd by child-rearifig and family responsi- 
bilities should be eiicoiiiaged to do .so. The pos^ibilities are (Mulless. 

Senator Mr^NUAi.r.. We have a program at the Univei-sity of Minne- 
.«iota which uses their social services money. They arc trying to get out 
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a proorrain wliirh oflVrs to we! faro inotliors a rlianco to £ro to collo«i^e 
or oil to rollejjje. 

Many of tlieso woin(»n have now <r»'i»(luatoil aiul *;0!u» into profos- 
sioual jobs. It is a nun volons pi'ojrrani. 

^Nfs. kn.iu:K(j. Wo at Mount Vernon aro a wonion's colloojc, and wo 
would lik(» to opon courses to adtdt women, and on(» tliin^j; oacli and 
(»V(M-y woman liiis said to us, wlicthor fiuin tin- <j:lietto or i'roni I lie 
iniddli* or upper elasses, is: need dayearo/' 

It. is espeeiully vitally inq>ortant in the lower soeloecononile <i;roup, 
and tliey simply cannot advance witliout daycare. 

In the District of Columbia Mayor Washin^rton is fi<rhtin^^ vi<;or- 
ously but (laycare is beinir ^'nt back. 

I woidd like to say a word here abo'it women's eolle<res. Most, 
women's co|le<res are snuill, private, and liberal arts. Our uuuihei-s 
havo declined by half in the last decade, from approximately to 
145 institutions. Mount Vcrnoii Coilc^re has made an aftirmativc com- 
niitnuMit. as recently as this past Au^rnst, to remain a womeirs institu- 
tion. We are <rlad we luv.Ai'. that decision and believe it was the right 
one. 

We feel that the (»ducation of women is of special importance and 
that it. {-an be dono witli distinction in the educational environment of 
a women's coll(><re. But I must also share with you that many of our 
frieruls warned ns about the potentially serious fimmcial and enroll- 
ment ronsei|nences of i*enn\ining u woiiumi's institution. As the latest 
Carne<i;io Conunission report :ind nimierons other amilyses have indi- 
cated, private liberal nrfs colle<res are in trouble and whatever diffi- 
culties coed colle*res are havinor arc doubled for women's colleges. 

The. Women/s Educational Equity Act would help us in cnrriculuni, 
in caveer-orientatiou and traininji:. in enrollment and in the pre- 
colle«re. preparation of the students who enroll at Mount Vernon, who 
would leai'n fi-om the earliest a^re those things which would help them 
develop a sense of self, a sense of pride in the potential and achieve- 
ments of women — of themselves. 

As the drafters of the legislation have wisely acknowledged, educa- 
tional opportunities exist in many forms of human experience outside 
of the liighly structured academic setting. Too often we forget that 
our educational institutions are not always tlie reforniers, but often 
arc the perpetuatois and trustees of pi'evailing social values and 
mores. 

It is in a chauvinistic society that the sexual track system exists, not 
iiulcpeiuleiit of that society. S. 2.')18 authorizes community-based and 
community-oriented education and action progi'aius aimecl at attitudi- 
md change lunong tho.se outside of the academie "catchment areas." 
In tlie broadest sense, we hope that tliis means bringing new consciou.s- 
ness into the all-nmle boardrooms, hiring halls, and legislative cloak- 
rooms, as well as into t ho women's coffee k1 at dies. 

The National Women's Political Caucus exists to increase women's 
partici])ation in American political life. No\yhere are women more 
lacking than among the ranks of elected public officials. Women con- 
stitute oidy C) pei-cent of State legislatoi-s. Tliere havo been only three 
women Governors in tiie iiistory of the country. Women have nevei* 
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conshiutcd wnvv than o.7 ptM'cent o[ (lie U.S. (^onj^ross, nor more than 
\.2 |H-riTn( ofniavors in t lie lnr<(ORt 1J)00 U.S.^^ities. 

I\)lii'u's is one of tlioso aspects of American life in which sexual 
stcreotypin^i: ri'mains rampant. The cover picture of the October 15 
.\ew Yorker inairazine ilbistratos all too well the prevailin<j: role of 
women in politics: they stniF envelopes for male candidate:-;," arid de- 
s])ite much of the work of the Women's National Political Caucus, that 
is what nu)stof tile women arcdoin<r. 

The National AVomen's Political Caucus rejects the stereotype. Our 
(•(Mintry is Hnder<j:oin<i: a political crisis that has shaken us to our very 
nxjts. A\'e t-annot afford now. /lor could we ever, the costs of i^norin)? 
the leadershi|) potential of our women. The need for competent, qnali- 
tied candidates at all levels of participatory politics is too ^reat. 

AVe believe tlmt the ednratiojml objective of S. 2518 can do a ^ivat 
deal to inciease i)nblic awareness of America's greatest wasted politi- 
cal resource— its women. And we hope that the projects funded under 
this le;Lrislati(>n, i f enacted, \vill be focused on the added richness women 
can lu-ir.ir American public life, as well as to the economic and educa- 
tional niaitistreams of our country. 

Senator AfoxoALK. Thank you very much, Ms. Kilberg, for a very 
excellrnt stjiiement. 

I asketl IIKW whether they thought it nuide sense to fund what we 
eall a Coleman-type study in sex discrimination to provide a statistical 
i)asis for future programiufr. Would you favor an amendment to this 
bill reciuirin^ NIK to conduct such a study? 

I f so, what ai-e some o f the areas t luit it should include ? 

Ms. KiijiKia;. A study that would look into the practices 

Senator Mondale. We have had testimony from the National Orga- 
nization of Women that they thought one of tiie problems was we 
needed an in-depth statistical analysis of sex discrimination in educa- 
tion, the whole bit. 

iVrs. Ktlberg. T think you do. T wouhl just have one word of caution, 
and that is that many of the women's groups we have been meeting 
with have pointed oul that we are shown data from this department, 
data from the V.S, Onsns Bureau, from the Labor Department or any 
other collection in terms of black men and women and white men and 
women. 

We have to have data that tells us for instance what is happening 
to the black woman versus the white woman, I think a study of that 
would be desperately needed since tlie present statistics are compiled 
on a combination of sex and race. 

There are certain problems that a white woman in a middle class 
society has that are different from a black woman in a middle class 
or lower class society. 

T frankly, anytime I testify or go to make spee^^hes, just have 
to di*aw from every little place I can to try to get some data, and this 
is very fragmentary, and I am not sure how accui-ate it is. We use it 
because it is all we have. 

Senator Mondale. Such a statistical effort might do no more than 
develop the fact that you do not have statistics which might be useful, 
then when we develop the next census, try to gather data on what is 
helpful. 
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Ms. KiLBERG. I believe (hat many people would tell you tlic present 
census data are terribly inaccurate. Mariy Puei-to Eican women have 
told me tliey believe tlie last census killed off a nxillion Puerto Eicans, 
and they do not know wliat happened to tliem, 

I think there are indeed a lot of problems with the census. 

Senator Mondale, I think the census has been very lielpful, one of 
the most helpful institutions iu American life, but it ncf.ds to become 
more sophisticated and needs to change its mctliods in oj-der to give us 
the data that we need. We need a lot of lead time. 

Ms. KiLBERG. One point, on the advisory conmiittee I think the ex- 
perience of most of the women has been fairly good.We liave seen 
cooperation, but I think the point also is if you are going to be an 
advisory committee, you must actually be asked to advise, and that 
is very hard when you are dealing with a whole department of 
programs, 

A council of women designed to look at women's education. sucJi as 
would examine the Women's Equity Education Act, would be very 
useful because they would have day to day contact and clout with 
the people in the bureau or the agency that is organizi?ig it. That is 
niuch more effective than having an advisory conxmittee which just 
kind of takes shots at everything that comes up, because it is an almost 
impossible task. 

1 personally as a member sti-ongly support this bill. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Margaret Stevenson, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary for Program, National Education Association. 

As always, Ms. Stevenson, we ai*c running out of time. Could T ask 
you to summarize. We will place your statement in the record as 
though read, 

[The statement referred to and subsequently supplied follows:] 

PRKPAKKI) StATRMENT OF DR. HfiJ.EN WiSE, PKESIPENT OF THE NATIONAL EnUCATION 

Association- o.v S. 2518. Tiik Womex's Kducatioxal Kgrrrv Act ok lOTJl 
Bkfore the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee on L.uior 
AND PuBuc Welfare, Novemher 0, V,)7S 

I am Margaret Stevenson, Assi.stant Executive Secretary for Programs of the 
National Education Association. I am here today representing NEA President 
Helen D. Wise. 

The National Education Association is pleased to present this statement in sup- 
port of the i>rinciples contained in S. 2518. the Women's Educational Equity Act 
of 1973. 

S. 2518 addresses many of the inequities which have heen present in the educa- 
tion of women and girls in the United States. It recognizes realisticall.v that sex 
discrimination has indeed existed hut recognizes also that now, in a time of in- 
creastHl awarenes? of women's capahilities, aspirations, and prerogatives as hu- 
man heiugs, at least some of the continuing discrimination can he attrihuted to 
simple — and correctable — ignorance rather than to deliberate bad faith. 

More important, though, than the acknowledgment of past ills aud of current 
progress is S. 2518*s attempt to provide simple, workable procedures to alleviate 
many of the problems which confront tliose people, Ijoth women and men, who are 
trying in their own lives and careers to oiul sex discrimination. 

2518 can assist educational institutions in developing programs to eradi- 
cate discrimination in school practices and policies and in making all concerned 
aware of subtle forms of discrimination. It will significantly help those school 
governng bodies which genuinely desire to provide equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for women and girls, particularly since it provides some additional flnan- 
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cial assistance to develoi) tinti-discriuiinatiou programs without cutting into the 
reguhir school budget. It will also provide a remedy which concerned individuals 
or groups can suggest to help eliminate discriminatory practices and policies per- 
petuated by those sciiool governing bodies which are unwilling to begin develop- 
ing programs \vithout legal prodding. 

Obvicuisly, a lirst line of attack must he against sox discrimination rooted in 
and perpetuated by traditional sex stereotyping, the practice of viewing certain 
roles, activities, and qualities as proper only for boys and men — aggressive, de- 
cisive, wage earner — while regarding others as proper only for girls and women — 
submissive, snpimrtive, honiemaker. S. 251S will encourage and assist .schools 
and teachers in developing programs, practices, and materials to overcome the 
stereotypes which persist. 

A se<'ond line of attack might well be against sexism — the unquestioned, 
unchallenged, unexamined belief that one sex is superior to the other. Sexism has 
operated effectively to deny more than 51 percent of our population the oppor- 
tunity to develop to their full potential. This attitude has permeated all institu- 
tions o£ our society. The school.s, as the primary socialization tool preparing 
children for adult roles, have served to reinforce this attitude. 

If the schools are to provide for the needs of girls, they nmst move to open 
educational opportunities beycmd those that have traditionally existed. Growing 
up equal is not growing up the same way, but rather is growing up with oppor- 
tunities that permit each person to develop and grow in ways tluit are consistent 
with personal and individual values, culture, and potential. Specifically, we are 
talking about the kind of equity which will, for the first time, permit and en- 
courage women to move into areas which have traditionally been the exclusive 
domain of men. S. 2518 will help to provide such eijuity. 

Tlie Couiicil on Women's Educatioiuil Programs established by S. 2518 will 
assist in coordinating national efforts to eliminate discrimination and assure 
consistency of effort on a national basis. Its dis.semination of reports on |)rograms 
developed under the Act can assist others in instituting tested programs and will 
.serve to eliminate duplication of effort. 

There is no question that education associations, women's organizations, and 
individual women will be Increasingly pressuring educational institutions for 
change. Many of these groups are already challenging educational programs. 
As they become more and more aware of the legal tools to fight discrimination, 
more and more challenges will result. S. 2518 will do much to eliminate the agony 
of disputes over whether or not a program can or will be developed under the 
regular school budget. It will also assist women's groups, education associations, 
and school administrations to institute programs, and will make available advice 
on program design and implementation. There is little question that program 
and policy changes will be instituted, and S. 2518 will be of great value in im- 
plementing change with a minimum of antagonism. 

An NEA policy, reaffirmed at our annual convention just last summer in Port- 
land, Oregon, calls for a guarantee that women teachers will have equal op- 
portunity for advancement to administrative positions. Clearly this meaas more 
than the trite phrase, ''equal pay for equal work." Clearly also, such truly equal 
advaiicemant opportunities would be in the best interests of not just tlie indi- 
vidual woman who is promoted, but of the entire education system. It would open 
ui) a pnn'ionsly overlooked pool of talent, resources, and commitment. We are 
pleased to note that S. 2518 would encourage such opportunity for advancement. 

Another goal sought by NEA policy is nmternity leave taken at tlie discretion 
of the women teacher and her doctor and taken without loss of job, tenure, status 
or pay — in otlier words, maternity leave that is administratively treated just like 
some other prolonged disability such as a broken leg. S. 2518 clearly would en- 
courage such leave policies to be incorporated into teacher contracts. 

Sflirjol prn^'rams it) sports and phy.^ical education have long distinguished 
between l)oys and girls, (""onsider what happens to school (-oaches of such sports 
as l.nskctbnll. irolf, t(»nnis, and swimming — all sports in which both boys and girls 
actively participnte. Tlie men coaclies of the boys' teams generally are paid for 
their extracurricular duties and/or are relieved of lunchroom or bu.sloading 
supervisifui. On the other hand, the women coaclies of the girls' teams donate 
their time for coaching — usunlly having to fight the administration for money 
for iui'ideutnl expenses — and are still required to perform their bnsloading and 
Uifichroom duties. We feel that S. 2518 would do a gre.'it deal to dispel the 
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atmosphere which has historically made this distinction a fact of life, and could 
result in increased attention being paid — and resources being allocated — to girls* 
sports. 

Women clearly have many legal tools to fight discriminatory programs and 
poUcies under the 14th Amendment to the U,S, Constitution, Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1»72, the 
Efiual Pay Act of 1963, and the Executive Orders which require affirmative 
action programs by jjovernnient contractors. All of these provide a means of 
recourse for past discriminatory practices. S. 2518 will, of course, supplement 
existing legislation and orders. It provides mechanisms and resources designed 
to solve problems early In the otherwise-lengthy legal processes. Hopefully such 
mechanisms could lessen the antagonisms which can so often occur when legal 
actions are long, drawn out, and abrasive. 

But S. 25 IS has a more positive value — it encourages and funds efforts to end 
.sex stereotypin/j and discrimination before such situations become entangled 
in complicated legal proceedings. 

We do not view S. 2r)18 as i\ panacea. However, we do see it as a good first step 
which may begin to really equalize opportunities for boys and girls, men and 
women. We commend its sponsors, and stand ready to do whatever possible to 
ensure its adoption. 

Senator Mond.vle. You have heard the testimony which preceded 
you. Maybe you could just point out the key points as you see them 
for our purposes here tins morning. 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET STEVENSON, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY FOR PROGRAM, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION; ACCOMPANIED BY MARY CONDON GEREAU, SENIOR 
LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, NEA 

Ms. Stkvexsox. Thank you, Senator Mondale. I feel that much of 
our testimony supports the things that have been said. I think I would 
like to refer to a few particular sections. 

We suggest that through this bill, ubviously a first line of attack 
must be against sex discrimination rooted in and perpetuated by tradi- 
tional SOX stereotyping, the practice of viewing certain roles, activities, 
and qualities as proper only for boys and men — aggressive, decisive, 
wage earner — while regarding others as proper only for girls and 
women — submissive, supportive, homomaker. S. 2518 will encourage 
and assist schools and teachers in developing programs, practices, and 
materials to overcome the stereotypes which persist. 

A second line of attack might well be against sexism — the unques- 
tioned unchallenged, unexamined belief that one sex is superior to the 
other. Sexism has operated effectively to deny more than 51 percent of 
our population the opportunity to develop to their full potential. This 
attitude has pei'meated all instirutions of our society. The schools, as 
the primary socialization tool preparing children for adult roles, have 
served to reinforce this attitude. 

So we feel that this bill would help us in that area. 

We support the Council on Women's Educational Programs which 
would be established by the bill. 

The Council on Women's Educational Programs established by S. 
2518 will assist in coordinating national efforts to elimhuite discrimina- 
tion and assure consistency of effort on a national basis. Its dissemina- 
tion of repoi'ts on programs developed under the act can assist others 
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ill instituting tested pi'ogvums juul wiii sprve to eliminate iluplication 
of effort. 

There is no question that education associations, women's organiza- 
tions, and iiulividual women will be increasingly pi-essnring educa- 
tional institutions for. cliimge. M\u\y of these groups are already 
oliallenging ednoationa) programs. As they become more and more 
aware of the legal tools to light discrimination, more and more clml- 
leiiges will i-esult. 

S. 2518 will do \m\oh to eliminate the agony of disputes over whether 
or not a program can or will be developed under the regular school 
budget. It will also-nssist women -s groups, education associations and 
school jidministrations to institute programs, and will make available 
{idvice on program design and implemeiitntion. There is little question 
that program and policy changes will Ix^ instituted, and S. 2518 will be 
of great value in ijuplementing change with a minimiim of antagonism. 

An NEA policy, reaffirmed at our annual convention just last sum- 
mer-iii-l>ortland, Oreg;, calls for a guarantee that women txiachei-s will- 
have equal opportunity for advancement to administrative positions. 
Clearljr this means more than tlie trite phrase, "equal pay for equal 
work.'- Clearly also, such truly equal advancement opportunities would 
I)c in the best interest, of not just the individual woman who is pro- 
moted, but of the entire education system. 

It would open up a previously overlooked pool of talent, resources, 
and commitment. We are pleased to note that S. 2518 would encourage 
such opportunity for advancement. 

Another goal sought by NEA policy is maternity leave taken at the 
discretion of tho woman teacher and Jier doctor anc^ taken without loss 
of jolK tenure, status or pay— in other words, maternity lea\^ that is 
administratively treated just like some other prolonged disability such 
as a broken leg, 

I would like to make a parti(;ular comment on the sports situation 
in light of our earlier discussion. We are all aware of the considerable 
amount of money that goes into boys' sports, but consider what hap- 
pens to school coaches of such sports as basketball, golf, tennis, and 
swimming— all sports in which both boys and girls actively partici- 
pate. 

The men coaches of tJie boys' teams generally are paid for their 
extracurricular duties and/or are relieved of lunchroom or busloading 
supervision. 

On the other hand, the women coaches of the girls' teams donate 
their time for* eoacliiiig — usually having to fight the administration 
for iiioney for iucidejital (;xi)euses— and are still retjuired to perform 
their husloading and Iimchroom (hifcies. 

We fu?i'f that S. 2518 wonki do a gicat deal to dispel tlic atmosphere 
witieli lias lust orii idly ma<K* {riin distincfior. a fact of lifcc and coidd 
result in i]st;ivuM?fl attontion l)L*ing paid — and resources being allo- 
cat«*(i— h>.irir)K' S|;rjris. 

W'ojiU'n i*:'*a rly iiav.^ many lejinii lools ro ilfxht tliscriminatory pro- 
grains and policies iui'j<M-Thc Mti: AnHMt'.linont to tlio TT.S. Constitu- 
tion. 'Title VII oi' (h«' C'wW Kitrlitn .\ri of 11)74. Title IX of the 
Edtu'ation A mondmoni^^: oi' l^>^-^ Mu^ V.rwA Pav A-a of 19Go, and the 
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Executive orders wliicli rofiiiire affirmative action progrjims by Gov- 
eriinient contractoi^. 

All of tliese provide a means of recourse .for i)ast discriminatory 
practices, S. 2518 will, of course, supplement existing legislation and 
ordei'S. It provides niochnnisms aiul resources designed to solve prob- 
lems eai'l}' in the otherwise longtliy legal processes. Hopefully such 
meciianisms could lessen the antagonisms which can so often occur 
wlien legal actions are long, drawn out, aiul abrasive. 

I think those in a sense a it the main ])oiuts we brought out. We do 
endorse this bill. Wo kno%v it is not a panacea. We certainly commend 
its sponsors and we stand ready to do whatever we can to insure its 
adoption. 

Senator MoxDAr.K. Tliank you very nnich for that excellent state- 
ment. Certainly the task force .shows eloquently that discrimination 
exists in public schools against the teachers. AUho\igh women are 67 
percent of the teachers, they make up only 31 percent of the depart- 
ment lieads, 15 percent of the principals and .0 percent of superintend- 
ents. 

In the field of college libraries, 83 percent of the personnel are .fe- 
male, 70 percent of the chief librarians are men, so that the figure is 
dramatic and unarguable. 

The question is whet lie r we need this legislation or we can rely on 
assurances that we have heard this morning. 

Ms. Stcvkn.sox, Mary is our specialist, Senator. 

Ms. Gerkau, Senator, you and I know we cannot rely on them. 
They do exactly what you said this morning. They get excited about 
doing something when a lot of pressure is brought by womeivs groups 
and othei^, and if the Congress does not quickly enact this into law 
some new fancy will come along, and they will drop this and go off 
in another direction. 

It is obvious that they are not putting in anything clo.se to the proper 
percentage of support. If yon read the list of projects that they sub- 
mitted with their record, it is ridiculous. You have to really readi out 
to see they are related to sex discrimination. 

Senator Mondai.k. You know the figure in the task force report 
was 11.0 percent females in grades 13 and above in the Office of Civil 
"Rights. You heard their answer that they are doing better. You know 
they a re .fudging on the figures. 

Ms. Oerkau. If they ]nit one more person in, they are doing better. 

Senator Mondalk. That is why they did it obviously because there 
are so few\ I nnderstood the comparable figure shows the reduction in 
percentage of ^vomen in GS-1.3. That is w^hat they have done. I think 
that speaks more eloquently than this action force that they are going 
to .set up sometime from now\ 

I am very .suspicious because I have been through it, as you have, 
so many times. You deal wuth the politics. They try to head off legis- 
lation so they can go on and do what they want to do. 

Both you and T know they have spent 5 years doinir everything 
they can to cut money off on day care, to eliminate standards so these 
children arc, properly cared for whore day care is provided, and riglit 
now we arc in the middle a bitter fight with this administration to 
keep money in day -aiC r nd to keep any kind of .standards. Whether 
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it is with title I, you just nanic it, anything dealing with education 
shows disciiniination. 

That is why I was hoping maybe we could just sit down and liave 
sonio sense of coequulity here between the executive brunch and the 
Congress and work out a bill. But as I heard this morning, they do 
not want any tiling, 

Ms. Geueau. Senator, I think you put your linger on it when you 
said full e(|uality. 1 detect in this udiniiiistration in IlEW that they 
can run the country by edict, and thoy do not need the Congress to 
help thein do it. 

Wo feel, hopefully, this bill will pass and be funded. If it is not 
funded in the amount that is very reasonably re(|uested in the bill, it 
still would be funded to some point, but the important thing is that 
the Congress of the United States would have spoken to this problem, 

1 do not want just the administration speaking to it. I want the Con- 
gress speaking to it. They represent the people in this country, and this 
is the thing 'hat is important philosophically and psychologically for 
the people. have to straighten these men out and let them know 
that little girls are important, too. 

I understood Billie Jean King's point when she said it should not 
say the Women's Equity Act. I think it has to say that, but this bill 
is important to boys and men as well as to girls and w^omen. Little boys 
should be allowed to cry in first grade when they skin their knees. It 
does damaging things to the child psychologically, and yet they are 
taught by daddy at home, "Don't be a sissy; you can't cry." 

I still remembei- one of the great pictures I have seen in my life, and 
T think we all remember the picture of the Frenchmen when the Ger- 
mans were marching into Paris. American men are taught that they 
cannot show emotions, and I think this is what brings on a lot of 
ulcers. 

So eliminating sex stereotypes does not just benefit girls; it is going 
to benefit little boys. It is going to let them be artists with pride and 
not be called sissies by the rest of the kids. This is a very important 
point. 

Senator Moxdale. Mary. I understand you are leaving. That is a 
terrible loss to us. You haVe been one of the great strengths for all of 
US in the 0 yonvQ I have been in the Senate, and I understand you are 
going with a union. 

I personally owe you an enormous amount of debt and appreciation 
for not only yoin* contributions in terms of the issues, but more than 
that the emotion and the strength that you have put behind these 
fights. We are going to miss you, and we hope that the union will let 
yow continue your efforts. 

Ms. Gerrau. Senator. I am going with the National Treasury Em- 
ployees Union. They are one of the four groups, a coalition wnth NEA, 
and I have an undei-standing with them that I will continue my in- 
terest in Indian education and in women's equity. 

Senator Moxdalk. And in anything else. 

Ms. Grukau. I am not going to forget anything I have learned in 
16 years. People say, how can you leave the NEA, a socially conscious 
issue like education, and go to\vork for w^hat is basically the Internal 
Revenue employees? My reply is, if I can help to keep the Internal 
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Kevoniu'. employees hap|>y, thcii I tliink I am doing something for the 
coiint ry Ijocansc the American people will l)c happy, too. 

S(^nator ^rox«>.M.?^. T tlnnk avc can say Avhut is good for the Treasury 
employees is good for the country. Tluiiik you. 

Our linal Avitness is Ih*. Janet Heddeslieimer, assistant professor 
of t'iliication, George Wasliingtoti l^tuversity, repixiseuting the Amer- 
ican IVrsonnel and Ginilance Associntiou. Wo are very pleased to have 
you liere this morning. We are in a serious time hind. Wo will place 
your sfatoment in the T'ccoril as though i*ead, and perhaps you can 
extemporaiieously iiulicate the points that you think ought to 1)6 made. 

STATEMENT OP DK. JANET HEDDESHEIMER, ASSISTANT PROFES- 
SOR OF EDUCATION, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

^fs. Ilrj)T)F:sin:iMKi^_First_c)f all, Senator Moudide, I Avould like to 

say liow piea:?e(l 1 am to he here today and have an opportunity to 
resiify in support of tliis bilL the Women's Educational liquity Act 

Tlie AnioricAii Personnel and Guidance Association has gone on 
record iu support of tiiis bill, hi support of the House bill, and \vill 
continue our support of this bill. 

We are very ]iroud of our record in the area of women's concerns. 
One of (Hir connnitments has been to facilitate the developmental 
proie;ss in irirls throu«Lrh tlie work of our divisions and committees. 
1 liavo. provided tlie committee with a inunber of publications we have 
doiu*. throuofh the years, and I hope yon will find them of some use. 

Sonator AhiNM)Ai.K. TJiank you. I will be interested in reading them. 

Mr. IIkdoksiikimku. Last year we wei'e honoi ed with the piesenoe of 
Con»^resswonrjn Mink at our national convention, and we have invited 
you to atteiul. Senator, and we hope yon will find time in your busy 
sr'hodule to come and be with us. 

Seiiator AfoNOALK. Whci-e is it beiti«r ]ield ? 

Ms. riKni)KS!!!':iMKi?. In New Orle4\ns, Senator. 

AVe feel that tlie issue of sex disci'imination has been well established 
throutrh' the hearing you Iuiax; had on this side as well as on the House 
side, and I do not want to spend a <^i'eat deal of tinie going into that 
toilay. 

Our concorn as counselors is directed toward enabling women to 
ffike udyaiuage of (he options open to them. We believe that even if ail 
discrimimuion wcrv to end tomorrow, nothing would drastically 
ciiauiic. The majoriiy of wonuui are still. electing to train in a small 
numlHM- oi* o( npatio'n.s. A study lias indicated tliat few^er than 5 per- 
cent ol* all professional wonu-n fill those positions \vliich to most Amer- 
icans {-onnote prol'ossiojis : |>p!iysicia/K lawyer, judgi*. engitieei', scientist, 
editor, reporter, fi)l!rir<- jsresidenl or professor. 

Tlu* 111:1 jorii y of the othei s ;nv eif hor rion''o1!e«re teachers or nui^sc^s. 
In orth'P to phu e wonjcn \n muhvdominaied occupatio!is. there must be 
a bajilv of tr;iinei[ femah-s to draw ujKm. For loo many professioii.s 
that pool is limited or nonexistent. 

\\''n!ne!] wi{^!:ir)g to im" jkmji iofi i; p<ijrtrii>as ;tre severelv Imndi- 
cappi»d i>y doubts a.s Tu w!u>r)jei rju'y cjsi'd be. .^.ui'ces^fii !. ;5ori:e. of the 
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prohloins luiiulicappiji*; wonion as tlioy strive to move into these occu- 
j)ati()ns are laek of trainin<j:, resistance from family, eonflict of values, 
<xeo^raphic immohility, and sex-role stereotyping, 

The most disturhin*; aspeet of these handicaps is that many of them 
iU'e emotional pi'ohlems of women such as laek of motivation, fear of 
failure, and limited self-confidenee. What is even more disturhing is 
that this self-defearin<r l)o!ui\'ior is developed in <riris at a youn<; a<2je. 
Our I'oseareh sn^r^rosts that hy kiiider<rMi'ten gii'ls are accepting for 
themselves sexually stereotyped occupations with limited vocational 
aspirations. 

I think this has heen higliliglited repeatedly during the hearings 
today. 1 would like to, if I nuiy, lead to vou a quotation wdiich appears 
in niy prepared statement which I think illustrates very clearly what 
1 am talking ahout. 

It is frequently argued that a '21 -year-old woman is pei'fectly fi'ee 
to eh()()se a career if slu» cares to do so. Xo one is standing in her way. 
Hut this argnnuMit conveniently overlooks the fact that our society lias 
spent t^O long years carefully marking the woman's ballot for her, and 
so it has nothing to lose in that 21st year hy i)reteuding to let her cast 
it foi' the alternative of her choice. Society has controlled not her al- 
ternatives, hut hei- motivation to choose any but one of those alterna- 
tive's. The so-called freedom to choose is illusory, and it cannot be in- 
voked to justify the society which controls the motivation to choose. 

I think that is one of the themes that T ti-ied to bring out in my testi- 
mony. 

We feel that in order for educational efforts aimed at widening girls' 
and wouumTs horizons to be successful, a counseling component is nec- 
essary. Coimsclors can assist in helping women to sec their potential 
and to make full use of their talent. They can also furnish them wdth 
infornuition on incieasiug oi)portuuities rluit do exist in the work 
world for woiiumk 

In addition to increased and improved comiseling services, up- 
graded counselor education programs are ut^cessan*. 

So that counselors can work successfully with gii'ls and women over 
the lifespan, they must fii-st be well informed and reexamine their 
own biases and concepts of the occui)ational role of women. Dr. Wil- 
liam Hingham, associate piofessor of educatiomil psychology in the 
(iraduate Sch.ool of Education, Rutgers University, studied the extent 
to which coun.selors are accurately informed aboiit women and work 
and examined counselors' attitudes toward workingwomen. 

The (lata iiulicatcHi that .some counselors are misinformed and that 
there arc m)tal)le .sex (bffei'ences in information. Generally, the coun- 
selors in the study expressed more [msitive than negative attitudes to- 
ward wouuui a]ul woi k. Dr. Hingham said : 

In .some re.speefs. fjieir afritiides wore h»s.s clearly defined tlian was expected. 
Such lack of (IcHnition nia.v leave some cUents« especiaUy ;;irlK, with feeUng.s <»f 
uncertainty ahout where they stand with their eounseh)rs. 

In a recent cojivej'satioji with Dr. Lynji Hal)n, c])airwoman of the 
A PGA Commission on WonuMi and duiiiwomau of the Depai'tment 
of Counselor Kducalion, California State Cniversity, Sacramento, 
(^ilif., she strongly em])hasixed this n(»ed to expand counselor educa- 
tion programs to include information on counseling girls and women. 
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l^iiiversity roiu\s('s iiiid iii-sorvice pro^rnuns for couiiselors in the 
field tlosiijcned to assist counselors in keeping abreast of tlie rapid 
chaiioos ill tho labor niurket and tlie increased opportunities for women 
arc osseiitiah Another important element in such training pro^rrams 
are activities that focus on value and attitude change in counselors 
who have an outmoded view of the role of wonuui in our. society. 

Unfortunately nuuiy of the counselors in the field, men as well as 
women, are burdened witli tlieir own sex role stereotypes and fiiul it 
very ditlicnlt to help orirls in brenlcin^^ down these sex role stereotypes. 

We do feel strongly that moi'e proj2;i'ams are needed, in-sei'vice traiii- 
iiiir propriams for counselois in the field to hieak down sex lole sterco- 
typinir, and also to make women awaie of the constantly new informa- 
tion that is roming out in terms of the wide ran^e of opportunities that 
are available for ^irls and women. It takes active efforts to keep up 
with thisconstnnt influx of lu'w information. 

Wo are very nmch in support of the bill, as I said. T^alike HEW, we 
feel i( is not a narrow cnte^oricnl pro^n^aui but a broad-based program 
whirli (Mits across the e<lueati(;nal coiruuunity. 

T would like to say one fiiuU thiuij:, that even though we feel stron^rlv 
that counselor education and ii]-.servicc pronrrams need to be up^i'aded, 
wc also fe<'l at the sanu^ time that there are a number of on^oin^ pro- 
<rrams wiiicli arc ctl'ectively workiiifr* and many of our counselors are 
extivnu^ly effeetive, ami wc are proud of their efl'oits in this area. 

T)r. McDom)Utrh and I woidd l)e very pleased to answer any 
(juest ions you nuiy have today. 

Senator MoxuAhE. Thank you veiy much for an exc<'llent statement. 
You represent tlie guidance counselors in the educational system, and 
they have come under some pretty heavy attacks from women who 
say they were directed only into wonu*n's occupations and were not 
euconratred to Seriously consider fields such as nuKlicine and law. Do 
you rhink these rritirisms are justifii*d { 

Ms. ]ri;noi:siiKi.\ri:i?. As T stated earlier. T think in far too many cases 
they ai'c jnstified. but T riiink the ohl axiom stands, that fierjuently the 
weak- pro(^nams oi* the inefri'iTi\ (* ])rot>:!ams are the on(^s that receive 
the ]>ui^licity. and tlu' connseiors wlio are doin<r a commendal)1e job are 
not heard about. 

Senator Moxuat.k. Are nmst ^niidance connseiors male or fenuile'^ 
Ms. HKDOKSfiKiMKK. f t]nid< it depemis o^i thesett in^. 
Senaror Monuai.k. Do yon have any information on that ^ 
Ms. HKnni:sni:nrr,i{. T do not have. 

Di-. McDoNorcni. Senator, we. ean say tliis, that in th(» betjcinnin^r 
part of onr testimony in terms of our association, we have sex as an 
optional item, justasrace will be. 

We have about i\,()Of) members who are women out of 3)),00() mem- 
l)ershjp. As 1 say. it isan optional item. 

1 think in teims of llie profession, Janet is rifrht, that it probably 
depends upon the settino-. We do have freiuu*alized statistics, but we 
do not have it broken down for the Xation, men Jnul women, in all 
elementary and secondary settiii<rs. 1 iruess the answer to that is. "Xo.-' 
Senator AroNUAr.K. Thank you very nmch. T would like to note that 
the American Federation of Teachers has suhmitted a statement to 
the stibfommitree on S. 25 j S. and to include it in the appendix to the 
record of this hearinfj. The subcounnit tee stands in recess. 
[At 12 :15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed.] 
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Statement of Maimorik Stern, Ciiaikwoman, Womkn's Rioiits Committee 

On lM»liaIf of the American I^'edcrntion Teiichers. AKL-(MC). I wish to thnuk 
the Senute Snhconinilttee on I'3<hicjition for tlie opportunity of niukin;: this 
statement in snplMirt of the WKKA of 107;i. My name is Marjorie Stern and I am 
Ciiairwoman of tlie Women's Ui^hts Coinniittee of the teachers* nnion. As a 
teaelier of six-ial studies, houie-makinj:. and imrent edueation, I am partienhniy 
aware of the delimitin;; roles of women, and moreover tlie strnctured edueatinn 
of ;;irls and younj: women in the pul>lie edneational system. 

Our organization, devuted to rhaaipionin;; the causes of teaeher and student 
welfare and jiivinj; teachers :i voice in ma kin;; (Klucational policy, has Ion;: stood 
for equality in education for all. mah* or female, repirdless of race, creed, color, 
political pnrsnasion, or national oriRin. In the pa«t several years, onr anion has 
l»een active in examinin;; the role of women in society and in school, and we 
have developed national i>olicy in behalf of raising the status of women, and 
we have worked to implement it nationally and tliron;;h local nnion pro;jrams. 

Kor far too Ion;; the role of women in American society has heen viewed as 
servile and dtyorative. while at the sanu» tiuie reality has dictated that from 
whatever class, they are exploited bodily and psychologically. From the founding 
i*t our nation, with its many and diverse cultural strains, women have heen 
placed in the smiling workhorse* role of second class citizens. Now in the latter 
half of the '20th century, with medical science and technology lengthening their 
lives, shortening their options (»n childbearlng and child rearing, and expanding 
their employment and educational horizons to meet those enjoyinl by men, the 
I'nited States has the chnnct» to undertake the improvements women need for 
equal status and opiiortunity with men. 

\o one succeeds without some education in this massive, complex societ.v. and 
women are no exception. No class or group snffers more from lack of education 
itself, from knowl(»dge of what it means to be really free of stereoty|>ed roles, 
which are subservient, limited, dependent, and not fully adult. With this conntry's 
still great public education systeu), supplemented by its fine private schools, and 
with a will to uplift and change women's status in societ.v to nu»et their iwteutinK 
the Women's Educational Equity Act <*an be onr nation's connuitmeut to the 
present and future of over half its citizens. 

If we have agonized for the past several years over the personal problems, job 
ineqiiities. inadequate utilization of intelligence and talent of women, it should 
he our serious connnitment to do sonu»thing practical and far-reaching abotit it. 
and now. Passage of this Act would provide not only the funds, and the personnel 
to carry out this goal, hut w(>nld gladden the lives of teachers and students who 
have seen the problems hut bad no way -of implementing change except on a 
private, personal basis. Now as a matter of public policy funds for change and 
official commitment could be made available. Wp wish to support the aims and 
programs of the WEEA of 1973 which coincide with AFT policy resolutions, 
many of whicli we find a perfect match to our beliefs and hopes for programs 
and action. 

Onr WR committee, composed nationally of teachers from every region of 
the r.S. and re|) resenting the several levels of e<lucation. has for several years 
struggled with the gargantuan problem of implementing our dream of an ideal 
education which is not sexist for every student : that is, one sex exploiting the 
other whether male or fcm.ile but is lunnanizing. so that a free and equal so- 
ciety might evolve. Passage of this Act would give both legitimacy and funding 
to that dream. 
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ReKearcli projectp pould bo carried out wlilcli would provide* scleiitlflp knowl- 
edge and tboorotlcal ponoppts such mr tlioso \vIi!pIi oxlnt In ntlier Moclal selonrp 
disci pUnofl. OUh'Iul govprnnuMitnl. nrndendr and InstUuthuial NUppt»rt would 
Kroatly enlinncp the developaipnt of Ipfslttniiito knf»wIodKt' In the tlrldN of w onion's 
KtudicH, 80 that tparherH ut all IpvpIh of i*dn(*ath»a 0(»uld draw upon It for claKM- 
room implementation. 

Teacher-written curricula. Icssnn plan.N and anlts relntln^^ to role, hlMlory. 
treatment and nudctal options of fcnialo students and concuadtnnt nialo role 
rc-e\'unilnntlon could be more systenmtlcally Instituted within existing school 
systems. Such stlmnlatlnn for ohauKc would meet the need for more material 
suitable for use In teaching situations, luirtlcularly with ohlhlreu. Such materials, 
directed to the pur|H)se ut InstlUInK In yonuK is^ople the idea that women are 
human belnf;s deserving of the same rights as men. tuke time and en re to de- 
velop and these needs should be pro|)erIy recognized without further over- 
burdening the teacher. 

Furthermore, such programs eould be estubllshed In all affected areas of edu- 
cation, from university to pre-school In the best academic traditions. Providing 
grants for worthwhile and serious study, bringing a factual a ad objective cast 
to whut Is now voiced or written In pieiH-Mueal fashion would devcUtp un accept- 
able body of knowleilgi*. 

Training and re4rnlnlng of teachers who have unknowingly carried on sex 
roie stcreotyi»es for either male or female in their classrooms, who have reflected 
in their teaching a mnle-domlnated world, could be carried on systematieally. 
This work now Is done only by u few sensitive teachers. The systeumtlc re- 
training of a sizeable group of influential adults whose main role and oceu|ia* 
tlon is to transmit the cidture and values of our society to subKe(|ueut genera- 
tions is probably one of the most luiiMtrtunt ways to enhance our thinking and 
behavior about fenuiles. 

Important, too. Is the development of visual teaching umterlals which direct 
and inspire individuals to develop to their umxinium potential. Valid umdels 
are crucial to attaining the goal of developing positive self-images, sorely needed 
by females in our society. Teaching materials that |>ortray Ihnlting, sex-role 
stereotypes can result in irreparable psychic damage and distorted asplrational 
levels for women, and produce sexist caricatures aped and enuilated by the 
media as well as women themselves. 

Casting out old and invidious Images and creating new and healthier ones 
tn books, Alms, fllmstrlps, flimloops, records, encyelopedlas. pamphlets, leaflets, 
and ephemeral materials are goals for which reliable criteria are needed. For 
instnnee, neuter nouns should be found for "man", or "men" when referring to 
humans. Females should be i»ortrayed, not as stereotyped grandmothers, but as 
individuals who have a wide variety of interests and personalities. Women 
should also be plcture<l receiving public recognition and achieving success in 
many flelds of endeavor. Females should be portrayed as being Independent, com- 
t>etent, athletic, persistent, and as vital as nmles. They should be shown In the 
foreground of activities In much more of the materlul presented to children. 
Moreover, females can be presented as taller, heavier, more Intelligent or more 
capable than males Just as often as the other way aroimd witho!it denigrating 
males. 

Such training, too. with proper funding and encouragement ofl'ered to those 
besides teachers who are significant In the life of young students, such as |>ar- 
ents. community workers and leaders, counsellors, and those Influential In work 
like such as labor, baslness. ami govern uu'Ut leaders can reinforce what is ob- 
jectively and scieutiflcally true al)out women. Without such commanlty support 
school learning loses Its legitimacy and primacy In the indlvldaal's mind. 

Adult women, damaged by society's inattention and neglect could bencflt by 
re-connselling and re-t raining for useful work In an era when a few years out 
of the labor market and the opportunity for developing to changing conditions 
might make their former occupations obsolete. Greatly needed are well developed 
continuing education programs which recognize these economic facts of life and 
which would rescue from society's wastebaskcl talents and skills which would 
otherwise be discarded. Women should not he penalized for their socially 
assigned role of child rearing. Neither should educational institutions prevent 
women from studying at what are now uneonventlonal hours of having harriers 
placed in their way in the form of obsolete courses, untransferrable units, inecilt- 
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able residonco requirements, hitloxlble scheduling, lack of child care facilities, 
or lack of financial aid or scholarships. Development of re-entry and mid-life 
iiro/^rams are a paramount need. 

Further, sp<msorship of training programs for counselling personnel is abso- 
lutely essential to promoting positive self-images and expanded career and 
vocational comisoiiing for all girls and women. Encouragement of entry into 
apprenticeship and job skill upgrading programs for all women, employed and 
unemphjyed, couUl be stimulated by informing labor and business leaders of their 
value, and of the relation of education to low pay, poverty, and high unemploy- 
nu»nt rates. Such programs could end the problem of the female adult dropout 
frf>m the uiainstream of American life which was supposed to be the "happily 
ever after" of the storybook. The extension of the Greek ideal of a healthy mind 
in a sound body could he possible in this 20th century American life, and surely by 
the 21st century no longer a dream but an accepted reality. 



Amkrican Association of University Women, 

Washington, D,C,, November 29,1978. 

Senator Walter F. Mondale, 
Oid Senate Office BxUUUng, 

Dear Sknator Mondale: I realize that time is growing late, but the American 
Association of Uni verity Women, an organization of 180,000 members in 1.700 
))rancnes. would like to do down on record as being in support of your bill S. 2518 
(Women's Kducatiorml Equity Bill). The Association considers S. 2518 to be 
one of its legislative priorities in this AAUW programmatic year of "women, 
from status to stature." 

The AAUW members strongly urge you and your colleagues to pass this signifi- 
cant piece of legislation to remove the unjust discriminatory practices against 
Women in education and to create new educational opportunities for women and 
for all of society. Moreover, they feel that any group which is viewed as different 
from the :najfinty retjuires special assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Helen Timmons, 
Association Legislative Program Committee Chairwoman. 

Enclosure. 

Statemknt of Arus. Hklkn Timmons. OiiAiRwo>fE.\, Association TjKgirt.attve 

1*II(K;RAM OoMNfriTEK, ON KkIIALK ok TUK AMKUICA.V ASS0CIATI0\ op U.MVERalTY 
WOME.N 

The primary goal of the American Association of University Women, an or- 
ganization of approximately 180,000 women organized in 1,776 branches in the 
50 States, has been to strengthen educational opportunities at all levels. In the 
1890*s AAUW supported local day care centers; by the lOliO's it was supporting 
the in(*onM)rafion (>f kiiHjerir;irfens iii fh*> piiblic Nrnool system. In the rnlddle 
lOiO'.s AAUW was getting involved in early childhood edncntion, jjuijiic support 
fur publii- scht^ols juul fe<leral iiid for scho<»l ct»ustructi<)n. 

In the lf>50\s, AAUW supported the reservation of high froouency channels 
for educational TV broadcasting and the National Defense Education Act By 
the 19C0'a. the orKiiiu/.ation backed Higher EducnHnn Facilities Act oi 1903. 
The Vocational Educaticm Act of 106.3. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1J)64. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1064, The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1068 and others. Now, the 1070's, AAUW strongly supports Senator Walter R 
Mondale's (D-Minn) Women's Educatu-jnal Equity Act of 1973, which addresses 
our major CMiicrrrt of e(|ualixat ion of ethicationnl opportunity for Women. 
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While there is concern for equal educational opportunity for all Americans, 
specific legislation such as the Women's Educational Equity Act Is needed be- 
cause of the neglect of women in almost every field of study — history, psychology, 
sociology, literature, art, and others. Special emphasis therefore is required to 
till in major gaps in knowledge and understanding about women in order to 
meet the edueaiional needs of both men and women in our society. 

Faculty, administrators, tejichers are faced with limited choices in ^securing 
textbooks free from stereotyping male- female roles. Incentive grants for the 
di'veU>i>ment of curriculum, text and materials, nondiscriminatory tests and ca- 
reer counseling will help to overcome the reluctance to change. Pictures in texts 
can show women and men as dentists, doctors, lawyers, and women and men 
as child care supervisors, secretaries, nurses. Boys are demanding to be enrolled 
in Home Economics courses and girls are pressing to take courses in Auto Me- 
chanics — but few counselors are recommending this development of the natural 
interest of kids. Implementation of this bill will provide increased opportunities 
for both sexes. 

AAUW recognizes the need for Resource Centers for Women on campus. Coun- 
seling and proper introductions can assist women in enrolling in deijurtments 
and in iinirsi^s which have not always welcomed woniou. Centers for Wrmien 
which Imve been functioning for a decade are now supported in university budg- 
ets because* rhoy otTfr effective i)rogrunLs. Those centers whiih are just being 
constituted nmy need financial assistance until they prove their value to women 
ami to the university. 

Statistics continue to ehow the smr*!! riuiuber of women in high level adminis- 
trative posts. To assist in preparing women faculty i.iembors to assume policy 
making positions in major universities by educating them intensively in the 
policies and procedures of university govenince, the University of Michigan 
offers a six weeks Institute on Academic Administration for faculty women with 
a IMi.I). 4)r professional (legn»e and a tenure ladder position. Qualified men are 
also considered. This type of administrative seminar needs to be available for 
tJie upward bound woman executive in other management fields. 

Aerording to Department of Labor Statistics, women are in the work force for 
at least haif of their adult lives, whether they are single or married. Yet the 
.\merican educational system continues to train women for economic dependency 
and minimal vocational expectations. An untapped national resource lies in the 
skills, ahilities and .special insights of women, particularly ar the leadership and 
a(iinini.strative level. This bill provides essential tools which will prepare* women 
for the roles they must assume in the next decade. 
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PREFACE 



How can education—known for decades as a "women's field"— be 
guilty of discrimination against women? This report, addressed first 
of all to that paradox, summarizes the evidence that our educational 
Institutions everywhere have been denying females their right to 
equaJ opportunities as students and as employees. Second, it explains 
how HEW education aid has contributed to sex discrimination and 
recommends action to make Federal education programs part of the 
solution, not part of the problem. 

In the wake of rising public concern about discrimination against 
women' in education, the Commissioner of Education (then Sidney P. 
Marland, Jr.) established last May a task force to investigate the 
impact of Office of Education programs on women. Just a few months 
earlier, the HEW Women's Action Program had called attention to sex 
bias in several Office of Education programs and recorrmended changes; 
Secretary Richardson asked that they be Implemented. Meanwhile, by 
late spring, more important events were at hand as Congress moved toward 
enactment of sweeping legislation banning all Federal education aid 
to any institution or Individuals practicing sex discrimination. 

Believing that these events had profound implications for all 
Office of Education programs and deserved a studied, comprehensive 
agency response, Coimissioner Marland asked his 12-niember task force 
to report back with findings and advise on the agency's response. 
This is that report. 

Besides the Office of Education, the task force also looked at 
the activities of two other HEW units: the new National Institute of 
Education, whose research and development functions were still part 
of OE when the task force began its work, and the Office for Civil 
Rights, whose enforcement efforts will certainly affect the spped 
with which the education community meets women's demands for equality. 

The information presented here was gleaned both from the general 
literature on sex bias in education and from agency program staff. 
To find out about the relationship between specific programs and sex 
discrimination, we worked from questionnaires tailored to Individual 
programs --sometimes by gathering responses in writing, more often by 
personally interviewing program administrators and staff. Questions 
were far-ranging: they covered program participation by sex, the role 
of women in administering projects in the field, past efforts to 
reduce sex discrimination in agency programs and special projects 
aimed at expanding opportunities for women. 

Information on many programs was sketchy or nonexistent, either 
because very little information of any kind is gathered at the 
Federal level (as in many formula grant programs) or because programs 
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have not yet recognized the need to collect data comparing the 
participation of males and females. The task force study, then, 
has only scratched the surface, and we hope that it will prompt 
program officials to look much more closely at the relationship 
between their own programs and sex discrimination. 

The 12 task force members represented various shades of 
opinion about the role of women In American society; the viewpoints 
and recommendations presented here reflect a consensus rather than 
complete unanimity. Despite differing viewpoints, we did agree on 
several fundamental premises which underlie the report: 

that every person has a basic human and constitutional 
right to equal opportunity; 

that the education system must strive to enable each 
individual to explore his or her unique potential to 
the fullest; and 

— that both males and females, are now prevented from 
doing that by society's insistence on traditional 
definitions of the proper roles of men and women. 

With women's rights, as with other areas of civil rights^ the 
Issue is basically a human one: how do we see that all Americans- 
males and females, rich and poor, black, brown and white— can take 
their places as human beings with the same human dnd civil riynts? 

For it is clear that discrimination against women is part of a 
much broader problem of exploitation and exclusion in American 
society. Women share the experience of second-class citizenship with 
ethnic minorities, the handicapped and the poor. While the task 
force was not able to analyze the educational needs of these groups, 
we do believe that many of our recommendations also apply to them. 
We urge that agency officials consider this as they act on task force 
recommendations. 

We have presented our report in two parts. The first, a summary 
of the problems women face throughout American education, reflects 
the task force's concern that sexism in education Is still a little 
understood phenomenon. We hope that the report will help^to inform 
people, both inside HEW and out, about the seriousness and magnitude 
of the inequalities women confront within the education system. The 
second part examines the relationship of HEW education programs to 
tne problem and presents an agenda for action. 

Women seeking equal opportunities in education have just begun 
to win public recognition for their grievances. In this media- 
oriented society, gaining public attention Is genuine progress. 
The question now for Federal education officials, as for educators 
throughout the nation, is whether we will now move beyond that * 
symbolic victory to substantive change. That is the challenge. 
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PART I 

SEX DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION: AN OVERVIEW 



Part I describes the many ways In which sex discrimination 
In the educational system works against women, both as 
students and as workers. 
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SEX DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION: AN OVERVIEW 



As the decade advances, equality for women is emerging 
as one of education's thorniest and most urgent issues. And 
little wonder. 

At a lime when women are demanding equality as both a 
human and a constitutional right, our schools are still imparting 
concepts of male superiority. Although women are close to half 
the working population, education is still primarily preparing 
them to be housewives. As an employer, the education system 
is equally guilty. Women working In education can generally 
expect lower pay, less responsibility and far less chance for 
advancement than men working at the same level. 

The situation is not without its bright spots. But 
mounting evidence makes it clear that unequal treatment of the 
sexes Is the rule in education, not the exception. As a girl 
progresses through the education system, she confronts serious 
biases and restrictions at each level, simply because she Is 
female. 



EARLY EDUCATION REINFORCES IDEAS OF MALE SUPERIORITY 



From the time they first start school, children learn 
from teachers, textbooks, games and films that males are 
superior to females. 

Elementary school textbooks reveal startling biases. 
Females are continually underplayed as topics of interest. An 
extensive study covering 144 readers from 15 reading series, 
varying from primer to 6th grade level, disclosed that while 
boys wcvc uie focus of 881 "amusing and exciting" stories, 
only 344 of these stories centered around girls. Similarly, 
there were 282 stories featuring adult males, but only 127 
stories about women. In addition, there were 131 biographies 
of famous men, but only 23 of famous women.' 
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Derogatory comments aimed at girls In general were common 
In all these readers. One reader depicts a girl getting lost In 
London with the caption, "Girls are always late." Another primer 
denigrates girls with a "Look at her. Mother, just look at her. 
She is just like a girl. She gives up." and again with "You cannot 
write and spell well enough to write a book. You are just two 
little girls." 2 

Other sex stereotypes are commonly threaded through grade 
school curriculum materials. Girls emerge as passive, dependent, 
and Incompetent, while boys are active, self-reliant, and 
successful. Mothers mostly appear as housecleaners, clothesmenders, 
grocery shoppers and cake bakers; fathers are wage earners. 

The negative Influence that biased curriculum materials 
exert on children Is reinforced by differences In the way 
teachers and administrators treat boys and girls. Teachers 
communicate their expectations of "feminine and "masculine" 
behavior in subtle ways: girls are asked to do light classroom 
chores (watering the flowers or decorating the Valentine box), 
boys are assigned to the heavier and more responsible tasks 
(moving chairs or hall patrol). Physically active girls are 
labeled "tomboys"; boys who cry are "sissies." 

Then too, the traditional classroom set-up, with children 
sitting quietly rov* by row, Is difficult for most children, but 
especially hard for boys who have been encouraged from birth to 
be physically active. Teachers tend to reward passivity and 
obedience, qualities many girls have already acquired. 

This dlchotoniy In roles Is undoubtedly reinforced when 
children look at adult roles In their own schools, where they 
are likely to see that women teach and men run things; an early 
and potentially damaging lesson In "career education." For while 
85 percent of all public school elementary teachers are women, 
79 percent of the elementary school principals are men.'' 

By the time children are ready to leave grade school, they 
have already begun to develop distinct impressions of the limitations 
placed on them because of their sex. 
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SEX OISCRIMINATION IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Once children reach secondary school, they are likely to 
confront even more rigid sex stereotyping. Both girls and boys 
may be prevented from taking advantage of certain educational 
activities, although restrictions facing girls are far more serious 
than those boys usually face. 

Sex-biased Curriculum Materials 

Sex biases in the curriculum are a problem at this level too, 
though the focus has shifted: women are Ignored more often than 
maligned. In history and social studies texts, for example, 
women— their achievements and their concerns— are virtually 
invisible. The history of women's exploitation and their struggle 
for equality is dealt with superficially, if mentioned at all. 

Stereotyping Interests and Abilities 

Early on, girls and boys discover they are expected to develop 
different "aptitudes"— boys in math and science, girls in English 
and the arts. Teachers, principals, and parents may encourage 
boys to pursue these "masculine" fields, but ac&nonish girls to 
stick to the "feminine" fields. There is no question that these 
sex stereotypes have an effect. The National Assessment Study 
discovered, for instance, that while there was little difference 
between boys and girls In science writing at age 9, the gap widened 
increasingly at ages 13, 17, and young adulthood.^ 

Sex-Segregated Courses 

Children who do display unconventional interests may be 
blocked from pursuing them because appropriate courses are 
restricted to the other sex. Home economics and industrial arts 
classes are frequently segregated by sex, making it difficult for 
both sexes to acquire basic home management skills. Men don't 
learn to cook or mend; women can't put up a shelf or fix an 
electrical outlet. Young people are becoming interested in 

the other h^lf is learning: in an informal survey taken in 
Boston recently, girls in traditionally female vocational education 
said they would rather take Industrial arts than home economics, 
if they had the chance. Students of both sexes have begun to 
demand that these courses be coeducational. A few pioneering 
school districts have combined home economics and industrial arts 
into courses covering a range of "survival" skills, others have 
devised "bachelor cooking" courses, while others have simply 
opened up the old courses to both sexes. 
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Segregated Academic and Vocatfonal Schools; Separate But Hot Equal 

Opportunities for girls are further limited by restricted 
admissions in schools. Academic and vocational high schools in 
large school districts sometimes exclude one sex entirely or 
require higher admissions standards for girls than for boys. 
Simply because of their sex, students may find themselves Ineligible 
for the school offering the best or only courses in their field 
of Interest. 

Until recently. New York City excluded girls from two of the 
city's high quality public academic high schools specializing 
in science, mathematics and technology. Two years after a court 
order opened the first school, the Board of Education was still 
listing these schools for "boys only" In Its official catalogue. ^ 

Vocational high schools in big cities are also frequently 
sex segregated. A 1971 telephone survey by OE's Office of Legislation 
found, for example, that the District of Columbia had four (two for 
men, two for women); Baltimore, four (also two for each); and New 
York City, 18 (13 for males, five for females). 

Separate does not mean equal. Boys' vocational high schools 
tend to offer training for more diverse and better paying jobs. 
The segregated schools In New York City prevent girls from taking 
courses in 17 different vocational fields: architectural drafting* 
dental labs processing, jewelry making, industrial chemistry and 
upholsterv as well as areas In heavy ^^dustry. Boys are excluded 
from two.^ 

A comparison of Boston's two trade high schools, one for each 
sex, is particularly revealing. 

Boys at Boston Trade High choose from courses in automobile 
mechanics, basic electronics, cabinetmaking, carpentry, drafting, 
electrical technology, machine shop, painting, plumbing, printing, 
shteet metal and welding. At Trade High School for Girls, on the 
other hand, students are only offered programs in clothing, foods, 
beauty culture, and commercial art. The average expected wage 
for trades taught at Trade High School for Girls is 47 percent 
less than that for the trades available at Boston Trade High School 
for Boys.' 

In addition, nonvocational course Offerings at these schools are 
detennined by sex. At Trade High School for Girls, students 
take typing and merchandising, while boys at Boston Trade learn 
geometry, trignometry and physics. Girls can study biology but 
not chemistry. Interestingly, the Boston school system makes 
exceptions for boys who want to be admitted to the girls' trade 
school (seven were enrolled in 1970), but no exceptions have 
ever been made for girls who sought admission to the trade school 
for boys.° 
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Limitations In Vocational Education 

Justifications for this kind of rank discrimination range 
from the well meaning— "She won't be able to get a Job"--to the 
absurd— "We can't let girls do metal work because they have to 
wear masks and work with sparks. "9 Whatever the excuse, schools 
must stop denying students free Choice In vocational training. 

The fact Is that some women want training In vocations 
now dominated by men, and vice versa. Women have succeeded, despite 
tremendous resistance, in all of these fields; during World War II 
the popular "Rosle the Riveter" served as evidence that women were 
effectively replacing men in many industry jobs. Sex discrimination in 
employment has teen illegal since 1964; now It Is Illegal In 
vocational schools, too. 

Equality in job training Is not a minor concern for women. 
Despite the persistent n\yth that "woman's place is in the homQ,'' 
women are now a permanent and growing sector of the work force. 
Within the past thirty years, the number of women in the work force 
has more than doubled, so that today two out of every five workers 
are women. ^0 Nearly two thirds of the new Jobs created during the 
1960's were held by women. 

Nor are women only temporarily employed or merely working for 
"pin money." Seventy percent of all women employed are working 
full-time, and the average woman worker has a full-time worklife 
expectancy of 25 years. 1^ Nearly half the women employed in 1971 
were working because of pressing economic needJ3 

So long as the schools continue to steer girls into vocational 
training for low-paying Jobs, they will continue to contribute to 
the earnings gap between working women and working men. That gap 
is substantial and growing worse. In 1955, a woman working full- 
time earned only 64 perrent of a man's earnings, but by 1970, she 
was only earning 59 percent as much. 14 

Athletics 

Schools sponsor physical education and extramural sports 
because educators recognize the importance of life-long habits of 
physical fitness. These habits are needed as much by women, as 
workers and mothers, as by men. However, g1r?s get short shrift 
In physical education, both at the secondary and higher education 
level. Schools and colleges devote greater resources to boys' 
than to girls' athletics: in facilities, coaches, equipment and 
Interscholastic competition. In one midwestern district, school 
officials spent ten times as much on boys* athletics as on girls'; 
and there is no reason to believe that this school district was 
unusual .15 Girls are often either excluded from interscholastic 
competition or required to play under restrictive rules specially 
designed for girls' games. In one case. State rules for high school 
athletics forced a high school to deny its best tennis player both 
coaching and the chance to compete. Why? The athlete was female. 
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Expelling Pregnant Students 

Discrimination Is particularly severe for one group of students- 
those who become pregnant. Every year over 200»000 young women under 
18 give birth. 17 Usually these young women are expelled from school 
at the first sign of pregnancy. Out of 17,000 school districts sur- 
veyed in 1970, fewer than one third offered pregnant school -age girls 
any education at an.'^S School districts that did allow students to 
study during pregnancy usually kept them at home or segregated them, 
in special classes for various reasons— on moral grounds, for special 
protection or for convenience.^^ 

None of these reasons justify denying a young woman the right 
to regular public education with her peers. There is no evidence 
that pregnant students are morally contagious. Class attendance 
poses no greater health hazard to pregnant women than performing a 
job, doing housework or caring for other children— all things that 
women conmonly do up until childbirth. 

Expulsion compounds the already serious problems of teenage 
pregnancy. Of every 100 pregaant teenagers who leave school, 85 
never come back. Rejected, cast out with a child to support and 
often no salable skills, these teenagers are nine times more likely 
to commit suicide than their peers. 20 

Eighty-five percent will keep their babies, either to raise an 
illegitimate child alone or to enter into a early marriage that is 
three or four times more likely to end in divorce than marriages in 
any other age groups. 21 Their children are four times more likely 
to have psychological problem than those with older parents. Among 
the teenage mothers who remain unmarried, 85 percent go on welfare." 

Guidance and Counseling 

As a girl prepares to leave secondary school to take a job or 
to seek further education, school guidance counseling may further 
dissuade her from striking off in academic or vocational tJirectfons 
which may be her choice but which are usually reserved for men. 



Many guidance counselors advise students to do what's 
"practical." Unfortunately, what is considered practical may lead 
to a tragic under-utilization of women's talents and skills. 
Counselors may advise girls to go into conventional "women's fields," 
regardless of their interests or abilities. But, as we have stated 
above, many girU are interested in other fields. 
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Sex discrimination In another form of guidance— vocational 
interest tests— has begun to attract public attention. One test, 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, received widespread 
attention when cited for sex bias in March 1972 by the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. As the association's 
resolution calling for the test revis»on explained: 

The Blanks (SVIB) provide different occupational 
scores for men and women: women cannot be scored on 
occupations like certified public accountant, 
purchasing agent, and public administrator; men 
cannot be scored on occupations such as medical 
technologist, recreation leader and physical 
education teacher. 

When the same person takes both tests, the profiles 
turn out differently: one woman scored high as a 
dental assistant, physical therapist, and occupational 
therapist on the woman's profile, and as a physician, 
psychiatrist, and psychologist on the man's fonn.23 



BIASES IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



Although more and more women are demanding and gaining access 
to postsecondary education, the record is not one of consistent 
progress. The proportion of women undergraduates and professional 
students grew from 30 percent in 1950 to 41 percent in 1970, but 
was still smaller than it was in 1930. And women won a higher 
proportion of the doctorate degrees during the 1920*s, I930*s, 
and 1940*5 than they did In the 1960's.24 

According to one study, only half of the female high school 
graduates qualified for college work actually do go on to college, 
while 65 percent of the qualified men do^^The proportions of 
women shrink on each step of the educational ladder. Women earn 
just over half the high school diplomas; but they earn 43 percent 
of the bachelor's degrees, 40 percent of the master's degrees, 
and only 13 percent of the doctorates. 26 

Women also have a more difficult time gaining access to top 
quality education. In the 35 undergraduate institutions, both' 
single sex and coeducational, judged the "most selective in the 
country* by one college handbook, women represented only 29.3 
percent of the admissions in 1970. They were only 32 percent 
of those admitted to the coeducational institutions. 27 
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Yet women perform as well or better than their male peers In 
both the secondary and the undergraduate years. Sex discrimina- 
tion—in admissions, student aid awards and counsel ing— contribute 
to these disparities. 



Sex discrimination in admissions^-cofrmonplace in public and 
private institutions, single sex and coeducational — is one obstacle 
facing women seeking higher education. 

Most of the approximately 300 institutions which exclude members 
of one sex are private, although a few public institutions close their 
doors to women. Of these, the^U.S. Military academies are the most 
prominent. Because of the single-sex pattern of higher education in 
Virginia in 1964, the State systeoi that year rejected 21 ,000 women 
and not a single male. Since then, the State has changed its policies.' 
Sex discrimination in admissions to public institutions is particularly 
burdensome, since public education is in» general, substantially less 
expensive than private education. 

Most students attend coeducational institutions of higher 
education, and it is in admissions to these schools that discri- 
mination against women is so damaging. Coeducational institutions, 
both public and private, use various strategies to limit the number 
of women admitted. Some use quota systems to maintain a steady 
ratio of male and female students, almost always with women in the 
minority Cornell University, for example, maintains a male/female 
ratio of 3;1; Harvard/Radcl iffe, 4:1.29 jhe main campus at 
Pennsylvania State University, a public institution, this year 
ended a long-standing quota of 2.5 men to every woman. 30 

Other institutions simply demand higher adnission standards 
for women than for men. Whatever the system, women usually come 
out on the short end. As a faculty member at one graduate school 
cofTinented: "Our general admissions policy has been, if the body 
is warm and male, take it; if it's female, make sure it's an A- 
from Bryn Mawr."31 



Sex discrimination in student aid awards is another roadblock 
for women seeking higher education. The Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) recently documented a clear pattern of sex discri- 
mination in student aid. ETS found that women averaged $215 less 
in student financial aid than men, though women had equal financial 
need. To compound the problem, men working to defray college costs 
earned more than female students. This was not only true in off- 
campus jobs: the biggest disparities Were in jobs provided by 
colleges and universities, where men averaged $300 per year, or 
78 percent, more than women. 32 



Admissions 



Student Aid 
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Women are effectively excluded from certain kinds of 
scholarship aid. Governinent scholarships designed to attract men 
into military service, such as ROTC scholarships, have not been 
available to women, nor can most women qualify for veterans' 
benefits. Athletic scholarships, a significant portion of 
financial aid in some institutions, are limited to men. And many 
private scholarships and fellowships are designated for men only. 
Until 1969 New York University Law School, for example, excluded 
women from competition for Root-Tilden scholarships, generous 
$10,000 scholarships for "future public leaders," a category which 
apparently was felt to be suitable only for men. 33 

According to ETS, the only type of student aid where women 
averaged larger sums than men was in loans— probably because they 
receive less aid from other sources and must rely on larger loans. 
Loans are an expensive way of financing an education for anyone, 
but they represent a particularly heavy burden for women, since 
women have less earning power than men. 

Women who are married or raising children may have 
particular difficulty securing the aid they need to remain in 
or return to school. Financial aid officers may feel that these 
women do not need help, since they have husbands to support them, 
or that they are probably not serious about obtaining an education. 
In addition, financial aid is difficult to obtain for part-tirhe 
study, which poses an additional handicap for women with children 
who can only attend school part-time. 

Counseling 

Counseling for women in higher education holds the same hazards 
it does for younger women in secondary schools. Advisors often urge 
women to avoid "masculine" academic fields or discourage them from 
applying to graduate schools where common wisdom has it that it's 
hard for women to get in. Women are often warned against seeking 
further education, despite good academic records: 

- "Have you ever thought about journalism? (to a student 
planning to get a PhD in political science). I know 

a lot of women journalists who do very well." 

- "A pretty girl like you will certainly get married. 
Why don't you stop With an M.A.?"35 

Biases against women in each of these areas— admissions, student 
aid and counsel ing— are typically rationalized by widely-held prej- 
udices and presumptions about women and their needs. It is assumed 
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that some man will always provide for a woman, that women won't 
complete their education, or that women don't really need an 
education. As a young widow with a five-year old child who 
needed a fellowship to continue her studies was told, "You're very 
attractive. You'll get married again. We have to give fellowships 
to people who really need them. "36 

In fact, none of these assumptions hold up. Millions of women 
will remain single, be divorced or widowed, or marry a low wage- 
earner. 37 According to the data available, women are slightly more 
likely to complete high school and slightly less likely to complete 
postsecondary degree programs than men In the same field. The more 
education a woman has, the more likely she is to hold a job. A 
study of female Ph.D's seven years after receiving their degrees 
found 91 percent working— 81 percent full-time. 38 Moreover, it is 
shortsighted to suggest that a man needs a college education if he 
works for pay, while a woman doesn't If she works at raising 
children. 

Undoubtedly, many of the myths persist because many people are 
simply unable to accept women as equals to men. The attitude is 
perhaps best expressed in a comment of Nathan Pusey while president 
of Harvard. Upon learning of the end to graduate student deferments 
during the Vietnam war, Pusey said, "We shall be left with the blind, 
the lame, and the women. "39 



WOMEN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS ENCOUNTER ADDITIONAL DIFFICULTIES 



Because of their special life patterns, many women with family 
responsibilities experience special difficulties in acquiring an 
education. For mothers who wish to continue their studies while 
their children are young, finding adequate, affordable child care 
is a major problem. Others who interrupt their education to raise 
children or pay for a husband's education find returning to educa- 
tion limited by such problems as a dearth of part-time study 
opportunities and by credit transfer problems. 

These problems are shared by women at all levels of the 
socio-economic scale whether they are looking for basic literacy 
education, occupational training or retraining, or a high school, 
undergraduate or graduate degree. Women with families need special 
services and flexible arrangements few education institutions have 
been willing to offer. 
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Child Care Needs 



Students' child care needs have not been adequately met. Day care 
is not readily available for many people and costs are still prohibi- 
tive. While low-cost cooperative day care centers are growing in 
popularity, adequate child care can be expensive. A recent study of 
"quality" child care centers estimated average costs at $2,600 per 
child per year. 40 

A woman with children who is not working must add child care costs 
to her educational expenses, since she would no longer be at home pro- 
viding these services free of charge. Without help in shouldering child 
care costs, large numbers of women must stay home or despite a desire 
to continue their education. 

In postsecondary education, demands for child care assistance 
have exploded within the last three or four years. Child care 
centers subsidized partially at university expense have begun to 
appear on campuses. Centers often double as research laboratories 
for campus scholars and students. However, efforts to date are 
still grossly insufficient. The American Association of University 
Women reports that no more than 5 percent of our colleges and .c 
universities offer day care services. 41 Some are open only to 
faculty children; many impose extremely selective admissions 
criteria to deal with the surplus of applications. Waiting lists 
are long.*2 

The child care issue has not won much visibility in secondary 
and vocational schools, perhaps because these schools have tradi- 
tionally refused responsibility for educating young wwnen with 
children. With growing recognition that pregnancy and motherhood 
are not acceptable grounds for denying young people the right to 
public education, school systems will have to confront the child 
care issue. Child care services may be essential for keeping 
young mothers in school. 

National statistics on the number of mothers seeking child 
care assistance in order to attend school are nonexistent. 
However, we do know that in 1971 over two million college students, 
25 percent of the total national enrollment, were married. ^3 And 
over 200,000 women under 18 have children each year. 

Child care services have barely begun to meet the demands, 
either for women already struggling to balance studies and child 
care responsibilities, or for women who might return to education 
or training if they had access to acceptable child care. 
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Part-Time Study Needs 

Although not as limiting as lack of access to child care 
facilities, other hurdles stand In front of the women who wish to 
return to school. Including a dearth of part-time study oppor- 
tunities. For many women, part-time study Is often the only way 
to combine childrearing with learning. More and more people of 
both sexes- unable or unwilling to devote full time to education, 
are demanding access to postsecondary education. 

Although no national data are available, part-time study 
opportunities clearly do not come close to meeting this demand. 
Part-time vocational or manpower training is extremely rare. 
Traditional continuing education courses offered part-time usually 
cannot be credited toward a degree, and many undergraduate schools 
still close their doors to all part-time students. 

Academic Credit Problems 

Because families often go where the husband^' opportunities 
take them, credit transfer problems in higher education are 
particularly acute among married women. Many institutions refuse 
to accept transfer credits from other institutions. Even if they 
accept academic credits already earned, no credit is normally given 
for the years of experience and learning these women have had out- 
side the classroom. 

The Age Handicap 

Some institutions discriminate, either openly or covertly, 
against applicants over a certain age. This policy falls harshly 
on women hoping to continue their education after raising their 
children. 



Both women and men can benefit from adjustments in conventional 
institutional practices. The failure of education institutions to 
respond to the needs of women and men returfmrg'»t«' - ■ ' " * 
education is an unjust and Inexcusable waste of valuable human 
resources. Not only are these individuals denied fulfillment of 
their potential, but the institutions themselves suffer by not 
using the wealth of experience these people have already acquired. 
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THE EDUCATION SYSTEM AS AN EMPLOYER 



Women employed In the education system face discrimination 
practices just as damaging as those women experience as students. 

Education, tradition has It, Is a woman's field. Women make 
up the bulk of the Nation's teaching staff in the elementary and 
secondary schools; yet they remain a largely untapped and under- 
utilized source of educational leadership. Women are denied equal 
pay and equal opportunity for advancement and they are channeled 
Into a small number of "approved" educational fields. Wherever 
you look In education, women abound in the lower ranks and there, 
generally, they stay. 

Women returning to careers in education face many of the same 
obstacles women returning as students encounter. Pregnant teachers 
frequently receive the same summary treatment as pregnant students- 
policies require them to leave the jobs while pregnant, often with 
no guarantee of a place when they return. Day care services or 
subsidies are rarely available to employees in education and part- 
time employment opportunities are scarce. 

Women In Administrative Positions 

Elementary and secondary schools are mainly staffed by women, 
but when teachers are selected to move Into the administrative 
ranks, men are usually chosen. In school year 1970-71, 67 percent 
of all public school teachers were women, but women constituted:. 

- 31 percent of the department heads, 

- 15 percent of the principals, and 

- 0.6 percent of the superintendents.^ 

Presently, only two Chief State School Officers are women— those 
in Montana and Guam. When women do get into administrative 
positions. It is usually at the elementary school level where 
responsibility, pay, and status are lower. While 20 percent of the 
elementary school principals In 1970-71 were female, women were 
only 3.5 percent of the junior high school principals and 3 percent 
of the high school principals. 45 

In postsecondary education administration, women are even less 
visible, but the same pattern holds. Men dominate college and 
university administration, particularly at the policy-making levels. 
The National Education Association's 1971-72 survey of higher edu- 
cation Institutions found that of 953 presidencies In 4-year 
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institutions, women held only 32; the proportion is about the same 
in 2-year col leges. Even some of the women's colleges, which 
historically guarantee! www opjwrtvnitl^s for a<»«1nUtr«t<ve 
leadership, have been hiring |>f«si1U*nt$ in r^^ht y^rs. 

Female trustees are rare. A 1970 American Association of 
University Women survey found that 21 percent of the institutions 
responding to the survey had not a single female trustee and 
another 25 percent had only one. ^7 jhe only deanship women were 
likely to hold was dean of women; only 21 percent of the deans of 
administration, faculty or instruction were women. ^8 Perhaps the 
most startling statistic was the sex breakdown of head librarians 
in 4-year higher education institutions~-in a ^ield 83 percent female, 
nearly 70 percent of the head librarians were men. 

A long tradition of excluding women from top administrative 
positions in education may discourage some women from aspiring to 
administrative positions. However, the fact remains that admini- 
stration is "the way up" in American public education in terms of 
salary, responsibility and status. It is absurd to conclude that 
many women year after year voluntarily turn their backs on these 
hallmarks of advancement. 

Discrimination Against Women in Higher Education Faculties 

Colleges and universities present an ^rray of obstacles to 
women who want to teach at that level. Less than one in five 
faculty members is a woman. A recent study of the University 
of California at Berkeley pointed out that 23 percent of the 
university's doctorates in psychology went to women, but the last 
time a woman had been hired in the psychology department was in 
1924.50 Discrimination In hiring at large and prestigious insti- 
tutions has forced many women to take jobs in small institutions 
with lower pay and status and less opportunity for research. 

Once women join the faculty, discrimination makes it much 
harder for them to move up through the ranks than for men. Almost 
40 percent of the full-time instructors at 4-year institutions are 
women, but the proportion of women drops with each rise in rank. 
Women comprise: 

- 21 percent of the assistant professors, 

- 15 percent of the associate professors, and 

- 9 percent of the full professors. 51 

Women are likely to remain on each step of the academic 
ladder long after their male colleagues with the same qualifications 
havd moved on. While 1t has been reported that females with doctorates 
"have somewhat greater academic ability than their male counterparts, "52 
barely half of all women with doctorates and 20 years of academic 
experience are full professors, but 90 percent of the men with tne 
same qualifications have reached that rank. 53 
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Taking into account all the possible factors influencing faculty 
rank, Astin and Bayer concluded In a recent analysis that sex dis- 
crimination Is an important factor in determining faculty rank— more 
Important than such factors as the number of years employed at the 
Institution, the number of books published and the number of years 
since completion of education. 54 

In addition, It appears that the more prestigious the Insti- 
tution the less likely women are to penetrate the upper ranks. At 
Harvard University, to pick an obvious example, of 411 tenured 
professors in the Graduate School of Arts and Science in 1970-71, 
409 were men. 55 

Salary Discrimination in Education 

Institutions of higher education regularly pay women less than 
men of equal rank. In terms of median salaries by rank, women 
Instructors earn $510 per year less than male instructors, and 
women full-time professors earn $1,762 per year less than their 
male counterparts. 56 And as time goes on, the gap is widening. 

Astin and Bayer found that sex was a better Independent 
predictor of salary than such factors as years of professional 
employment and type of advanced degree. The authors reported that 
by 1968-69 standards, female faculty members should receive an 
average of $1,000 a year more just to equalize their salaries with 
those of their male colleagues of equal rank and experience. 57 
This is an extremely conservative estimate, since it does not take 
into account financial inequities attributable to other kinds of 
discrimination: in promotions, opportunities for research, hiring 
by high-paying institutions and other factors. 

* At present no data are collected on teacher salaries in 
elementary and secondary schools. However.in some States, 
elementary and secondary schools are prohibited by statute from 
paying women less than men of equal rank. In vocational education 
the median salary in 1969 for female teachers for all levels com- 
bined was $1,158 less than for men; women earned only 87 percent 
as much as their male counterparts. 58 

Sex Typing By Field 

Within the education professions, positions are highly sex- 
typed. Women tend to be clustered In certain fields; men. In 
others. Women overwhelmingly dominate early childhood education, 
elementary education, and special education. They are 92 percent 
of the school librarians. In vocational education, most of the 
teachers in the health occupations, home economics, and office 
occupations are women. At the lowest end of the professional scale, 
almost all teacher aides and other educational paraprofessionals are 
female. 
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Men, on the other hand» have always dominated teaching positions 
in mathematics, the sciences, law, medicine and engineering. In 
vocational education teaching in agriculture, distributive education, 
technical education and trades and Industry has been predominantly 
male. 

In recent years, educators have begun to wage an energetic 
campaign to attract men into the fields of education customarily 
dominated by women. In some of these fields, the proportion of men 
has increased, stimulated perhaps by tight job markets elsewhere. 
If the same energy were devoted to bringing women Into male-dominated 
fields, a few years could bring substantial changes. 

Nonprofessionals in Education 

Women employed as nonprofessionals experience similar discrimination 
In hiring, advancement and pay. HEW's Office for Civil Rights has 
turned up numerous cases of sex discrimination against nonprofessional 
employees. In one institution, custodial employees were divided by 
sex into "maids" and "janitors." Each had the same duties, but maids 
were paid substantially less. In another, 4 pay levels were created 
for the job of clerk; white, males received the highest pay, black 
males next highest, white females came after that, and black females 
were last. All of them had to have the same qualifications and per- 
form the same work. 

Career ladders for nonprofessionals and paraprofessionals are 
practically nonexistent. Despite growing popularity of teacher 
aides, few school systems offer these people, almost always women, 
the chance for training and advancement to professional responsibility 
and status. Like most employers, few education institutions have 
begun to face up to the need for career ladders to enable non- 
professional office workers to move into the professional office 
jobs. 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: HELP OR HINDRANCE? 



Research and development can offer valuable insights and useful 
tools for tackling our most perplexing problems. Despite their 
potential, research and development to date have contributed little 
to our ability to solve one of education*s most serious inequities: 
systematic discrimination against the female sex. In general, 
research and development people have shown only slight interest in 
exploring sex biases or testing ways of overcoming them. Moreover, 
studies too often reflect the anti -female biases of researchers. 
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Exploring Sexism through Research and Development 

It is encouraging to note that there are increasing signs of 
interest in research relating to sex biases, particularly among 
female scholars. However, remarkably little scholarly work has been 
Jone on sex discrimination itself--either on the precise nature and 
extent of sex bias within the education system, its roots or its 
effects. An ERIC search for research materials on sex discrimina- 
tion produced only 12 items, none containing any empirical results. 
Too much of our information on sex discrimination is piecemeal, 
anecdotal or out of date. 

Researchers have produced some information on sex differences 
and sex role development. They often report findings on differences 
and similarities between males and females--in play behavior, 
learning styles, interactions with teachers and in other situations. 
Where differences exist, causes are rarely explored. We still lack 
empirical evidence on the extent to which these differences are 
biologically or culturally determined. 

Research on the way children develop concepts of appropriate 
sex role behavior has had similar limitations. There Is (as we 
noted earlier) evidence that as children go through school, they 
progressively acquire clearer and more rigid ideas about what is 
expected of males and females. But we do not know to what extent 
schooling may be responsible or which aspects of the educational 
experience have the strongest influence on children's concepts of 
appropriate sex roles. 

Much of the research on sex role stereotypes has another 
weakness: many studies reflect the researcher's assumption that 
accepting traditional mascul ine/ feminine role differences is 
essential to a child's healthy development. In fact, learning all 
the "cannots'* and "must nots" traditionally associated with being 
female in this society can be a crippling experience. Although there 
have been a few extremely provocative studies on this problem, many 
of the studies of sex role development appear to be motivated by a 
desire to see that boys and girls develop "proper" sex role concepts. 
For instance, researchers studying the effects of female teachers 
on boys frequently express a concern that boys may fail to develop 
"appropriate" sex role identif icaticn without male teachers as 
nio^els.^O 

Unle-^s the necessary research is put to use, it will provide 
little he)p to children In classrooms. It must be accompanied by 
the products of development— for instance, new curricula, teaching 
approaches, whole new forms and models that can be put to use in 
real educational settings. As matters stand, curriculum materials, 
and teacher training techniques aimed at helping teachers avoid 
sexist behavior are virtually nonexistent. A few recent education 
experiments do have particular significance for women, e.g., a home- 
coinmunity based career education irodel and nonresident college degree 
programs with creiiit for nonacadeiric experience. However, serious 
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attempts to tackle some of the most basic problems, such as 
techniques to counter sex role stereotyping In the early preschool 
and school years, are lacking. 

Biased Questionnaires 

In addition to the dearth of helpful research and development 
relating to sex stereotypes and biases, many studies contain sex 
biases which distort findings and produce knowledge of little or 
no use 1n solving prob*iems of discriminating against women. Even 
worse, these studies may reinforce popular misconceptions about 
women and encourage educational decisions harmful to them. Some- 
times, for example, biases are based on the outdated assumptions 
that woman's proper role is homemaker and dependent. Others seam 
to reflect attitudes that women, their lives and asp1rations--and 
barriers '.o those aspirations— are not important enough to be 
studied. 

Sex biases can be found in the kinds of questions researchers 
ask the population being studied. Project TALENT , a major 20-year 
longitudinal study of high school students which began with Office 
of Education support in 1960, offers some examples. The original 
questionnaire sent out to students recognized that mothers may work 
and that they may be chief family wage earners. But the questions 
about responsibilities on the job were limited to fathers' jobs. 
The questionnaire also Included questions relating "your (or your 
future husband's)" salary to amounts of life Insurance, savings 
and Investments. Male students could not Include a wife's expected 
Income; female students could not consider combined incomes of self 
and spouse. 

Another example turned up recently In a draft questionnaire 
prepared for another major longitudinal study now in progress with 
NCES support.^^ A special questionnaire for those neither in 
school nor employed reflected a number of highly unscientific 
assumptions about the role of women. The researchers assumed that 
everyone who was not employed and not In school was a full-time 
homemaker and female. The questionnaire repeatedly referred to 
"your husband," although there are men who by choice or necessity 
stay home, tending house and/or children. Respondents were also 
asked what vocational training they would prefer, and the choices 
were all occupations traditionally attracting large numbers of 
women: secretarial, dental assistant, food services, beautician, 
child care. Another question asked whether respondents had taken 
noncredit adult education courses— courses for credit were not 
included, implying that women In the home would not be Interested 
in academic education for credit. Fortunately, NCES recognized 
the problems with this questionnaire, and it has never been used. 
It is a useful example, however, of the kind of biases that creep 
into ostensibly "objective" and "scientific" research. 
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Single Sex Studies 

Researchers sometimes pick members of one sex or the other as 
subjects for study. On the basis of an extensive LRIC search, the 
task force found that this practice tends to produce distorted 
information in areas of great Importance to women. In the abstracts 
surveyed, single sex studies were more than two times as likely to 
use males as females. Seventy-eight dealt with males only and 34 
dealt only with females. Again, most of the 34 abstracts on women 
did not contain empirical studies, while most of the ones on males 
did report study results. 

Researchers are also much more likely to use males rather than 
females as a basis for generalizing about the whole population. In 
our review of the ERIC files, for example, less than half the titles of 
male-only studies indicated that only men had been studied, while 
more than three fourths of the titles of female-only entries filed 
indicated that only females had been studied. 

The tendency of researchers to draw general conclusions from a 
study of males is particularly disturbing and particularly prevalent 
in research In areas of special importance to women, or where impor- 
tant differences can be expected between men and women. In the 
abstracts reviewed, male-only studies focused most often on careers, 
the poor and the emotionally and physically handicapped. Slow 
readers, school dropouts, underachievers, the physically fit and 
delinquents were also the topics of male-only studies. 

Few of the female-only abstracts dealt with careers. None of 
the other topics appeared In female-only studies except delinquency, 
which rated a study on "clothing fabric selection" among delinquent 
girls. There were no studies of female dropouts, no studies of poor 
or ethnic minority females and no studies of handicapped or under- 
achieving females. 

Single sex studies may also reflect faulty assumptions that 
males have a corner on the problem or issue under study: "Women 
don't usually work/' or "It's really black males who have the 
problems," or 'Vtost dropouts are male." None of these assumptions 
are true. Women do usually work, black women are subject to both 
sex and racial discrimination and have extremely serious problems, 
boys are only slightly more likely to drop out. It is time 
researchers understood that women too have pressing needs and began 
affording them the same attention as men. 

The tendency of educational researchers to focus on males 
makes designing education programs that meet women *s needs much 
harder. A great deal of research has been undertaken on the theory 
that the knowledge gained can eventually be put to use in changing 
educational practice. Biased research put to use cannot help but 
lead to biased educational approaches. 
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From even a brief look at the status of women In education* it 
is abundantly clear that education contributes Its share to the 
eJcp)o1tatior) of women. Through its system of formal education, 
society should seek both to nurture young minds and to open ^ors 
to lifelong opportunities. On both counts, education is failing 
the female sex. 
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PART II 
THE HEW MANDATE 



Part II describes the relationship between the Federal education 
agencies and the pervasive sex discrimination we documented in 
Part I. 



Chapter I outlines existing discrimination In HEW programs and 
necessary steps to carry out a legal mandate to end discrimination 
In Federal education programs. 



Chapter II presents a plan for creative Federal leadership In 
fulfilling the spirit of the laws against sex discrimination. 
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THE HEW MANDATE 



Until very recently, sex discrimination in education was 
perfectly legal. In fact, sex discrimination in the schools 
attracted little public attention. Only with the re-emergence 
of women* s rights as a major national Issue did sex discrimina- 
tion In the schools beg"»n to attract serious public attention. 

Recent Executive and Congressional action now bars 
the Federal government from providing aid to an agency or insti- 
tution practicing sex discrimination in education— either against 
students or against employees. In 1968, a Presidential Order 
called on universities and other Federal contractors to end sex 
discrimination in employment. In June 1972, Congress declared 
that "No person In the United States shall, on the basis of sex, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimination under any education program or 
activity receiving Federal assistance While some institu- 
tions are exempted, this law extends the sex bias ban to discri- 
mination .against both students and employees in almost all 
Institutions receiving Federal education aid. 

Both Congress and the President have spoken: wherever 
Federal education funds go, sex discrimination must itop^ that 
mandate poses a tremendous challenge to HEW and to other government 
agencies with education programs. 

Since the myth of female inferiority is part of the basic 
fabric of our education system, we can hardly expect sex discri- 
mination to disappear with the stroke of a pen. As with any 
progress in civil rights, fundamental change will come only with 
vigorous and persistant action. 

Responsible Federal agencies must take the lead with a 
creative mixture of information and exhortation* incentives and 
sanctions. The Assistant Secretary for Education and the agencies 
reporting to him must be heavily involved in that process. So 
must HEW's Office of Civil Rights and other Federal agencies 
engaged in education support. 
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CHAPTER I; THE LEGAL IMPERATIVE 



As we noted, public concern about sex biases in education and 
laws protecting the rights of women in education are fairly recent. 
It is not surprising, then, to find that the Office of Education 
has been distributing Federal aid with no questions asked. As a 
result, much of the serious and widespread discrimination described 
earlier is being supported, in part, with Federal education funds. 

Together, the two laws banning Federal education aid to 
individuals and agencies discriminating against women are 
comprehensive: 

— Executive Order 11246, as amended effective 
October 1968, bars sex discrimination in 
employment among all Federal contractors, 
although not among grantees. Contractors 
(which include almost all colleges and 
universities) must draw up plans both to 
correct current discriminatory practices 
and to overcome the effects of past dis- 
crimination. Plans must include specific 
goals and timetables for action. Violations 
can result in withholding or loss of all 
government contracts. 2 

— Title IX of P.L. 92-318 enacted in Oune 1972 
prohibits any individual or institution 
benefiting from Federal education aid from 
discriminating on the basis of sex, either 
against students or employees. All Federal 
education funds can be cut off if an insti- 
tution fails to comply. There are limited 
exceptions. Religious institutions acting 
on religious grounds and milittey academies 
are completely exempted and admissions dis- 
crimination is still permissible except in 
vocational, graduate, professional and 
public cpeducational undergraduate schools.*^ 
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This chapter explores the Implications of these civil rights 
laws for HEW. It outlines: 

major areas of sex bias directly supported by 
Federal education funds; 

— action already taken by a few OE offices to 
counteract sex discrimination in programs 
they administer; 

— steps the Assistant Secretary for Education 
and agency heads reporting to him must take to 
live up to basic legal requirements; and 

— steps the Office for Civil Rights should take 
to strengthen enforcement procedures. 
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UNCOVERING SEX BIAS IN OE AND NIE PROGRAMS 



Chiefly because the agency has not been concerned about the 
use of Its funds to deny women equal opportunity, OE and NIE funds 
do directly support discriminatory practices of all kinds. In 
some cases, these are sins of conmlsslon— unequal pay for equal 
work, for instance. In others, they are sins of omissions— for 
example, the failure to recruit women actively In predominantly 
male training programs. 

Below, cite examples of these l>1ases In several Important 
areas, from career preparation to curriculum development to 
research. The problems highlighted here are by no means the only 
ones, but they are among the most important. Then, too, the task 
force was dependent on program information available In Washington: 
these are all program areas where so«e Information on the Iwpact on 
women was at hand. 

Vocational and Manpower Training 

As we indicated in Part I, vocational and manpower training 
programs, wittingly or unwittingly, are helping to channel the 
bulk of the Nation's female workers into low-paying jobs. OE's 
own programs are no different. The agency's programs have rein- 
forced, rather than counteracted, a strong tradition of sex bias 
in vocational training. This is true of training programs for 
students under the Vocational Education Act (VEA) and for^ unemployed 
and underemployed adults—prlmarilv the poor— under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA). 

DE programs tend to train women for a much narrower range of 
occupations than men—occupations which usually promise little 
pay, poor chances for advancement»and minimal challenge. By and 
large, male trainees select from a far greater range of training 
opportunities, resulting In relatively high paid skilled trade and 
technical Jobs. 

Under MDTA, a recent study discovered that the Department of 
Labor*s individual referral service, which places people in some 
institutional MDTA programs, assigned male trainees to training 
for 177 different occupations; women were only assigned to 12.^ 
Over half the female students in vocational education are being 
trained for support staff office jobs— receptionist, typist, file 
clerk .and so on. In MDTA instftutlona] training In 19/0, half 
the women were trained for similar jobs: clerical and sales. 
Sixty-four percent of the men, on the other hand, learned "machine 
trades" and "structural work"— two training categories which 
bring In considerably higher earnings after training.^ 
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The differences in earnings these disparities will produce 
are tremendously costly to women throughout their working lives. 
In fact, the average female HDTA trainee earns less after training 
than the average male trainee does before training.^ 

A great deal of vocational and manpower training is completely 
segregated by sex. Separation of the sexes is taken for granted in 
our vocational and manpower training programs. So much so, that 
when States were asked to identify their best vocational education 
projects serving disadvantaged and handicapped students, 14 listed 
projects serving only one sex.^ Annual reports on HDTA from 
1967-70 feature a total of 103 photographs, barely 10 percent 
showing classes with both men and women. 

Although home economics and industrial arts programs are not 
strictly vocational education, sex segregation Is a common pattern 
here too. The $25.6 million Consumer and Homemaking Education 
program may be supporting extensive sex discrimination, since most 
school systems still exclude boys from home economics courses. 
While the program has no statistics on how many of Its projects ^ 
actively exclude boys, it does focus chiefly on courses designed 
to prepare young women for a dual role as worker and homemaker, 
tfad only 7 percent of the program's participants are male. 

This year for the first time, vocational education funds can 
also be spent on industrial arts courses, which most school dis- 
tricts close to girls. If Industrial arts courses do not open up 
to girls, OE may become a direct partner in still another kind of 
sex discrimination. 

The limited career aspirations many girls acquire early in 
life are certainly an important factor 1n problems of sex typing 
in vocational training. But OE's vocational and manpower training 
programs must take their share of the blame. They have clearly 
failed to encourage girls to seek training for occupations promising 
more pay or better opportunities. In many cases, vocational and 
manpower programs have actively discouraged both sexes from training 
for careers dominated by the other sex. 



Top OE leadership has generated a great deal of Interest in an 
important new concept that could tackle sex stereotyped career 
expectations early: career education. Career education aims to 
completely revamp elementary and secondary education In order to 
maximize career options for every student. Since it Involves 
teaching children about careers from the early school years on, 
the new initiative has tremendous potential for counteracting 
prejudices concerning women's work roles before they are firmly 
developed. 



Career Education 
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Even so, without a conscious effort to prevent sex 
stereotyping in children's career ideas, career education will 
simply be a new way of reinforcing the old prejudices. Girls 
will learn earlier that they can expect to bs stewardesses, 
secretaries and nurses; boys will learn earlier that they can 
expect to bs astronauts and doctors, politicians and carpenters, 
drafts.Tien and business executives. 

The task force did find indications that these biases are 
already developing In the OE/NIE career education effort: 

A brochure from one exemplary career education 
project, which has become a model for school- 
based career education, says that classes should 
"teach us early to respect the work men do. "8 

Sex stereotyping is evident in several draft 
curriculum units under development for school- 
based career education. A third grade unit on 
retail jobs, "The Supermarket," for Instance, 
makes it clear that all supermarket jobs but 
one (cashier) are men's jobs. Another, a home 
economics curriculum designed for ninth grade 
girls, only encourages girls' to investigate 
careers related to home economics. Sex stereo- 
types pervade the entire unit. For example, 
when airls are asked about long range goals, 
the author lists looking for a part-time job 
and going to college to be a preschool teacher 
as expected responses. 

Under another career education experiment now 
underway, employers themselves will provide 
students with career awareness, job experience 
and training and academic Instruction. Since 
s?x discrimination is virtually universal in 
the employment world, sex discrimination in 
t'r^ program itself is l ikely unless cooperating 
rnployers agree to offer both sexas the same 
opportunities. So far, no one has T7;ov9d to 
g.'jarani-ee participating female scudents equal 
treatment. 

Tr.e ccir<^er education program Is »>tor!c1ft<jon one model that. should 
banefir v/rmen: the l^me/ccr.*nunity -based model ^^•^^/^^^^^^J^^n off 
people, Mainly women, in 'the home. Though this model has fttan off 
to a sicM< ':;tart, we are iio.^ful tnst It nwy help women in tne heme 
to enter or re-enter careers. 
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Educational and Public Relations Haterials 

OE, ami now NIE, spend substantial resources on developing 
educational and training fraterials for national distribution. 
Even though the task force was able to examine only a few samples, 
we did find a number of sex biases. In addition to learning 
materials, the public information materials OE produces on its 
ov\jn programs sometimes contain the same kind of biases: 

— OE has funded the development of an extremely sex 
biased career guidance test as part of the career 
education efforts now administered by NIc. "The 
Self-Directed Search" tends to discourage girls 
from entering skilled trades and technical pro- 
fessions; boys are likely to be discouraged from 
entering office and service occupations now 
dominated by women. The test draws occupational 
preference profiles based on what students have 
done or like to do and on their own assessment of 
their competencies and talents. A girl who has 
never repaired a TV set, taken shop or been 
encouraged to believe she has §eientific ability 
is likely to be steered away from the largest 
group of occupations listed--including forester, 
architectual draftsman, barber, air traffic con- 
troller, jeweler and optician. In the same way, 
boys may be dissuaded from looking into such 
fields as English teacher, philosopher and even 
foreign service officer. 

A workbook designed to teach elementary school 
children action concepts s' 3ws boys and girls in 
ssx-typcd roles--boys are active, while girls are 
passive and domestic. Girls, not boys, are shown 
sitting, standing, and sleeping— all "actions" 
without movement. Girls are also the only ones 
pictured sewing, washing dishes, cooking, playing 
with dells and sweeping. Boys, on th'^ other hand, 
ar? shown shoveling, marching, playing with tanks 
and cars, fishing, washing a car, painting a 
houne and flying kites. ^ 

— Oil's own public information materials have 
produced similar sex stereotypes. The most 
noteble example, the "Career Education" film 
produced for OE-sponsored career education work- 
shops, showed women in limited and stereotyped 
fcfr^le occupational roles. All supervisors but 
one v/ere rnale, and the lower paying occupations 
were generally held by women. The film had men 
in over 30 different occupations, women in fewer 
then 20. To his crodit, former Comrotssioner 
r.vvrlcind did recognize the problem with the film 
a.;d recalled it for re-adUlng» Shortly before, 
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OE's American Education magazine had gone to press 
with an ad for the film, featuring a photograph of 
children in career education: boys posing as 
doctor, policeman and fireman; and a girl posing as 
a nurse. 

Education Personnel 

OE and NIE programs affect employment in education chiefly in 
two different ways: through jobs In agency -funded projects at the 
State and local level and through training In our many education 
personnel training programs (NIE has just one: Researcher Training). 
By and large, both jobs and training supported by the two agencies 
contribute to the overall inequities facing women who work In 
education. 

Wen overwhelmingly dominate the administration of OE and NIE 
funded projects . This fs clear from information on project direc- 
tors gathered by the task force; unfortunately, we could not obtain 
information on other project staff. In almost all of the programs 
which could furnish data on project directors by sex (approximately 
40), fewer than one-fifth of the project directors were female. 

According to program staff reports, most recent data showed 
there were no female directors In the 27 Education Leadership 
projects funded under the Education Professions Development 
Act (EPOA) Part 0. Women headed only: 

— one out of 18 ERIC clearinghouses, 

— two of the 80 MOTA skills centers, and 

three of the 106 Language and Area Centers funded 

under Title VI of the National Defense Education Act(NDEA). 

No regional education laboratory or research and development center 
was headed by a woman, and 65 out of 67 laboratory and center pro- 
gram directors were men. 

Women seem to be just as scarce In decision-making positions 
at the State level, according to the scattered information avaiN 
able. Here too, in most of the programs for which we did get 
statistics, fewer than 20 pe -cent of the State program coordinators 
were female. Women represented only: 

3 percent of the State adult education directory, 

— 1r percent of the directors for Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act, 

— 4 percent of the directors for Title I of the • 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and 

— 1 out of 56 State vocational education directors. 

In the traditionally '^female" fields, the record was better. 
Over half of the Right to Read program's 35 State coordinators were 
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women. For two library programs— Title I of the Library Services 
and Construction Act and ESEA Title Il-the figures were 42 per- 
cent female and 36 percent female, respectively. These statistics 
are still disappointing, however, since 4 out of every 5 librarians 
are women. 

Opportunities in Personnel Training . The record in promoting 
equal opportunities in education for women through OE and NIE per- 
sonnel training programs is mixed. As expected, OE programs are 
generally training women for educational roles already dominated 
by women. They are being trained to serve as teachers and para- 
professionals in elementary and secondary, early childhood and 
special education. Men are being trained for roles which they 
already dominate: administration and leadership in education at 
all levels, teaching in higher education and research and 
development. 

A few programs do seem to be contributing to equal opportunities 
for women and men in education. EPDA Part E serves a higher pro- 
portion of women than currently exists in higher education: while 
only 1 in 5 faculty members is female, 43 percent of the fellowships 
went to women in FY 1971-72. and a sampling of pni969-.71 institute 
participants Indicated that women were slightly less than one-third. 
In addition, several of the EPDA programs are bringing more men into 
elementary and secondary education by emphasizing veterans. The 
Career Opportunities Program raised the proportion of male aides 
being trained from 18 to 39 percent in one year. And EPDA Part B-2, 
in attracting and qualifying new educational personnel, focuses on 
mature women returning to work, a group badly neglected by most 
training programs. This program, however, is being phased out. 

Despite these gains, the proportion of women is highest in 
training for jobs at the bottom of the career ladder (parapro- 
fessionals) and lowest In training for jobs at the top (administration) 
throughout OE and NIE education personnel training programs: 

— Several programs funded under EPDA estimated that 
women were over 90 percent of the aides or para- 
professionals trained. 

-- The Training Teacher Trainers program (TTT) funded 
under EPDA reported that women were 82 percent of 
the aides, 69 percent of the teachers, and 19 per- 
cent of the administrators trained. 

— Women were a scant 25 percent of the trainees in 
school administration under the EPDA Education 
Leadership i^rogram, according to program reports. 
Program staff reported that leadership training 
under the Education for the Handicapped Act also 
serves mostly men. 
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Moreover, mdny training programs clearly have not been serving 
women In the target population equitably. Since training, espe- 
cially advanced training, can be the key to professional advancement, 
these programs are contributing to a system that advances men more 
readily than women, even in fields heavily dominated by women. 

Though the overwhelming majority of school librarians 
are women. Title HEA II-B doctoral fellowships go 
mainly to men. In the program's first four years, 
school years 1966-67 through 1969-70, women in the 
program received only 38 percent of the doctoral 
degrees.^ ^ 

Women have been seriously underrepresented in 
vocational education personnel training under EPDA 
Part F. According to program staff, 13 percent of 
the fellowship recipients were women. In contrast, 
women are over two-fifths of the people teaching 
secondary vocational education^ where most vocational 
education staff can be found. ' ' 

— Since 1964-65, women have received only 5 percent of 
the faculty research fellowships funded under the 
Fulbright-Hays Act. This is a small fraction of the 
proportion of women on the higher education faculties. 

. Access tp.EdPoatjon 

OE funds help to support the many discriminatory practices that 
make It particularly difficult for women to gain access to the 
education they want. 

In student aid, for example, the ETS study mentioned earlier 
found discrimination against women in both the Equal Opportunity 
Grant Program and the National Defense Student Loan Program. 
Women were over half of the recipients in both programs, but the 
mean Equal Opportunity Grant for women was 20 percent less than 
that for men. Despite the fact that women typically receive more 
student financial aid through loans than men, women averaged 
slightly smaljer loans than men under the National Defense Student 
Loan program. j2 These differences could not explained by differences 
in need, since the study found that male/Female income levels were 
comparable. 

In terms of admissions practices, OE funds go to a variety of 
Institutions practicing discriminatory admissions policies, 
including single sex vocational schools now required in Title IX 
to open their doors to both sexes. In addition, thousands of school 
districts which regularly expel pregnant students participate in 
agency-funded programs. 
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National Center for Educational Conmunlcatlons 
(materials on exemplary programs and practices slated 
for national dissemination) and the Center for 
Vocational Education Curriculum Development (voca- 
tional education curriculum materials). These efforts 
have not always been effective, though, as the examples 
of sex biases in public affairs materials mentioned 
earlier indicate. 

— The Vocational Education Exemplary Programs staff 
has urged project directors to make use of pamphlets 
encouraging training for girls in traditionally male 
occupational fliplds. 

— The Higher Education Training Program under EPDA 
Part E has established as one of Its priorities 
programs preparing women for careers in higher 
education. Again, this is progress, although Its 
Impact is diluted since this is one of many priorities. 

dCu. 

The Institute for International Studies >{ns) established 
its own task force last summer (1972) to assess the 
impatt of IIS programs on women. 



NEXT STEPS hOR HEWS EDUCATION AGENCIES 



Wnh the enactment of new laws banning sex discrimination, OE 
and NIE's first responsibility must be to use all the adninistrative 
tools at hand to eliminate sex discrimination In agency programs. 
The Office for Civil Rights will take the formal actions necessary 
to secure institution-wide compliance for recipients of Federal 
funds. But tackling sex discrimination In education cannot, must 
not, be left solely to the work of an enforcement agency. 

While OE and NIE have no powers to press for compliance throughout 
an entire institution, they do have sole authority for the conduct of 
their own programs. Since It is now Illegal for these agencies to 
supply funds to any institution d-^Tcriminating on the basis of sex, 
it is up to them to do whatever they can to prevent direct discri- 
mination Under OE and NIE programs. 

0£ and NIE must notify contractors and grantees about the new 
laws, secure assurances of compliance and monitor programs for 
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Research 



Sex biases were common in research and development materials 
examined by the task force. In fact, two examples of sax biases 
In research mentioned In Part I came from studies funded by OE: 
Project TAtENT and the draft longitudinal stud> questionnaire to 
full-time homemakers (See page 19). 

OE has funded numerous studies ot just one sex. OE supported, 
for Instance, a major study on effects of dropping out of high school; 
only male dropouts were studiec r%nother study, in the planning stages at 
one of NIE's research and development centers, would investigate 
Influences on the vocational education decisions of male black 
adolescents. Aimed at the development Oi "more effective career 
guidance for disadvantaged black youth," this study will shed no 
light on the caree'* guidance needs of young black women. 13 



ACTION TO DATE 



This task force is the Office of Education's first agency-wide 
attempt to confront these Issues. Neither OE nor NIE has begun to 
act on the new legal mandate to eliminatedbiases in their own pro- 
grams. However, a few programs have already taken first steps on 
their own initiative. For example: 

— The Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education (BAVTE) formally warned vocational edu- 
cators to avoid discriminating against both 
students and employees on the basis of sex, as 
well as race, coi r and religion. Sent to State 
and regional staff in January 1972, BAVTE's memo- 
randum on biases in vocational education 
represents OE*s only warning to recipients of 
agency grants on sex discrimination. 

— The Researcher Training Program, now under NIE, 
notified FY 1972 applicants for training funds 
that they should work to develop the talents of 
women, as well as minorities, industry personnel 
and representatives of a wide variety of dis- 
ciplines. This is an Important step, although 

the addition of Industry personnel and representatives 
of different disciplines dilutes the Impact of the 
statement as an equal opportunity measure. 

— A few offices report that they have made some effort 
to review materials for sex biases: The Office of 
Public Affairs (public affairs materials), the 
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evidence of discrimination. In addition, both agencies will need 
to use their discretion over project grant programs as leverage 
to assure compliance in areas where discrimination against women 
has been especially acute. The informal pressure and leadership 
which the Assistant Secretary and his education agencies can 
provide, coupled with the case-by-case legal action from the 
civil rights office, are both needed to meet the challenge. All of 
these units will need to carry out their complementary respon- 
sibilities in close cooperation. 

Making the Legal Requirements Known 

As a beginning, NIE and OE need to provide explicit instruction 
to each recipient of their funds about its obligation to end sex 
discrimination. Notices must be placed in guidelines and other 
agency publications; applications must be changed to include an 
assurance that grantees will comply with the ban against sex 
discrimination. Both are already standard operating procedure / 
for the racial discrimination ban in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Simple notification will not be enough; aid recipients will 
need guidelines spelling out their concrete responsibilities under 
the new law. Failure to provide these institutions with specific 
guidelines has caused difficulties in securing compliance with the 
Executive Order. OE has not furnished prospective contractors 
with the docunents detailing required action: Department of Labor 
guidelines, Revised Order No. 4 or new HEW guidelines Just developed 
for universities. Both OE and NIE must begin to supply these 
materials, along with regulations and guidelines on Title IX. when 
available, routinely to all prospective beneficiaries of agency 
funds. 

OE and NIE will need to act promptly. Title IX is already in 
effect, and FY 1973 projects should not be funded until an assurance 
of compliance is given. Where program documents have already 
appeared without these additions, program offices should distribute 
addenda at once to make up for that oversight. 

Specific written guidance must be supplemented with working 
sessions between administrators and HEW staff where information and 
concerns about Title IX compliance and enforcement can be freely 
exchanged. That way administrators can discuss precisely how 
Title IX applies to their own policies and practices. Title IX 
workshops should reach a range of education personnel: school 
superintendents and university presidents, student financial aid 
and budget officers, career counselors and librarians and so on. NIE 
should direct similar efforts to researchers and research directors, 
heads of regional laboratories and R&D centers. OE should place 
special emphasis on informing State agency officials, since State 
staff will be responsible for monitoring local projects funded 
under State formula grant programs for compliance with the new law. 
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Honltorinq for CocnpHance 

Once the minimal legal forms and Information needs are met, OE 
and NIE must Include a check on Title IX compliance In their own 
monitoring activities. Many programs do attempt some monitoring** 
through site review teams, telephone checks or written reports. 
Whatever the method^ program officers should look at the treatment 
of women In each program and take steps to resolve any problems 
they discover. Here again, OCR should help out by suggesting 
standards to be used In program monitoring. 

Applying Leverage through Discretionary Authority 

In addition, NIE and OE must use their discretionary authority to 
combat sex biases In program areas where discrimination Is particularly 
damaging. 

Instructional and Informational Materials . As we noted earlier, 
both agencies support the development of educational and public 
relations materials Intended for broad national distribution: 
curriculum materials, teacher training techniques, program reports, 
films and so on. To stop perpetuating sex biases In these materials, 
NIE and OE should take several steps: 

— Notify developers, both Inside the agency and out, 
of their obligation to avoid sex biases. This can 
be done formally— through guidelines, for Instance— 
and Informally— In the course of contract negotiations. 

— Produce a pamphlet on avoiding sex bias as a guide 

for developers. This %!Ould serve not only the agency's 
own needs for consistency, but also the growing number 
of people across the country who are becoming con- 
cerned with sex bias In the schools and In the media. 

— ' Review the products of agency-funded development 

efforts for sex biases before they are firtallzed. Most 
of these materials are already subject to review, either 
by the program unit supporting their development or, for 
public relations materials, by the Office of Public Affairs. 
To Insure that materials are reviewed carefully for sex 
bias, specific staff people In appropriate offices 
should be designated to perform that Job. These people 
should be named after consulting with' women In each 
office about which staff members would be most sensi- 
tive to sex bias. 

In most cases, sex stereotypes can be eliminated without much 
trouble. Changing photographs, revising a story line slightly, 
deleting words here or pictures there will usually suffice. For a 
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few projects, however, sexism will be so deeply lodged In the 
fundamental concept of the work that the only remedy will be 
complete rejection. We found one such case: the "Self-Guided, 
Search" guidance test developed at Johns Hopkins (see page 29) 
and urge that support for it be dropped. 

Career Education. Both NIE and OE have already invested 
substantia] energy in the success of Career Education, If we 
fail to use our influence to counteract sex bias in pioneer 
career education projects, these "models" and "exemplary programs" 
will offer new ways to reinforce outdated career aspirations for 
both girls and boys. Eliminating sex segregation should be 
established as a priority under all education and training programs 
for careers, and model and exemplary projects should be held 
accountable for involving both sexes in all activities. 

Other Areas for Action , Other related recommendations speak 
for themselves; they range from promoting the advancement of women 
through training programs to avoiding sex biases in research. 

Strengthening Title IX 

Finally, we propose two additional steps designed to strengthen 
Title IX, Title IX covers all Federal agencies supporting education: 
the National Science Foundation, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Department of Labor, the Department of Defense and so on. To 
our knowledge, these agencies have taken no action on Title IX, We 
suggest that the Federal Interagency Coninittee on Education work to 
get all appropriate Federal agencies moving on enforcement of 
Title IX, 

We urge the Assistant Secretary to seek an amendment to Title IX 
itself, extending its coverage to aAiissions in elementary and 
secondary schools, to military academies, to single sex public 
undergraduate colleges, and private coeducational undergraduate 
colleges. There is no justification for allowing institutions 
which receive public monies to restrict educational opportunities 
for either sex. Both women and men ultimately suffer from this 
practice. We have avoided recomnending that admissions to private 
undergraduate institutions be covered, however, since the task 
force could not agree on removing the exemption for these institu- 
tions. Half of the task force felt these institutions do have 
merit, and that as private institutions they should continue to 
qualify for Federal aid they may need to survive. 
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Maklm ihz Lzaal J^tQvuAimaUA Known 

1. We ^coimznd that OE and WIE ^uUy inio^ potaitAjxl and actual 
>iectptentA oi TzdoAol zducation aid oi thzVt obUgationA to 
UMmvU acx dltcnAjnauUian unde/t TaXIz IX and Exzcutivz 
OfidVL nZ46. SpvUiiMJUy, we fuojmwi that: 

a. AJU OB and NIE giUdMnu, AzgulatLon^ and othvt 
apuAopfUjvts. docmzntA bt amwkd to AMludz a 
Atatvnznt on TltU IX, P.L. 92- 31$, and x^iuA^ 
appticantA to Aubmlt an oASu/iancz oi amptuincz. 
OE and HIE 6houZd attach an addendum to thU 
ziiexiX to ojU FV 1973 pnognam dacumwU at/teady 
pnintid uxithowt thU Atatmtnt. 

b. AU OB and WIE contmctA and gnantA oOlceAA pfiovUz 
aJUL appticantA uiith dzXaJULojd inAtAuctionA on thtOi 
obligcuUonA undoA TtUz IX and ExecitC^ve OndeA 11246 
bzioKZ thzy Algn oAAu/tanctA oi compUancz. Cont/uic- 
toKA Ahoatd fizttvjz a copy oi l^ev^ed OndoA Ho. 4, 
VzpaAtmtnt 'oi LaboK gwidMjnU and HBH guidzZintA. 
AJU potzntlat aid KeclpizntA Ahould Kcczlvz Tltlz IX 
KZQuZatlorA and giudzJunzA u)fien pubtiAfted. 

2. We Kzcoimznd that OE and HIE pfiovidz iniomUion and tzchnlcal 
oAAiAtanzz conczAning T4Xlz IX and ItA isnpJUcatlonA diAzoXiy 
to Statz oduavbLon pcAAonneZ, Achool adaukUtnato^ and zda- 
(uUion pzAAonnzt thAoughotU thz countAy. SpzciiiaUZy, wz 
Kzcomojid that' 

a. Each Vzputy ConmiAAlonzA in OE and zqulvatznt 

uiittJjn HIE bz AZAponAiJblz ioK conducting zxtznAi\fZ 
m^hopA and conizAznczA on Title IX ioA kzy Stalz 
and loml pzAAonn^ In thzOi AZApzctlvz oazoa oi 
conczAn. All AzguloA pAogfum mnkAhopA and con- 
izAznczA AponAOAcd by thz two agznclz^ Ahould 
includz bfUziingA on Titlz IX. IhzjAZ Ahould bz 
conducted on a continuing boAiA oa long oa azx 
di^cAijnination AzminA a ma jo A pAoblem in zducA- 
tion. A Apzciiic pzAAon in HIE and OE Ahould 
bz dz6ignalzd to cooAdinatz zach agzncy*A ptanA 
ioA thzAZ activilizA. 

6. Tfie ComiAAionzA oi Education makz Titlz IX a 
majoA topln oi dUcuAAion in hiA next mzzting 
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uUXh thz Ckiti Strutz School OHlaVLt. He thould 
ompkaslze. thz JUjideA6hlp fiolz tht TviiAAL yove/in- 
meitt uUJU expect the Statz eJuaUion agencits to 
ptay in zJUfiimtiMQ 6tx di^cAijnUntUion at tht 
StxUii and local IzvUa* 



HonitofUm ioK Comptcoitce 



O/e Kzcomznd that OE and A/IE monUox theOi om pnogAom io^ 
Jltlt IX comptuxnce. SpZiUUcallif, we Kzarmvid mU OE and WIE 
incJbidt complAjancz ^tatu6 chzckA on all xcjgulax 6ltz Ktvl^^ 
inctudlnQ StouU nanagzsntnt fizvleno^ conducted undeA ESEA Title. \f. 
OE'6 Vzpluy ConsiU^ioneM and cqtUvalcnt oHIcIaU In A/IE should 
u)0Ak uxUh tht Oiiixiz ion. Civil ZiflhtA to develop /tepo^ttuig iofM 
and unl^om c/UteAla ioJt monUo^ung compllancz status In ^Ite 
Kevlem* 



InAt/mcXlonaJC and in^oAjmXiJon t^ateA^jUiT 



We Kzcomend that OE and HIE In&uAe thoct all InAtfiucllonal and 
public KelalionA mate/ujal& developed mUh OE and NH iundi ioA. 
national dUtAlbation be i^ee ci ^ex bla6t&. ThU would Include 
coAecA and vocational matiAlal^ u^ed in model and exemploAy 
pnoQfumA. Specifically, m Kecomend thai: 

a« Gvu4eline&, Kequz&t6 ioK pfiopo6al6 and o^eA 
appfiopfilate documents 6t/LeA6 as a condition ioK 
{uitding thai mateAial^ be developed vxithoul sex 
steAeotyping. 

b. OEU Oiiice oi Public AUalns, in coopeAotion uiith 
OE and HIE pKognam staii, develop a guidebook con- 
ceAned mlh avoiding sex biases to assist contnac-- 
tons, gfumleejs and agency staii In developing 
mateAlals* 

c. OE and f/IE designate at least one staii peASon 
f/ditMn each appnopnlale pnognam and public aiiaiAS 
oiiice to cleoA new ma-CetcotA beione thelK com- 
pletion and dCssemination. These staii people 
should be selected afteA consultation mth the 
women in these ciilces. 

d. OE and NIE Kevieu) existing projects ion sex 
biases. As pant oi this eHonl, WIE suppoAt ion 
the "Seli Vinected SeoAch" guidance system 
developed at Johns Hopkins should be tenminated. 
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UvznaQZ through Vl6CAztlona/Lti hUhofUXxj'* Coazvl tduaUion 



5. Wc Kzcomznd that OB and WIE ufofik togeXheA to eJUsriOuUz 6zx 

di6CAAjnination in coAzzA pAzpoAatLon. SpzcHicaiZy, we Kzcomwi 
thati 

a. OB and M7E utabtUh the, dJ.wuUion oi ^ex ^zgKzaatlon 
OA one oi cxt/izvi educatlon^6 mjoK goali, and vnpnojblze 
that neno goal in matvuaJU zxplatjUng thz coazza educA- 
tion conczpt, 

b« Viognam gaidelinu and oth^ app^pujxtt documentft be 
amaidzd to empfuuxze that thz ztiiiUnation oi 6ex 
6zgAzgation l6 a pfUo^utif in eduaUion and tnjoining 
ion caAZCAJ^* 

c« GiUdzJbinzA AzquiAZ aUL modeZ and zxzjnjplaAy pAog^um in 
co/ieeA zduavUjon and tAoining AzpoKt thzOi ^ucce^^ in 
inctuding 6tudznt6 oi both 6zxz& in aJU zducation 
activiXizA • 



OthzA Aazoa joA Action-'-TAainim 



6. (tfe Azcjomvid that OE and HIB mnk to equotcze thz pAopofitlan oi 
men and uiomen at aZt tzvzJU> and in att oazoa oi zmcatlon thAough 
tAxUning pAogAomt* ^tuonnzt tAoiiUng pAogAom guidzJUnzA ihoutd 
bz modHizd to AzowiAZ appJUainti to incJbxdz plan^ ioA incAeoAing 
thz mmbzAJb oi maiz and i^mlz poAXidpantA in iieJw whzAz 
zUhzA 6ZX iA undwizpAZJiitntzd oa uJzit oa AzpoAt annuatZy on 
pAogAQM6 to\MAd6 ocJkizxflng that goal. SpzciiicaUyt wz Azcomznd 
that: 

a« GAeatzA nwnbeAA oi (oomen be tAotnzd in oazoa whzAz thzy 
oAz cjuAAzntly undvtAzpAZAzntzd, 6uch 06 zduxuitionat 
administration in all iizlds, tAadzM and indtutAy in 
\jocationaZ zxiucatLon, educational At&zaAch and dzvzlop- 
mznt, zducational technology, thz **haAd" sciznczs and in 
othzA appn.opAiatz oazoa* 

b« GAeatzA nmbzAA oi men be tAoinzd ioA zmploymznt in 
cntAtf IzvzZ poAltions in oAeas ujhzAZ thzy oaz cuAfizntly 
undWLZp^z&zntzd, such 06 ea/tly childhood zducation, 
e^emento/tj/ zducation, spzcial education, homz zcjonomicA, 
bu4inzA6/oiiicz education, thz health pAofeAsionA and in * 
othzA rppAop^iatz oazoa • In addition, gAeatcA numbeAA 
oi men should be tnatned a& paAopAoiessionals in all 
iields. 
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7. We Azcomznd that OE and WIE pKomotz thz Involvvntnt oi women 
-trt top po6itlon6 In OE-and WIE-^amfed pioizjUb. Sp^^calttj, 
Me Kzcormznd that: 

a. OE and WIE ojmnd gutdtUntt ioK dUcK^XiomAy p^ogfiamA 
to KzqwiAt that apptLcantb ioK iundh 6ubmlt data on 
tltlt, 6ala/iy and fLUpoMtbWXitt oi top p^oj^ct 
Atali by 6tx. 

6« OE and UIE /tev^eto that inionmtlon ^OK tvtdznct oX 
di6CA>Unination and mgotiAte, bz^oKZ itmUng ioK tne 
cofuiwtlon oi any imqiUtlt^, 

c. Ir att pfWQfum guldetinu and othzA oHlual pKognam 
doc^jmnt6, OE and NIE anpha&tzt thzAA tnt^At^t tn 
/Ltcziving appticattonA i^m women and ioK pfi0jztt6 
dJUitct^ by womtn. 

d. OE and UIE, woAhJing with (oomen'^ ohqanlzation^ , 
QjncoiUfJLQt (oomen to apply ioK dUcAetlonoAy pxcgnm 
iwfLd:i* ti/omen'A ohQanlzaXlonA should be tnchxdzd on 
ap'fjfiopUxUt noAJUng ti^tA ioK appUcatlon notliicor 
Uon and guidzJUnz dUt/uJbution. 



We ^ecoimentf that OE, UIE and tht KbAihtant SviAttoJiy iofi 
Planrunn and Evatuation (A5PE) Kzvlm ioK 6 ex bla6tA all 
KtAeoAjch InAtfimzntA to be u^ed in education AtudleA thejy 
iund. 

9. We ^ecoirmend that OE, UJE and ASVE tMuKe, be^o^e iunding 

e,ducation Ke^eoAch fkojecti, that pfwjecJU Atmying people u&e 
AamplzA oi both 6extA and Kepo/U KeAoltA by 6ex. ExceptLoni 
should t z made onZy when the tnio^unation nought jU aVieady 
available ioK one 6ex ok when a 6tudy JU expticUZy designed 
to 6eA.ve the goal oi equatUty oi the 6exe^ and Apeciat ciA- 
cumtanctA te^oc/te a one-6ex 6tady» 

Speoiiicatty, we Kecomend that gutdetine^, Kexiae^ti ioK 
pxopo6al6 and otheA appfiopniate documents 6tate. the conditionA 
undeA which one-^ex 6tudteA a/ie peAml66ible and KequeAt that 
anyone applying io/i iund^ io/i 6uch a 6tudy provide a 
jtutiiication. 



OtheA AKeas joK kcXJuon^-'keMeavih 
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70* ^e, fLtcomznd that thz FedeAcit Jnt^AaQVicy Comittzz on 
Education txptoKt tht 4jnptication6 o£ TJiXlz IX ^oK otheA 
FcjdzAol ogzncieA pfioviduiQ tducatlon a66l6tancz and 
zncouAxiQZ tho6z ogencXeA to takt tht nzcuioKy acXJbon 
to en^oAce Tlttz ZX. 

II. (tfe Kzarmznd that thz hi6lbtant SzcAzXoKy ioK Education 
6t/ionQly u/LQt thz amzndmznt oi Titlz IX to covzA ajdml&6<jonA 
jin zJtimzjfitofiy and itcjondaxy 6chool6, nUZUoAy academlt^, 
6inQlz 6ZX pubtic imdvianaduatz cotte^e6 and pfUvatc 
cozducatioml w^dzAqKoxmatt cottCQZb. 
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NEXT STEPS: THE OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 



The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) already handles Executive 
Order enforcement In higher education Institutions, Title IX 
expands Its sex discrimination enforcement authority to Institutions 
of all kinds receiving Federal education aid, with very few 
exceptions. 

OCR's work Is absolutely critical to the effectiveness of any 
civil rights law applying to HEW programs. The Office Interprets 
these laws through regulations and guidelines, conducts on-site 
compliance Investigations, negotiates with Institutions found out 
of compliance and notifies HEW agencies to terminate funding If 
contractors or grantees refuse to comply. Clearly, the Impact of 
anti-sex discrimination laws will depend largely on how effectively 
OCR carries out Its job. o^.^ 

Executive Order Enforcement 

So far, the record In enforcing equal treatment for women In 
employment under the Executive Order has been disappointing. The 
Executive Order itself and enforcement efforts have proven weaken 
chiefly in two areas< accountability and compliance standards. 

Accountability . Unless the government conducts a compliance 
investigation, a contractor is not accountable for its efforts to live 
up to the Executive Order. While they are required to develop an 
affirmative action program detailing plans to eliminate sex (and race) 
discrimination, contractors do not have to submit them to Federal 
officials; public agencies and small contractors are not even required 
to put them into writing. In fact, compliance investigators have 
found that many contractors that are required to put their plans in 
writing do not bother to do so, since they do not have to submit them 
for approval. The government neither approves affirmative action 
programs nor monitors progress in carrying them out as a routine matter. 

Only if the enforcement unit (OCR, in HEW's case) decides to do 
a compliance investigation does an institution have to answer for the 
adequacy of its iffirmative action program, or its efforts to live up 
to it. Investigations are costly and time consuming and only a small 
minority of institutions do undergo such an investigation. Trying to 
enforce the Order without routine review of all affirmative action 
plans would be like trying to achieve school desegregation by telling 
dual school systems they must desegregate, asking them to devise their 
own program (either written or unwritten) and then assuming that 
desegregation has occurred. 

Compliance Standards . In addition, OCR has been slow in 
developing and promuigaftng specific standards for compliance. It 
took four years after coverage of sex discrimination was added to the 
Executive Order for OCR to come out 'with guidelines dealing with sex 
bias in higher education institutions. OCR has also failed to develop 
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unifonn standards to guide its own personnel In compliance reviews. 
Investigations are handled by regional office staff* and procedures 
and compliance standards vary from region to region, from institution 
to institution. Not only does an absence of uniform standards frustrate 
effective civil rights policy, it is unfair to any institution making a 
genuine effort to comply with the Federal government's equal employment 
demands. 



Enforcement of Title IX 



Hopefully, Title IX enforcement will be more vigorous than 
efforts to date under the Executive Order. Of course, it is still 
too early to tell. We must make clear, however, our concern that OCR 
move promptly and decisively on Title IX enforcement. Regulations, now 
under development, must be specific enough to give educators a concrete 
understanding of what is expected, especially in terms of sex discri- 
mination against students which the government has never before tackled. 
Oetailed guidelines need to follow just as promptly. 

OCR will need to provide regional offices with clear and unifonn 
procedures for investigation and enforcement. We urge a special focus 
on sex discrimination at the State level, since State education 
agencies, with administrative responsibility for much of the Federal 
aid funds » exert a great deal of influence over the way local school 
districts spend their funds. We also strongly advise that the enforce- 
ment of Title IX to be carried out in coordination with efforts under 
the Executive Order. Not only would that minimize duplication of 
efforts, it would also ensure that each investigation covers discri- 
mination against both students and employers. 

Discrimination in OCR Staffing 

As a law enforcement agency, the Office for Civil Rights has a 
special obligation to meet the standards it sets for others. OCR's 
record in hiring female professionals is appalling. 

Women are only 11.6 percent of all OCR professionals GS-13 and 
over. In the mid levels, OCR employs 77 GS-13*s— 7 are women; 59 
GS-14's— 8 are women; and 31 GS-15's— 4 are women. 





Full- 


Time Professional 


OCR Staff, as of 11/12/72 


Grade 


Total 


No. of Men 


No. of Women 


Percentage 


18 


1 


1 


0 


0 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


4 


3 


1 


25 


15 


31 


27 


4 


13 


14 


59 


51 


8 


14 


13 


77 


70 


7 


9 


12 


38 


28 


10 


26 


11 


42 


15 


27 


64 


9 


38 


15 


23 


61 


7 


35 


3 


32 


91 
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The Office for Civil Rights Is charged with guarding the rights 
of women under billions of dollars worth of HEW grants and contracts. 
Minority groups have argued for a long tine that full ninorlty 
representation Is the key to energetic civil rights enforctfoent. By 
the same token» rights of women In HEW programs cen only be protected 
If women have an equal share In senior and dec1s1on*mak1ng positions 
In the Office for Civil Rights. 



12. 6/e KCcxmtnd that HEWU Oiilct ^o^ CLvU ZinkU 6tw\Qthtn it6 

to Execotcve Oftdvi 11146. SpiCjLilcaUif, tot Acccumnd theut 
HBtf QiUdtJUnu MqiUAt contMcXofU to 6ubnit aiiiAmtivt. 
action pUnA ^0K amnovcdt, vshtthvi ok not a zomptUmcc Ktvim hoA 
been made; plcM 6nouJU 6e accepted ok KtjtejUd toLtkut thKtt 
month6 aittK 6ubmiA64jon. 



rUJU IK EnjoKCWAti Complianct StandcuuU 



13. Kccomtnd that the, OHicz ioK Civlt Zight6 dtvilof) 6tAonQ 
tmHoKMi p^octduKu ioK hivt^ti^atinQ ^ex dUcAJtminatlon in 
tducAtion. Spzclilcatty, v9t Kteonmw thati 

a. OCR dt\JzZop a Atandand pKocvIuKC ioK cx)tJitcXJunQ and 
ewUuattng 4Jl^oKmatlon at dtiintd IntiAsfotA on tht 
compliance 6tituA inAtitutionA undvi TiXtt IX 
and ExeaUive. OKdeK 11246. 

6, InvutLQotioM JijuXlauUd unde/t ExecxLtcve OhAvl 
11246 be coAKltd out in conjunttJLon laUh itvJtAtir 
gojUoKA iiiitiattd undeA Tltlz IX. 



IaXJU IX EnjoKcemotti StaJtt education AqencltA 



14. /tecovrmend that tht OHlce, ioK Civil Zi^htA (MHk dlKtctly icUh 
each State, to oveAcome pKt^ent IfiexiuitleA expeAlenced by u)omen 
in State education agencitA. SpejUilcatlyg lotvieamend tkout 
OCR leJt the InvtAtlgatlon oi State education OQencleA cis a 
pfUoKltif undeA Title IX en^oKcement. 
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CHAPTER II; BEYOND THE LEGAL IMPERACIVE 



Adiilnlstrttlve action to enforce the legal ban on sex 
discrlnlnatlon Is only the first step towards achieving equality for 
women In education. Over tine, we nust work for fundamental change 
throughout the education system. Ultimately* the fight for change 
must be won In every school district* In every college and unlver* 
sity. In that struggle* the Federal government's principle contrl* 
butlon must be leadership* since government can directly affect 
only a small share of the Nation's education resources. Ue look 
then to HEW as a catalyst for change. 

This chapter outlines the most Important leadership roles HEW's 
"House of Education" should play: public education* helping students 
and teachers to explore new roles for both sexes* fostering new 
educational approaches and knowledge building. Finally* It lists the 
Internal management changes the education agencies ought to make If 
they are serious about championing women's right to equal educatlontl 
opportunities over the long tenn. 
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EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 



There is remarkably little understanding, either in the education 
community or in the public at large, of the serious barriers to 
equality women face today throughout education. If education institu- 
tions all around the country are to begin removing those barriers, many 
more people--inside the education system and out— will have to appre- 
ciate the proUlem. 

The Assistant Secretary for Education and the agencies reporting 
to him have substantial public information resources at their comnand. 
Through press releases and reports, articles and films, program and 
public affairs staff generate a stea((y flow of information on educa- 
tion issues of national importante. Top agency officials are con- 
stantly in demand for speeches and other public appearances; both the 
Coimissioner and his Deputies had extensive speaking schedules last 
year. 

All of these information resources can be put to work building 
public awareness of the inequalities women experience in education. 
In OE, a few efforts have already been made: 

— The Comnissioner early in 1972 issued a strong 
statement on the educational rights of pregnant 
students. He said: 

Every girl in the United States has a right to 
and a need for the education that will help her 
prepare herself for a career, for family life, 
and for citizenship. To be married or pregnant 
is not sufficient cause to deprive her of an 
education and the opportunity to become a con- 
tributing meirtber of society. 

The U.S. Office of Education strongly urges 
school systems to provide continuing educ4tion 
for girls who become pregnant. Host pregnant 
girls are physically able to remain in their 
regular classes during most of their pregnancy. 
Any decision to modify a pregnant girl's school 
program should be made only after consulting 
with the girl, her parents, or her husband if 
she is married, and the appropriate educational, 
medical, and social service authorities. 
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Further, local school systems have an obligation 
to cooperate with such other State, county, and 
city agencies as health and welfare departments 
and with private agencies and physicians to 
assure that pregnant girls recelvu proper medical, 
psychological, and social services during preg- 
nancy and for as long as needed thereafter. 

The needs of pregnant girls are but one aspect of 
our concern. Young fathers also require assis- 
tance to enable them to meet the considerable 
responsibilities which they have assumed. We 
shall continue to emphasize In all aspects of our 
concept of comprehensive programs for school -age 
parents, the problems, the needs, the resources, 
the processes, and the program activities which 
will serve both young women and young men exper- 
iencing or anticipating early parenthood. In so . 
doing, we also serve the children Involved, and 
Intend to promote a more successful "services" 
Integration model" for them— a strengthened family 
structure. 

— OE Just sponsored a conference on sex role stereotypes in 
the schools, held Thanksgiving weekend, 1972. Conducted 
by the National Education Association, the conference 
attracted participants from various segnents of the edu- 
cation conmunity and the concerned public* 

— The agency is sponsoring a portable exhibit on school- 
aged parents, dramatizing the problems these young 
women face and the need for services to parents of both 
sexes. 

— The December 1972 issue of American Education , OE's own 
mfiss circulation magazine, carries a lead^article on 
the laws banning sex discrimination in Federally- funded 
programs. 

These are excellent initial efforts, yet the Education Division has 
barely begun to use the public information resources it has avail- 
able. The Commissioner delivered 35 major addresses over the last 
school year, the Deputies among them many nore. However, no top 
agency official has ever delivered a speech whose primary focus 
was a fundamental civil rights issue affecting half the population: 
equality for women. 15 
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Top level leadership Is needed to eniphasize the seriousness 
of the Inequities facing women in education. In addition, 0E« NIE 
and the Assistant Secretary should use other media at their conmand 
to increase public awareness. 



Edacatotg tht Public 



15. We acconmend that ihz A^^^tant SecAeXo/uf ioK Eduj^wUon, tht 
CornnUUoncA oi Education, the VinzcXoK oi HIE and thtiA 
/le^pectcue deputize should oMjxngc to 6pzak bcioKC key nationaZ 
cdsxcjoution g^oupt on theJUi fizbpontlbJUUtlzt ioK avdJim 
dUcA^imimtoAy pfuicXicch. VoK example, m 6ugQe&t tkati 

a. The A66ijStant SccAtta/iy ioK Education ok the CofmU^^ionen, oi 
Education addJie^6 a con£e/ience oj the maJoK book publi^king 
associations on OE*s comie/m tocCn stx stsAeotypinQ in 
educational mate/uAls and its eiiect on the status o{ women 
in education, 

6. Tke ViAtuctoK oi HIE's Co/iec/i Education Task Ponce and the, 
deputy CotmissioneA ioK Occupational and Adult Education 
speak beioKe the Amefucan {Vocational Association and otheA 
key vocational g^aps on the need to encou/uiQe young men 
and toomen to exptonz the tntVie nange oi vocjotiowxl 
oppofitunities* 

c. The Assistant SecAzta/iy ioK Education ok the ComnissioneA oi 
Education discuss the detrimental eHects oi inadequate 
counseling on IcMvUng iemale coKeeA aspOiations beiofie the 
national meetings oi secandaAy school caunseloHS. 

16. We Kecomend that the OHice oi Fubttc AHaifis use the nange oi 
media at its disposal to expand public cansclousness oi the gK/Ming 
struggle Ofnoag iwmen to secuAc equal opportunities in e/ducation. 
Speciiiailly, we recomend that: 

a. CPA work with program oHicials to produce a documentoAy iilm 
ior public di&triiution on ways educaXian can help women to 
break tradiXional sex boAAieM in various occupations at all 
Levels. 
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b. OPA o^anlzt an txkiblt on wcmzn and ^ex dlt^CAXmination 
In education ioK uAZ cut education conje/ience^ and at 
gath^nAJig6 oi women fUghtA gfioup^. Tfie txhihlt might 
pfimizM. in thz OHlo.t oi Educatlon'6 main lobby, and iocm 
poAtaiulaAty on Tittt IK, /»e,xUm in coAzeA tfuUning, am 
6ZK 6 tz/iejo tiffing in ttmwtOK^ school cwi/uxiula, 

e. In coopviaXion viith thz O^^^ce CiviJL RAMhti in HEW, 

OVA develop and disseminate a oamphJUt to gzne/ial pubtic 
on i£m p^otejcting toomznU nigntA aX) equal oppoAtunitLzA in 
. zduaition. 

d. Awe/tccon Education continue to pubtisk oAtLclcA to be. made, 
avallablz in KzpfUjnt iom on thz /uotejs and p^ogKzs6 oi women 
in education* 
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EXPLORING NEW ROLES FOR WOMEN ANO MEN 



If schools are to take the mandate to eliminate sex biases 
seriously, they will have to discard many outdated attitudes, practices, 
and educational tools. Teaching techniques, textbooks, films, and 
guidance tests will all need basic revisions. 

Unless OE and NIE take the Initiative In developing replacements 
for these antiquated teaching tools, educators will have nowhere to 
turn when they begin trying to overcome sex biases in the classroom. 

Accepting the challenge will mean much more than merely producing 
neutral materials. It will demand new materials and learning approaches 
which explicitly address the problems of sexism and help teachers and 
students to cope with them* 

The task force unearthed only one instance where OE has supported 
this kind of initiative— A curriculum unit designed to dispel traditional 
myths about women's roles in the work force. Aimed at secondary school 
girls, the unit provided students with information on occupations and 
on women's expanding role in the work force. Unfortunately, the Ohio 
State Center for Vocational and Technical Education produced this unit 
quite independently of the curriculun development for the school-based 
career education model. The Center has not yet adapted it or ar\y 
other materials like it for inclusion in career education curriculums. 

OE and NIE should continue supporting the development and 
dissemination of materials to help boys and girls understand the right 
of women to equal vocational opportunities and the underlying causes 
of Job discrimiiiation. At the same time, they should see that all 
model career education programs include components on the role of 
women in the work force. 

In addition, OE and NIE should focus development and dissemination 
resources on curriculum and guidance materials which encourage 
students of both sexes to explore new roles, and on teacher training 
materials which aim to help teachers avoid biases in their dealings 
with students. To assist educators, teachers and citizens concerned 
about sexism in the present curriculum, OE should disseminate a 
bibliography of unsex-biased curriculum materials. 
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iiEcommnous 



vjhick zncotMst dvUdKzn bo:bi ^exe^ to exploA.^ new Ao£e6« 
SpZiU^calty, m Kzcjomznd that: 

a. OE and NIE jund ;the deve£o)ORieJi;t educat^oiia£ and gacduice 
^edin^ue^ and motetco^ de^^ned ^ encou^e 6tud^nt6 to 
zxploKz netu ^oZe^, p<vitJicMlaJdty in zckicjCLtiomtl a/iai6 uifte/ie 
^ex (U&cAjMinatlon lb, e^p^clcMy 6tn,onQ, ab in ca/uex 
eduaxtion and Quidancz te^tbig, 

6. OE ^uppoAt tkz deveZopmaut and dUbmuuUion ci teaxihcA 
t/uUnutg ma^e/Uat& on avoidLng ^ex hauzb. In addiJUon, 
we /lec^fft.iend that OE and WIE peMonneZ tnaininQ pfiog^ 
Quidetintt be amzndzd to encoo^e v^ojccti to 
incJtudt tAjCLunifiQ in ove/icomui^ ^ex hiastb, 

c. OE dtvztop and dU/>minatt a biJblloQnjaphy oi un^ex-fvco^ed 
mateAiaJU appnopfiJuvtz {ok school cue, e^pzcZaJUy at thz 
eZmcntoAif and 6econdaAif izveJU. 

d. OE and UTE iMu/iz tkaut alt modeZ and zxvnptaAy caAzeA 
(udixaatlon pKojzcJU inctudt in^tHmtion ikoX oxptLzZtlbi 
addA.e66t& thz pfLoblem oi Azx-Atvizotyptd occupation and 
dUpeJU myth6 about women in the u)onk /(oAce. 
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SERVING WOMEN'S SPECIAL NEEDS 



No one should be denied an education simply because she— or 
he— has chosen to raise a family. 

Yet, education is out of reach for many women with family 
responsibilities not because of active sex discrimination— but 
because educational institutions do not provide the special services 
these women need to pursue education or training. 

These problems, alrea((y summarized In Part I, are not susceptible 
to enforcement measures. Positive, not punitive action Is called for 
to secure special services and new educational Improvements con^atlble 
with these women's needs. With a modest redirection of resources, OE 
and NIE can do a great deal to expand educational opportunities for 
women with families. 

Action to Date 

OE-NIE programs have supported scattered efforts to open up 
education to women with special needs: 

— The home/community-based career education model, 
mentioned above, will use the mass media to help 
unemployed adults in the home (chiefly women)* take 
advantage of conrnunlty career education resources. 
NIE Is now funding the model's development. 

— The Adult Education Program offers part-time 

basic education. One project, "Armchair Education,'* 
reaches Into the home to motlvato prospective students 
to take advantage of educational and other community 
resources. 

— Title I of the Higher Education Act supports several 
projects serving women seeking continuing education 
and training. Eight projects funded In FY 1971 
offered counseling services and skill training to women 
reentering the work force. However, these efforts rec^aln 
limited, and projects have not been evaluated for their 
effectiveness in meeting women's needs. 

*- Local school districts have opted to use funds from 
several programs for special projects for school-aged 
parents. In addition, OE Is lead agency for a standing 
Interagency Task Force on Comprehensive Programs for 
School -Aged Parents, whose mission Is to marshall Federal 
resources for teen-age parents. 
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Next Steps 

OE and NIE can do much more in using existing program resources 
to promote expanded educational opportunities for vwmen— and men— for 
whom raising a family create special difficulties. The two agencies, 
along with the Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education, should 
act now on several fronts. 

Child Care . Currently, no OE programs specifically authorize 
program funds for child care, although it is possible that some program 
funds sucn as ESEA, Title I, are supporting student day care services 
at local option. Title I and the Follow Through program will pay for 
babysitting costs necessary for parental participation, but this is 
the closest OE has come to actively offering the child care 
assistance needed to enable parents to participate in an agency program. 

Spending program funds for child care is not a new idea. Host 
of the Federal poverty-oriented training programs— Including WIN, Job 
Corps, JOBS, Neighborhood Youth Corps, Public Service Careers, and the 
Concentrated Employment Program— permit grantees to pay for trainee 
child care. 

We urge that OE permit local projects to use program funds to help 
needy parents shoulder child care costs on a sliding income scale, 
either by providing child care services or through payments for such 
services. Although we don't expect this option would be used widely, 
it would permit program staff to use funds for that purpose should the 
need arise. 

Serving School -Aged Parents . OE's efforts on behalf of these 
young people have had several shortcomings. First, special projects 
funded by OE often segregate pregnant students in special classes, 
whether or not they prefer regular classroom instruction. Second, in 
the program with the biggest stake in keeping school-aged mothers In 
school. Dropout Prevention, only three out of 21 projects have 
components serving pregnant students. Third, except for these three 
projects, OE has not supported interagency efforts to focus HEW 
resources on school-aged parents by setting aside discretionary funds 
for that purpose. OE should assure that its initial commitment to 
serving these young people is carried out by identifying specific 
program resources to be used. 

Part-time Study . Because OE and NIE programs mirror existing 
practices In recipient institutions and because program administrators 
may not appreciate the demand for part-time study, projects we assist 
usually conform to traditional full-time education patterns. 
OE-and NIE -funded vocational and graduate education programs are mainly 
full-time. 
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OE and NIE can use their service and training programs as 
leverage to expand part-time opportunities throughout the educa- 
tion system by requiring thal:-*;^!! such projects make provision 
for part-time students. 

Recent changes in student aid legislation may make It easier 
for women to secure an equal share of Federal student financial 
aid. P. I. 92-318 opened all student aid programs to students 
attending school at least half-time. If this authority Is used, 
It could benefit women with children who seek higher education on 
a part-time basis. Student aid officers may be reluctant to aid 
part-time students, however, and OE should encourage these officers 
to make full use of the new authority. 

Accommodating Other Programs to the Special Needs of Women > 
OE and NIE should identify women wishing to continue education 
or training as a special target group in programs currently 
serving adults: not only in adult education, but also In per- 
sonnel training, manpower training and postsecondary education 
programs. Women with family responsibilities have been largely 
excluded from these programs, and only a visible emphasis on 
projects serving their needs is likely to produce different 
results. 

Two new program authorities am particularly well suited 
to reaching this population. P.L. 92-318 authorized the creation 
of Educational Opportunity Centers serving low-Income areas, to 
provide Information on student financial aid, help in applying to 
Institutions of postsecondary education, counseling and tutorial 
services. For wo^?«n cut off from the usual sources of information 
and advice on student aid opportunities, these centers could be an 
Invaluable source of Information. The same law also authorizes a 
ten percent discretionary set-aside of the HEA Title I Comnunity 
Service and Continuing Education Program for special projects 
exploring solutions to problems of social change. These funds 
should be targeted on developing model programs for women return- 
ing to education and work. 

The Office of Public Affairs program for disseminating information 
to the public on priority education issues could be extronely useful 
in reaching women in the home with relevant information on education 
and training. For example, OPA has been distributing "25 Technical 
Careers You' Can Learn in 2 Years or Less" as part of a career education 
effort. Tht? Office can use similar techniques to reach women— with 
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informatlont for Instance t about student aid and about exploring the 
types of occupations now opening up to women* The Women's Bureau In 
the Department of Labor has put but an excellent series of pamphlets 
designed to do just that ("Why not be an Engineer?"); such materials 
could be BSed In an OE Information cam(>a1gn aimed particularly 
at younger women. 

Finally, experimentation with entirely new approaches to education 
responsive to life styles of women raising families Is sorely needed. 
The home community i«}ased career education model Is one step; others 
are needed to meet the needs of women getting an academic education 
of various kinds. The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, NIE, and OE have complementary responsibilities for 
fostering major educational change. They should be working together 
to see that education begins to serve the long neglected population 
of women who want both a family and more education. 



RECOMMEWPATIOWS 



ClUid CoAe and Se/iv^ School-AQZd VoAzntb 

fS. iiit Kexiormznd that OE, UJE ^naou/iage educational in^tUwUonh 
to pKovJidt opfonJbmltioA ioK panzwU ^utUing ckildKtn to pu^ue 
theAJL zducatlon. SpziiHicaJUy, m Kecom^nd tfuit: 

a. Day avit be madz an aZlcmblz ca6t In alt p^ogfiamt 
llnctuding con^t/mctlon pficg^um^) azavkjuq pex)ptz oi 
ckltd'b&vUng age. OE 6kouJtd ^tecommcmi neta l£jQ^latlon 
vjkzM, pfLOQfum guldMnu cannot acccmptUh ^^lU, 

6. OE 6zt a&ldz at lm6t tm miitlon doiJta/u ffiom dltcAjztionaAy 
monies ioK pfioj^ctA to 6uppo/it tkz mftk oi tkt IntoAagzncy 
Toik Fo^e on Comp^eAen^^ve ?HjOQfuxjn\t> ioK School- AQzd<rPaJimtA. 



VoAt-Tlmt Studtj 

79. (tfe Kzcormznd that OE and VIE pAx)motz pant-tunt 6tudy oppoJttunltieA 
ioK vjom^n KotuAjUng to education* SpeccilaUZyt u;e nj^comojnd that: 

a. OE and UIE ^n^u^e that pant-trnt 6tudeMt6 o/te admitted to 
phjojojcjU landed undeA po^tsecondoAy and otkeK pfujgKam 
seAvtng adults. OE should KtcarnnoM legislation to accomptiih 
thlA tcne/te it cannot be achieved through guldetim changes • 
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6, Student (Ud p^ognam guidztLntt u/tge ii/iititiUionh to makz 
Fede/ui£ iinoMuat aid avaUablz to haH^timt 6tudej/U& in 
pKopoKtion to ihoJiJi ZJn/ioUxntnt In tht 6tudent body. 

AccomodcuUnQ Othvi VHjOQfiom to tht Spt(ual Hz^ o< (tfomen 

ZO. iHz Kzcomznd that OE and WIE guidtUjiu ioK pnognam OAjnzd cut adult6 
6tatz that pfiojtcZb 6eAv4j\Q women uii&hing to cxjntimie. thzAA 
tduavtion be ^xven 6pecxjaJt contidwation. In addition, tht 
Edtuiatlonal OppoKtmity CznteA6 utabtibhdi undeA P.L. 92-3l« 
hhoald idzntiiy tku population a6 a hpojSAjol tan^zt g^up, and 
Titlt I oi tht HiQhvt Education Act hhould (Me Itt di^cAUionoAy 
6tt-a6ijdz to iummodzJL piognam^ hVojing thi/> QHcup. 



tt. We fitcarmznd that tht O^^ce oi Public AUaiM undeAtakc a publLc 
6CAvicc inioMHition campaign pubtLcLzing new oppontunitic^ ioK 
women in education th/tougk Kadio and television 6pot& a& mJUi 
06 thnough p/Unted mateAialA. foK example, m 6uQgest that: 

a. OE make u&e oi the exceJtlent watvujaU aJUeadu developed 
by the Women'6 Bureau at the VepoAttnent oi LaboA to 
encouAoge young Mmen to enteA male^dominatcd pnoieMionA, 
and coopeJtate uiith the fJfomen*6 BaAaui in devetopuig new 
mateAiali. 

b. OE dUvect iniomation on 6tudent iimncial aid to women 
in the home uJko plan to xetuJin to ejducation ok employment 
training aite/t leveAal yeaA6^ absence. 



22. (tie Kecotmend that OE, WIE and The Fund ioK the Impftjovement oi 

Po6t&econda^Ly Education expe/ujnejnt uiith netjo educational appftMches 
\joitk a potentixit ioK expanding oppoKtunitieA ioK women in both 
academic and vocational education. 
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BUILDING OUR STORE OF KNOWLEDGE ON WOMEN IN EDUCATION 



At the national level. OE and NIE bear chief responsibility for 
building our store of knowledge about women in education in the United 
States. Between them, the two agencies should be gathering national 
statistics on the status of women as students and employees in the 
education systen; evaluating the impact Of OE and NIE programs on 
women and supporting research on sex role development and sex 
discrimination. 

Collection and dissemination of educational statistics have been 
part of OE's basic mandate since its creation in 1867. With the 
enactment of the Cooperative Research Act, OE also took on respon- 
sibility for supporting research and development in education. This 
year OE turned responsibility for educational research and development 
over to the i^atlonal Institute of Education. 



With respect to collecting Information on women, OE has not 
fulfilled its oldest mandate. Despite growing concern about sex 
discrimination, information comparing the status of men and women in 
education Is still limited. Few national statistics have been 
collected to supplement piecemeal information on sex discrimination 
that has come to light in recent years. In addition, OE has gathered 
only scattered Information on the status of women in its own programs. 

Accurate information on women in education is essential to 
education policy makers and interested citizens in determining the 
extent and degree of sex discrimtnation supported by our educational 
institutions. In turn, agency officials will find it difficult to 
identify and overcome sex discrimination in their own programs without 
accurate information on their impact on women. 

National Statistics . OE does collect a wealth of national 
statistics on education, most gathered by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics (NCES). Over the last year and a half, NCES 
has moved to collect more information comparing men and women, so 
that now 25 out of 55 of their surveys collect data by sex. 

While it is encouraging that NCES Is beginning to recognize the 
need to increase its store of data by sex, these efforts will not 
satisfy the need for information on women in education. Data on the 
salary, education and employment histories of staff in elementary 
and secondary schools need to be collected by sex, as well as tnfor* 
mation on the number of single sex vocational schools. Thes^?; are 
just two examples: Information on comparing the participation of 
males and females throughout the education system is needed to 
improve our ability to assess progress toward equality for women. 
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Adding new sex breakdowns to current surveys will cost money and 
demand more effort from our educational Institutions. However, this 
is a small price foj^nfcras.tlon which Is essential to solving basic 
Inequalities between the sexes. 

Program Data . OE and NIE do not systematically collect statistics 
on the Impact of their programs on men and women. Many programs 
collect no data on the number of participants by sex, even ^n areas 
where sex biases may be expected, such as In several of our vocational 
education programs. 

In addition, programs which accept applications from Individuals, 
such as fellowship and student aid programs, collect no data on the 
number of applicants by sex. Nor do they record the amount of award* 
by sex, despite the ETS finding that women do receive smaller awards 
under student aid programs. 

Information on women in the admiiistration of project grant 
programs is even harder to come by; programs rarely have data on 
project staff below the level of project director by sex. In fact, 
a sex breakdown on project directors themselves can only be obtained 
by counting male and female names, a highly unscientific method. The 
situation is similar in State grant programs: usually only the State 
program coordinator's name 1& known; data on the proportion of 
females on the State staff are not collected. 

Evaluation 

Besides collecting basic statistics on women in agency programs, 
OE and NIE should begin to use formal evaluations to assess program 
impact on women. Many of OE's evaluations do collect data by sex, 
since evaluators expect programs to have different effects for male 
and female participants. 

However, when evaluators find differences In a program's 
effect on males and females, they do not explore the reasons and can 
offer no advice to adninistrators on changing the program to balance 
its effect on the sexes. 

This fall, the Office of Edijcation and the Department of Labor 
are cooperating on an evaluation of MDTA training programs on women. 
The study Is designed to examine the effectiveness of MOTA in pre- 
paring women for entry and re-entry jobs in the labor market. It will 
serve as a model of the thorough evaluations we should be funding 
on the effectiveness of OZ prwgrams In meeting women's needs. It 
will analyze sex stereotyping in the training courses, obstacles to 
equal opportunities for women and means of expanding opportunities 
for women in the program. 

Similar studies on other OE programs would be extrcmly helpful. 
We would particularly encourage the Office of Planning, Budgeting 
and Evaluation (OPBE) to fund follow-up and longitudinal studies 
showing the long-range impact of programs on women and men. 
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RtiMfch Studies 

On thft whole* OE has supported little research shedding new light 
on problems of Inequality between the sexes. Studies have been funded 
more by accident than conscious policy. A few researchers have 
requested funds for small studies and hav< been funded, but OE has 
made no effort to assess the need for research In this area and to see 
that It gets done. 

The one major stu4y to date was funded by the Office of the 
Secretary but administered by OE: a study on "Barriers to Women's 
Participation In Postsecondary Education.^ Still In the pilot phase, 
the study has run Into a number of difficulties and has been delayed 
a .year. Unfortunately, the present study design does not provide a 
control group of men, so that* the stu<i|y cannot produce Infonutlon 
comparing the needs of men and women. 

As we noted earlier, a great deal of research must be done to 
lay the solid groundwork for long-term progress towards equality for 
women. OE should build on the work already begun In the "barriers" 
study. We do suggest that a male control group be added and that 
OE undertake a similar study on the educational problems of women 
who are not high school graduates. 

NIE must take the lead In focusing research resources on the 
problem of Inequality between the sexes. In authorizing the new 
Institute's creation. Congress spelled out Its foremost concern: 
providing "every person an equal opportunity to receive an education 
of high quality regardless of his race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin or social class. "16 As Congress recognized, unequal oppor- 
tunity for women Is among education's most serious problems. We urge 
NIE to heed Its mandate to deal with the problem by undertaking a 
coordinated research and development effort aimed at Improving 
opportunities for women. As part of that effort, NIE should be sure 
to explore the Impact of schooling on sex-stereotyped career goals 
and the extent of sex bias In guidance testing. 

Reporting and Disseminating Information 

Building our information store on women in education will have 
limited impact unless OE and NIE begin to report and disseminate 
that information much more effectively than they do now. OE does 
not report or disseminate the information it now has on women in 
useful form— either national education statistics or data on how 
women fare under OE programs. As a result, the information we do 
have is inaccessible both to education policy makers at all levels 
of government and to the concerned public. 

Both national statistics and evaluation results comparing 
males and females, when collected, are scattered throughout long 
reports and difficult to find. Were OE to collect sex breakdowns 
on teaching staff at all levels in education, given the way 
statistics are reported now, one would need to refer to three 
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separate reports to co|ipare woni6n*s participation at all levels. The 
time lag between data collection and publication Is another problem: 
the Office for Civil Rights has to collect Its own statistics on 
minority enrollments In Institutions at all levels since NCES could 
not guarantee to make data available the same year It Is collected. 

In only one area of reporting— ERIC • the Information retrieval 
system for research reports and other education documents— has an 
attempt been made to report materials on women In a useful form. 
Several ERIC categories (descriptors) used to call up Information 
apply to women. Including a new one on women's studies. ERIC 
clearinghouses have compiled several bibliographies and research 
reviews concerned with women. The higher education clearinghouse 
has put out a report on women's rights on the campus; the clearing* 
house on the disadvantaged just released a bibliography on women's 
educational and career roles. These efforts will be most helpful 
and we urge ERIC staff In NIE to press clearinghouses to produce 
more of the same. 

To Improve reporting and dissemination of existing Information 
on men and women In education, we urge several steps. KCE3 should 
begin to publish comparative statistics on the sexes as separate 
reports; it should also devote special sections of Its larger 
reports to data by sex. Program and evaluation data on women In 
01 programs should be highlighted in separate sections of program 
and evaluation reports. Finally, NIE's dissemination staff should 
fiMke women and sex bias a major focus of the targeted cocnminlcatlons 
program, which sumwrizes research on a subject for wide aistrlbu- 
tion within the education commuiity. 



HcutlomJL SiatJiMtlu 



23. We Kwrmznd that WCES amend pfie^ent 6UAve.y6 to <u>tCcct tfie 
ioUjMh\Q data, by 4 ex: 

a* A bKCi^ikdcm by 6t3i (ok eZanznt^uiy ickoot pupiU 4n 
mch gmdz, to 6e addexi to tkz EISEGTS Statz ¥atl 
Repo^tt on Staii and PuplU. 

6. SzcondoAy 6chool subject o/iea eMollmentt by 6t3i, 
to 6e ajdded to the, ELSEGTS Stvtvty oi Stcanxuuiy 
School 0££e/ung6» EM/Loltmejtt6 and CvMJicjutm 
VnacXlcU £972*73. 
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c. Att data on ttwzntaAy school pfUnclpoiU cu/td on 
tkt nmbVL oi 6p^(UjtttUt6 by ^zx, to 6e colUcXzd 
in thz Belmont UmwtoAxi School SuMzy. ThU 
6u/Lvty'6 que&^nnaiAe on teach^ G/ta/tactc/UAttc6 
i& thorough and 6houJtd be uAzd (U a model ^o>t 
cxtUzcting AJiio^tmation i6olatot0 ^tx (U a vaxiabli. 

NOTE: Data by sex In characteristics of all 
school staff are needed to determine 
whether women remain at lower positions 
with lower pay despite equivalent or 
better qualifications than the male 
staff. 

d. SzcondoAy school 6iciii and pnAjnclpat daxa by ^zx, to 
be coUzcttd in thz siZmont SzcjondaJiy School SvMny. 
itit iifiQt that tht ^to^ii and school quutlonnaiAU be 
exp2n2fe(f to cjoIXmJL by ^ex thz 4ame AjiioHxt^aXXjon oJb 
thz Elemtnta^iy School Su/ivzy cotUctA on zlmenta/ty 
school 4ta^^ (e*d«f ^aZoAjy, ycoM o^ tzachinQ 
txpe/Uzncz, cteg^eed eoAnea, etaj* 

NOTE: No data on characteristics of teaching 
or adfflinisiraiive staff In secondary 
schools are currently collected at all, 
much less by sex,, so that OE has no 
Information on the status of women In 
secondary schools- 

e. The mmbeA and laloAjy distribution by 4ex oi tznwied 
highzA zducation ^acjulty, to be added to the HEGJS 
Employees in HlgheA Education luMesy. In addition, 
NCES 6houtd mrJ^e an eUo^ to provide HEGJS lalary 
data to OCR i\ a toneZy ia&hion ioH. use in enioHsunq 
VXle IK and Executive OAdcA 11246. 

^. The age dutJiibution ioK men and mmen by iield and 
deg/iez cxjniCAAed, to be added to the HEGJS Earned 
Veg^eos and OtheA rofvml h^oAds ConivJud J^wvozy* 

NOTE: Such data would indicate the extent to 
which men and women Interrupt their 
education and at what age, and will 
provide an estimate of tho length of . 
Interruption by level and academic field. 

g. En/toUment data iofi adult and c^ontinuing education by 
4ex to be colt^^^tzd in the Adult and Continuing 
Education in Jn6titution6 oi Highex Education 6UJLvey. 
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h. AJU daia. on axlutt bailt zduaation 6toLH oixd 
paJvtLUpayvU to 6e coltzcXnd in thz AduJU BomIc 
Education IvM^ ^ba6^d on tht ajnmaJL KtpofU& 
6ubnUtUd by Stattt). 

I. {/otcUionat zduaUion wioUmtnt dauta. by ^ex ioK 
eac/i institution to 6e cotUctzd in thz 
\toaitiomt Education VinzotofUzA . 

NOTE: These data would indicate what types 
of vocational schools (including 
area vocational schools) operate as 
single sex institutions. 

j. Data by on tibnruiy ^taH by Itv^l to 6e 
coltejcted in tht libfuuiy ami misem 6u/Lvcy& 
IVubtic libnoAy SuKvty, Vzdznal IMmAy SvJivzy, 
Ma&mn SuAvzy and School libwiy SuKvcy] . 

Vfioginajn Vati 



We K^commd that OE and WIE coit^ct and nzpont to the public 
basic data on aZZ pnjogfumt by ^ex, SpzxiiiiaMy, mc fLCcofmcnd 
thats 

a. ?Kocimn& serving a student cllentetz collect ptcQ^jm 
poAticipant dntn by 4 ex, 

6. Visc/ietionaAy pftognam collect and update Inionmtijon 
on sex and dola/iy o< top pnjoiect staH qua/ttinly. 

NOTE: All staff information could be collected 
by the PGIS system, on the procurement 
cover sheet (PCS). No coimiitment action 
should be made until all information is 
entered. 

c. All pfLognams pfvepaJie descAiptive susmafvies oi pfvojects 
designed to impfiove exiucatlonal opportunities ioK 
women. 

d. fqff/mtAfiip and tfuliriiilQ pAOQ^lCuno COlZect duJjl On trix, 

number oi applicants by sex. 

e. Tfte student financial aid progfiams should coltect 
data on the amount oi aid and nmbeA oi grants by 
6ex. In addition, data by 4cx cr. tkc gu:i*umtccd loan 
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pioQfum ihouJLi includz thz mmbeA and mount oi 
locm iieconrocnded by 6tudtnt iinancUjal (ud 

NOTE: Under P. I. 92-318, student financial 
aid officers for the first time must 
certify the amount of a student's 
♦ financial need before a bank can make 

a guaranteed loan. 

EvaZiiation 



25. We ^ecowncrtd that all OE-and NJt-6pon&o^ zvaluaticni inatudz 
analy6t^ oi thz p^e^ence, caiuu and impact oi 6zx dihCAMjnatijon 
in each oi thz pncg^uon ok zduavUonal oAeoA be^Mg itudizd. foK 
many pioQfum a/tmd, poAtiaUoAly izllomkip and t/ULbUm pnog^amt, 
zxpandod ioUxM-ap 6tudlu oi pa/utUUpantA by ^eic (olU oe 

KZjClluACjd. 



26. We ^ecanfnend that OE and A/IE 6uppoAJt a 6eAleA oi 6tudizi on 
6CX iiotd, devzlopmnt and 4 ex dlACAAminatijon In education. 
SpeciiicaZZy, ¥0t recommend that^ 

a. MIE /LtvizM txUtJUnQ KZAC/Vtch on tkz de,v(Uopmnt oi 
6ex /lolu and 6M vnagz and 6uppont a 6tfUeA oi 
Kt^eMch and dzveZopmcivt ej^a/tt6 de^igmd to iZll 
thz Qap6 In cWVl^ knmt^dgz oi th>U topic. 

6. OE OK hllE 6appoKt a 6tudy on how thz attitude oi 
counAzloKA, teache/u, admlnl6tnatoH6, ;^iznt6 and 
ptQM aiitdt coAteA ptanA and zxpc<Uation& oi wormn 
and men» (fiith a ^epoWe analyttii^ oi AVOUm In 
gwidantt t&i^ti* 

t. Tfie iull-6atU 6tudy Jit^ulting i^om the pilot 6tudy, 
BoAAA^eM to Women'A Pa/Uicipation in Vottioj^ndoAy 
Education, be bJioadzned to include a >tepaLeAer^ttvc 
sample, oi mala^ a compa/U&on gJioup. 

d. OE jsappoKt a ^tiidy oi the buinie/u ioi^alz and walz non- 
high school gnaduAte^ iact in ocqwUiinQ additional 
education and training. 
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Rcpo^ttw and dj^iwiMting InjonmoMan 



21. We ^ecommenct that OE and NIE tKpand zHoKt^ to ^tpoAt and 
dUiminatt AAfonmation on ivomzn in education. Spcciiicatty, 
eve /tecomnend inats 

A« NCES publUh, at tzobt anmaJUy, sptciaZ minl-n.zpoKt& 
and pnojzctioM on the. neJlativt 6tatu6 oi i0omen and 
men in education, both a& AtudentA and emptoyze^. In 
addition, MC£S* HjegutoK ^lepoAts ^houtd in&tude ^epoAott 
chapteM compa/Ung data on men and cuamen. 

b. VHjOQJum data appeoAing in annuat ^zpo^vU inctude 
pantitipant data by ^ex. 

e. CfBB and itA equivatent in NJE include, in theln. 

twJtujiitisn ptainning 6tudieA ^peciaJt 6e£tij09t6 on tht 
impact oi pnog^uxm on the 4exe6. 



• I 4-725 O - 74 - 15 
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PUTTING OUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER 



The recommendatluris found in the preceeding pages touch upon some 
one hundred OE-and NIE-administered programs. These cannot be imple- 
mented effectively, nor can a long-term conmitment to equal opportunity 
for women be sustained without some important management adjustments in 
OE and NIE. Lasting changes are unlikely unless: 

— agency heads make it clear to staff that 
educational equality for women has priority status 
and that funds will be cc^ittsd to fostering it. 

program staff themselves are educated about sex 
discrimination. 

— a permanent women's office staff monitors changes 
and explores new strategies. 

— women and men share equally in agency decision 
maicing. 

Equality for Women as a Priority 

EquG'Sity for women In education should be identified as a priority 
at the Assistant Secretary or Commissioner/Director level, with 
recommended action steps carried out through the Operational Planning 
System or its equivalent at NIE. 

Putting equal opportunities "up front" eis an agency priority is 
the key to the Assistant Secretary's leadership. As a major civil 
rights issue affecting over half our population, equal opportunity for 
women is as pressing and important as current agency priorities. 

Throughout the agencies, the task force found little understanding 
of the educational Inequalities women face and limited awareness of the 
Assistant Secretary's concern. Since program officials do respond to 
top-levsl priorities, a forceful mandate from the Assistant Secretary 
and from the agency heads is essential. Unless equal opportunity for 
women is made a priority, neither agency is likely to sustain major 
changes. In addition, several programs that could contribute (e.g., 
public affairs and targeted conmuni cations) deal only with priority 
areas. 

Through OE's Operational Planning System, the Deputy Commissioners 
specify and report on steps to implement goals reflecting the 
Commissioner's priorities. Presumably, NIE will develop its own system 
for tracking objectives. Given the number and extent of changes we 
believe OE and NIE should make, a formal system is needed to articulate 
and track objectives concerning equal opportunity for women. 
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It Is unlikely that a significant amount of resources will be 
devoted to projects aimed at improving opportunities for women without 
specific commitments by the Commissioner and the Director of NIE. 
Specific program funds should be targeted on advancing women in educa- 
tional administration; on developing unbiased curriculum and guidance 
materials; on breaking down occupational stereotypes; and on building 
opportunities for those returning to school or work. Since Title IX 
of P.L. g2-318 amended Title IV of the Civil nights Act. funds should 
also assist isex*segregated schools in desegregating. 

OE and ME should not simply fund projects offering special 
services to • omen; they should focus program resources on projects 
exerting Tevtrage for change In the way the education system Itself 
treats women. Basically, women suffer unequal treatment in education— 
not through some fault of their own— but because of discrimination and 
inflexibilities within our system of education. Projects addressing 
that problem directly will be the most significant ones In the long 
run, and program staff should consider that when deciding how agency 
funds can best serve women. 

We decided against recommending specific legislation such as 
the "Women's Education Act" (H.R. 14451), which authorizes funds for 
research and demonstrations, curriculum development, tests, guidance 
programs, teacher training and so on. All of these activities are 
badly needed, but could be supported under existing legislation. HEW 
should take the initiative on this issue, rather than wait for a 
specific authorization. If, in the end, HEW does not conmit existing 
resources to promote educational equality for wown, women's rights 
organizations will be justified in pushing for legislation to 
accomplish this. 

Staff Education 

"I've spent a lot of time in universities and I know there isn't 
any discrimination there." If our conversations with program staff 
indicate prevailing attitudes, OE and NIE staff are generally unaware 
of sex discrimination in education. Few people knew about Title IX 
and few knew that Federal contractors are forbidden to discriminate 
in employment. 

Although sex discriminaLion in education has only recently 
attracted attention, OE and NIE can no longer afford to be ignorant 
or unconcerned. Sex dlRcrimlnation in education is virtually universal 
and deeply entrenched. Kow it is also illegal. Agency personnel must 
understand both the nature and effects of sex discrimination and their 
responsibilities under the antKisGrimination laws. They should also 
understand that personal prejudices against women may influence pro- 
gram decisions. 
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Women's Action Office and Advisors 



The Conwissioner and NIE's Director will need a continuing 
assessment of each agency's progress toward equal opportunities for 
women as well as advice on necessary next steps to follow. The 
OE Federal Women's Program Coordinator shoulders some responsibility 
for OE programs, but as the equal employment officer for women, she 
must devote most of her energies to Internal employment problems. 
She has not been given the staff she needs to do that job In depth, 
much less take an active role In program policies affecting women. 

OE and NIE should each establish an office to oversee efforts 
to secure opportunity Tur women within the agencies and in education 
at large. These offices must have the responsibility, the authority 
and sufficient staff to do the job. They must also be concerned 
with sex biases in agency employment, since internal discriminatory 
practices affect program policy decisions. These offices should 
also function as a clearinghouse on discrimination against women. 

To supplement the work of the Women's Action Office, each 
ueputyship in OE and equivalent unit In NIE should have its own 
Advisors. Since the Women's Action Office would provide a strong 
and active focus for women's equality, it will need continuing 
sources of information and assistance on employment and program 
developments throughout the agency. The units in OE and NIE will 
also need easily accessible advice and assistance to help them 
define and assume their specific responsibilities to women. Wansn's 
Action Advisors, representing all grades and the various minorities, 
would serve both functions. 



Our mandate has been to define the Impact of cur programs on 
women outside the agency. We have not studied the erfects of OE 
and NIE employment practices on women, nor do we feel qualified to 
make specific recommendations. 

However, decision making in the Division of Education is 
thoroughly dominated by men: with rare exceptions, line decision- 
Bikers from Assistant Secretary to branch chief are men. While 
one does not have to be female to care about equality for women, 
an agency essentially run by men cannot be expected to demonstrate 
sensitivity in assuring equity for women in its programs. The 
agency's effectiveness in prowting cppcrtunities for women 
throughout education will be undermined if it does not begin to 
practice what it preaches. 



women and Educational Policy Making 
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Office of Educat^'on Policy Makers , While the average grade for 
women in the Office of Education is GS-7, the average grade for men 
is a whopping GS-14. Women in OE are: 

— 54 percent of the employees; 

— 18.8 percent of those in 6S-13 to GS-15; and 

5.7 percent of ttiose In GS-16 to 6S-1S. 

The following table indicates the disparities: 



Office of Education Full-Time Professional Staffs Grades 13-13 
October 30. 197Z 



Grade Total No. of Men No. of Women Percentage of Women 

18 4 4 0 0 

17 13 11 2 115 

16 35 34 1 3 

15 276 253 23 8 

14 474 387 87 18 

13 417 307 110 26 



Nor has the situation Improved over the last few years. Over a 
year ago» another OE task force reported on employment biases against 
women*- tangible gains have not followed. A few women have been 
brought In to head small program or staff offices, yet dozens of 
ertremely competent mid-level women continue to be passed over for 
supervisory and decision-making positfons. 

Affirmative action goals for women have been set so low that 
they do not even compensate for normal attrition. In the face of 
a goal to add 18 women to grades 13-15, the record shows a net loss 
of six women in these grades between July 1, 1971 and Septeirtber 30» 1972. 
Even If there were no attrition and the agency hired only women in 
GS 13*-15, at the rate of 18 additional women a year it would still 
take 40 years to bring women to one-half the employees in these grades. 

The affirmative action system has no teeth— supervisors are 
not held accountable for progress in equal employment. Most selecting 
officers go through the motions of the merit promotion procedures: 
women are frequently candidates for senior-level Jobs, but rarely 
the final choice. 

Tight budgets and hiring freezes notwithstanding, the agency 
has hired from the outside. Hen continue to be hired at higher 
levels than women. For example, 11 senior-level professionals were 
hired in a 4-month period this year: 7 men, 4 women. All the women 
were hired at GS-13, lowest step; three of the men were hired at 
GS-14 and GS-15; a fourth at GS-13, step 8; and the other three 
were GS-13, step 1. 
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National Institute of Education Policy Makers . Proportions of 
women 1n senior levels are no better at the National Institute of 
Education. 

National Institute of Education Full -Time Professional Staff, Gra des 13-15 

October 30,^T?72 



Grade 


Total 


No. of Men 


No. of Women 


15 


20 


19 


1 


14 


23 


21 


2 


13 


26 


12 


14 



Percentage of Women 



NOTE: As of October 30, 1972, no supergrades 
were on board as regular NIE employees. 



All of the five supergrade employees (GS-16 to GS-18) detailed 
to NIE as of October 30 were male.- As this report 1s completed, 
NIE is staffing up to full operation. The Institute has its best 
opportunity right now to right an already serious imbalance in 
decision-making positions. If hiring continues to favor men at 
the top levels, however, z bias against women will be built into 
the structure for some time to come. 

Special Policy Positions . For special policy positions— on 
advisory councils, task forces and review panels— the Office of 
Education's record is just as poor. OE has 22 advisory committees 
with a total of 355 authorized positions. As of October 30, 1972, 
only 58 (28.4 percent) of 204 current appointees are women. For 
the 16 councils appointed by the Secretary, membership overall Is 
30.7 percent female. For councils appointed by the President, 
women are only 25 percent of the members. Although HEW has set 
council goals for women, recent appointments continue to show the 
same imbalances. 

The record of participation by women on internal agency task 
forces is no better. Few are chaired by women. In the Bureau of 
Higher Education, for example, only 2 of the 10 new task forces 
created in the early summer of 1972 were chaired by women*. Of 64 
participants appointed in June, only 10 were women. 

Field readers play a major role in program decisions, since 
they review and assess project proposals. Of 52 programs which 
reported using field readers, in only 15 were women at least 25 
percent of any review panel. This is particularly inexcusable 
in areas of education where women are plentiful. The selection 
process for field readers and consultants may explain the imbalances: 
widespread use of personal contacts among the predominantly male 
staff and informal advice from male-dominated professional asso- 
ciations precludes an even chance for women. 
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Another form of discrimination among these people is in pay. 
While field readers receive a standard fee for their work, con- 
sultant compensation is flexible and compounds the effects of past 
employment discrimination for many women. Since consultant fees 
are often gauged to past salary and title, women nho have been 
denied equal advancement opportunities are paid less than men whose 
professional lives bear no such handicap. 

Women are a majority of the general population and 40 percent 
of the working population. Increasing numbers of women with life- 
long occupational aspirations are entering the work force as 
professionals. Yet in the education agencies, decision-making 
continues to be monopolized by men; women generally stop advancing 
at 6S-12 or 65-13. 

The Office of Education and the National Institute of Education 
have the opportunity to exert leadership in affording women an equal 
chance— through their influence, through their initiatives and 
through their programs. They must begin, however, by putting their 
own houses in order* 
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nEcomEmnoNS 



EgualiXu joK Women <u a P^o^uXtj 

U. iiiz Ktcomznd that o^witity ioK tht 4cxeA in zducatton be 

dzclcjidd an oi^ficXjol pfilonUy oi both OE and WIE. In Um victh 
that pfUo^uty, we Kzcjomtnd that: 

a« Implem^ntouUon o^ \QjcxfmejfidatlonA 6e t/iackzjd th/UfU^k 
tht OpzAotLonaZ Piajviin^ System at thz A64>i6tant 
StcA&twiy on. Coimu^6lone/i/VViexitofL IzvoZ. 

b. At Iza^t 10 pVLCWt oi thz appwpfu,atlont ioK tht 
ioUUMAjnQ ptag/wmi 6e 4pe*tt on pxo jejit& wkttk make a 
6p^<UaZ contn^butlon to zqual zduaUconal oppontunUy 
ioA, {comen; 

Education Vnoi^^iont VtveZopmeht Act, Pant6 V, E and F 
Education ^o/l thz fiandioappzd Act, ?a/tt V 

FamiA couZd be tued in pnojcctd v}hich advance, 
wotrnn in 6choot adminl&t/iation, fuUn tcacheAi to 
avoid 4 ex biju, t/tain adminUXAoton^ on implc- 
mcntinQ TitJU. IX and tna/ji tmchzA tAOAJieJU to 
6me>itizc teachcM to Acx biat^, 

HigheA Education Act, Titiz II 

Fund6 could be a6ed in pnojccti vohixJi advance 
ujomcn in tibnaAg admuuUtnation, 6appo/U wuJtiultopA 
on un^exb^ed matvUatb and cj^hltit WMJUJinJb In 
buttdinQ aoltection6 KeJlatuiQ to women '4 Aightt 
and women' 6 iA6Ut^. 

{/ocationaZ Education Act, Pant6 C, V and I 

¥undA could be uAzd in p^/ectA (Mich 6tudy the 
ob6tacle^ to women'A iull pcuvUctpatlon in all 
oACOA oi vocational education, danon&tnate 
appncache^ to b^^akinQ down 6ex 6teAeotype^ in 
vocational education and develop cuAAicutum 
mateAtalA which counteAoct caAeeA ^ex 6teAej)type&* 

Fund ioK the ImpAovement oi VobtbejcondoAy Education 

Vundt could be a&ed ioA eKperu!nent6 with 
new ^OAnw oi educatJnn uiuk a potential ioK 
expanding oppontunities ioA, women JLetu/uung 
to education and training aiteA. hevenal yeau* 
. absence. 
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6chool& in diuzQKZQCuUcn» 



Staii Education 



29. (tfe /teconmend that OE and UlE undeAtak^ to ejducate, thzVi om itaUt 
to avoid 6ZX biob In OQeyicy opwuUon and pnogAwn mjuz^anent. 
SpzcHicaZty, ure Azccimmd that: 

a. 8^a£ing6 (ok all 6upeAvl6o^ 6taii bz conducted on thz 
isnpJUavtiotit oi Titlt IX and oth^ izx dUcAlminatLon 
l^gl6lation ioK OE'6 and HIE*6 pAogfum opvuUlonA. 

6. OE and MIE oA/tanQZ {p^ t/uvbUng pAog^am^ to cAzatz 
emptoyzz awoAent&A oi ^zx bi/i&c6 and thzAA 
ot^^eitce^ on thz actions oi emptoyzjt^. 



(tfomen'A Action Oijicz and AdviAo^ 



SO. i/Jz Kzcomznd that both OE and MIE ZAtabll6h a ^omzn*6 Action 
0{iicz to 6iLZ thai 6tzp6 to impfiovz thz ^taiuA oi voomzn both 
iMidc Oiid otU6idz thz agzncy oaz avuUed out smoothly and 
zxpzditiau^Zy* Spzciiiaiily, we n.t<io?!^.znd thali 

a. Thz&z oiiicti 6zAvt 06 a coYvUming lotuicz o^ 
advicz to thz CoasiU^iom^ and thz ViMctoK on 
pxogKZA6 tom/id6 that goal and on neu) 6tzp6 nzzdzd 
to Jizlp (uomen 6zcu/lz zquaUJty In zjducallon and iji 
thz ¥zjdz/ial zducation agznclzt, 

6« Tfie^e oiilcz^ Kzpofil diAzctly to thz AA^i^tanl 

CoimitMnK/X £oK Special ConczAM and an oHicJial oi 
zqulvalznt 6tatu/LZ in NJE and ab^oAb thz iuncllonA oi 
thz fzdzHol iiJomzn'6 VAognam CoondinatoK* 
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Action OiUct be di^^tloptdt 



Director* Women's Action Office 



GS - 15 



} StcAeXa/Ual StaU 



Associate Director 
for Equal Employment 



Associate Director 
for Program Policy 



GS - 14 



GS - 14 



5 pfioit^6lonal 6taii 
2 6^^JtoJuat iitail 



3 p^jmXonot 6tiiii 
2 6tcAeXa/Uat 6ta^l 



HIE would havt a ^mtU/i 6taii canj^omnt vUXh 
tht agency' 6 piutnt ilzz. 



31* (tfe fLtcormcnd that both OE and HIE convene an ad hoc coimUttcc 
by advQAtUinQ ioK pcoifAc intcAt^ted tn heJtping in the 6eJUc' 
tlon oi the VlKectoK ojnd kb^ociate VlmcXoni oi the d/cmen'^ 
Action Oj^ce^. Thue ad hoc comUJUtzeh muJbL be no moAe than 
)5 mvnbeAA, elected ifum among the ofilgimt voluntevu* The^e 
cormUtee^ u)outd dma up caJLXjuUji ioK the selection the 
VJUiectoK and the K^^odjxtz VViectcfu and jidwUiy and ficcomend 
candidates to iUt J^06e jf>o64Xlon&. Upon UmI selection 
candidates by the OE CoimUsloneA and HIE VlnzttOK^ the Ke^pon- 
6lbtlitlt6 oi the ad hoc ccrmiitteeA would tvmuuvU. 

52. We Ktcomend that Women's Action Advlsots be duigruUed 

th/iougfwut the agencies to link pnogKojn poticlts and employees 
witii tite woKk oi the Women's Action OiiiJce. SpeclilcAlly, we 
Jiecomend that: 

a. On a continuing basis, Advisors woftk with the Women's 
Action Oiiice in coAAying out thzlA mission th/Lough- 
cut the agencies by Kecormending pnionltleM ioK 
action, KevieMng pAognam and employment activities 
aiiectlng women and keeping comuniiation channels 
open between pnognam oHlclali and the Women's 
Action Oiiice. 

6, Advisor be designated by the ViACctofis oi the 
respective Women's Action OHices. 
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d. Each OE VzjxUyihip and tqtUvalznt in A/IE havz at 
IzoAt Xwc Advuo^, one ioK Jbitwnal zmptoyrmnt and 
one ioK pfLogfiam. OE should havz one Advi60K con- 
ccArterf tuctfi einptoymznt ioK tveAy 200 peoptt in a 
dzfxuty^hip, iJoWi tht O^fiXce oi thz ComnvtA4ione/t 
aomblnvi vUth thz VzixvUt^hip loK Vzvztopmznt. OB 
6hould havz one AdvitoK conce/inzd uUXh p^og^uim 
policy AofL cvz/iy 200 pzjoptz in thz th/izz pwgfum 
Vzp(Uy6hip6 and onz idvi&oK ioK thz two 6taH 
Vzputy^hipt. Acco/idtng to 0V6 cwifLznt 6 tailing, 
that uxjotd makz a total oi 24; WIE Advie^o^ would 
bz cJko6zn in a cCmpoAablz mannz^* 



SpzcijodL Potcct/ ?06itionb 

33. We Kzcoftn^nd that OE and WIE substantially incAca&z ^tiiz pnjopoMion 
oi women advi&ing on thz opznation oi OE pn.ogfum. Spzciiicatty, 
ujz Kzcotmznd that'- 

a. All WIE and OE /LtcormzndatlonA ioK advi&OKy caunciJU 
and 6pzcial cotmi66ionA aim to bning thz pKopoKtion 
oi mmzn on. eocn to SO pzAcent* 

6. Thz 6amz gcaZ bz 6Zt ioK thz appointment oi vsomzn to 
pncgfum KZvizw panels, out^idz zvatuation teatiA, 
technical oA^ii^tancz peMonnzl and cantultanti. 
BuAcaa chizi& should bz Kz^ponAiblz ioK Ofpnayjing 
thv>z appc>ut6nen*6 to mit goal^ oaz oeXng met. 
In addition, OE and UlE should adopt a 6tandaAd izz 
ioK campzMatlnjg canAultantA, Kzgakdlzu oi laJUuiy, 
zxpzAizncz OK othe/i conAidz/tationA, 

c. Ta&k ioKCU bz appKoxisnatzly SO pjuvcznt iomZz* OE 
and NJE 6taii should avoid dziining cAit^xia ioK 
tai>k ioKcz membzK&hip 6o that a pK^dominancz oi men 
ma6t bz cho6zn. Buaqou chizit and Vzpatiz^ should 
KZvim and appKovz ta/^k ioKcz mzmbzA^hip to 6zz that 
goal^ OAZ bzLng mzt. 

d. SuAzau chizi6 and DzpatizA Kzpont quoAtvily to thz 
CormU^ioneA oi Education and to thz VVizctoA oi 
WIE on thz malz/iemlz makzup oi alt KZvioM panzl6, 
outAidz zvalmtion tejom, tzchnical a^6iJitajnti^ , 
cont^ultantii and ta^k ioKcv>. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 
OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 20201 



OCT 2 '^73 



Honorable Walter r. Honda le 

Subconunittae on Iducation 

Comnittae on Labor and PvOslic Welfare 

Room 4230 * New Senate Office Building 

United States Senate 

Washington* D. C. 20510, 

Dear Senator Honda let 

Z am writing in regard to the hearing of October 17 conducted 
by the Subcoianittee on Bduoation* Oonmtittee on Z«abor and 
Public Welfare* at which you presided. 

The hiring was held to receive testimony on 8. 2518* the 
proposed Women's Educational iquity Act. 

During the course of the hearing cssrtain questions arose 
relating to activities and staffing of the Office for 
Civil Rights* and z viould like to conment on them for the 
record. 

first* two witnesses referred to the fact that the Departmental 
regulation applicable to Title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972 has not yet been published for public comment. This 
is regrettable. Bowever* Z should point out that to define 
in clear and specific terms the obligations conferred by 
Title ZX in areas such as athletics and the whole spectrum 
of employment rights* in elementary and secondary as well 
as higher education* has not been a simple undertaking. 

During the process of drafting the regulation* OCR has made 
special efforts to confer on a continuous baois with 
representatives of women's organisations and of the education 
connunity. A final draft is now being circulated for conment 
^. to other departmental agencies preparatory to submission to 
the Secretary. By statute* the regulation must have the 
President's approval prior to publication for public comment 
in the Federal Register. 

During this interim period* OCR has sent memoranda to public 
school superintendents* state agency officials* vocational 
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schools, and presidents of higher education institutions 
broadly outlining the non-discrimination requirements of 
Title IX. This material was submitted earlier to Suboommittee 
staff y additional copies are enclosed herewith. 

Second, one witness before the Subcommittee indicated that 
'*BEW takes the position that they cannot enforce the law 
(Title rx) until the guidelines are written...** 

OCR has received numerous complaints of sex discrimination 
involving elementary and secondary schools as well as 
colleges and universities covere^l by Title IX. When action 
csm be taken on the issues raised by these allegations in 
the absence of the regulation, OCR is proceeding to 
dLnvestigate Title IX complaints to the extent resources 
and other commitments permit. 

The Higher Education Division reported to me that 31 Title IX 
complaints involving higher education JChstitutions were 
filed as of July 5i. There may be additional c~aplaint2 
received more recently by regional offices. Tlie 31 complaints 
can be broken down as follows: 

10 complaints involving admissions to an institvitlon or 
to programs within institutions r 

3 complaints involving discrimination in athletic 
programs and/or use of athletic facilities; 

4 complaints involving differential dormitory regulations; 

2 complaints involving disparate residency requirements 
for the purpose of granting in-state tuition; 

1 complaint concerning differential regulations with 
regard to hair length; 

3 complaints concerning employment, one of which involves 
7 institutions; 

4 complaints concerning membership in institution supported 
organizations, one of which involves 25 institutions; 

1 complaint involving discrimination against a student 
by the faculty of a graduate department; 
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1 complaint Involving discrimination in financial aid; 

2 complaints concerning discrimination in student health 
Insurance, particularly with regard to pregnancy 
benefits • 

Some of these complaints have been investigated and others are 
under investigation* in a number of cases, a review of the 
complaint has been postponed pending publication of the 
regulation. Examples of cases Where action has been taken 
are: complaints against George Mason University and the 
University of Georgia System were resolved in favor of 
complainants with the determination that disparate 
residency requirements based on sex for the purpose of 
granting in<-state tuition are prohibited under Title IX* 
Complaints against Louisiana State University and against 
the University of Missouri at Columbia alleging differential 
dormitory regulations based on sex were resolved in favor 
of the complainants* OCR is investigating a complaint 
against Harvard Law School alleging discriiaination in 
admissions. We are also investigating a complaint against 
Cal State University at Northridge alleging sex discrimi- 
nation in the adkaission to a school program* 

With respect to Title IX complaints filed against school 
districts, we contacted eight of our ten regional offices by 
telephone yesterday for a status report* A total of 97 
Title ZX complaints have been received, of which 57 have 
been acted on* That is* 57 complaints have been reviewed 
and resolved or are tinder . review at this time* In some 
cases, the review has entailed on-site visits* 

For instance, the Philadelphia Regional Office conducted an 
on-^site investigation of a complaint alleging sex discrimi- 
nation in the athletic program of Pittsburgh secondary 
schools. 

Another complaint acted on involved the alleged exclusion of 
female students from shop courses in Loudoun County, Virginia. 
The Dallas Regional Office has received approximately 20 
individual complaints alleging Title IX violations* One 
complaint was filed by the Dallas Women's Coalition against 
the Dallas Independent School District, claiming that the 
district's plan to correct certain identifiable practices 
involving alleged sex discrimination was inadequate. At the 
request of the school district, the Dallas Regional Office 
is currently evaluating the plan. WEAL has filed a 
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well-dociiroented complaint aga'tnst th« naco Independent School 
District, alleging Title IX violations in athletics, 
employment, and curriculum. This complaint was mentioned 
by Ms. Arronne Fraser during her testimony before the 
Subcommittee and it will be scheduled for review in Kfovember. 

It is true that for the most part, in the absence of the 
regulation^ OCR has confined its field compliance activity 
to date to the review of complaints. And, as indicated 
earlier, some of the complaints pose issues which can only 
be dealt with after pertinent and specific requirements 
are formally agreed to and finalized in the regulation. 
But it is incorrect to assert that no enforcement activity 
has taken place. 

Third, you indicated that it would be helpful for the 
Subcommittee to receive a breakdown of the number of persons 
employed by OCR Who are working on sex discrixndLnation matters* 

I am enclosing a chart showing a breakdown of the 124 persons 
assigned to the Higher Education Division of OCR* 61 of 
these persona are assigned to Executive Order 11246, as 
amended. Which bars, employment discrimination on the basis 
of race, oolor# religion, sex or national origin at colleges 
and universities holding Federal contracts* Under the OCR 
budget, 16 persons are allocated to Title IX # and 25 persons 
to Title VI. In carrydLng out compliance activity under the 
Executive Order, personnel are concerned with investigating 
class action complaints and rwiewdLng affirmative action 
plans with respect to problems of race and ethnic diacrimi7 
nation as well as sax discrimination. For instance, in 
negotiating with a university on the preparation of an 
acceptable affirmative a^^tion plan, OCR personnel will deal with 
issues of both race and iMex discrlinination insofar as the plan 
is based on or encompasses utilization analyses, recruitment 
policies, and goals and timetables. The 124 persons represent 
clerical and professional staff, and regional and headquarters 
personnel. The Administration's FY 75 budget for OCR proposes 
an increase of 50 persons for executive Order enforcement. 

A total of 252 clerical and professional positions are 
assigned to the Elementary and Secondary Education Division 
for FY 73. Of the 52 persons assigned to headquarters, aix 
are working on Title IX matters. A number of compliance 
persons in each of the 10 regional offices has handled 
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Title ZX laeuea nnd oomplainta* although not exclusively. 
Title VZ o£ the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the civil 
rights*related provisions of the Xmergency School Aid Act, 
remain the dominant concern and undouSatedly this pattern 
will continue at least until the Title IX regulation is 
published. The Administration's FY 74 budget provides for 
3d additional positions for this division and, if and when 
the budget is approved, many of the new personnel will 
deal with Title iX ccmpliance issues. 

Fourth, a witness before the SttbooinQittee indicated that 
there had been no results from OCR's ccmplianca activity 
under the BxectttTve Order. 

X 200 enclosing a breakdown on the disposition of individual 
Executive Order complaints in the higher education area 
and other information concerning compliance reviews. A 
year ago« OCR issued "Higher Sducation Guidelines under 
Sxecutive Order 11246** to help clarify the application of 
Department of Labor regulations to university employment. 
A copy is encloded. OCR is proceeding vigorously to improve 
internal review procedxires, develop a strong technical 
assistance capability, and evaluate affirmative action 
plems. juat recently, OCR accepted a plan submitted by 
M.Z.T. and we are currently reviewing a promising plan 
submitted by Hairvard university on the basis of lengthy 
discussions emd negotiations. Moreover, Sxecutive Order 
complaints and reviews involve issues other than employment 
per ae . For dLnstance, OCR has helped to biding about pay 
equity adjustments in numerous cases. Examples arex 
pursuant to negotiations carried out with the University of 
Michigan, the institution has thus far gran^Ad equity 
adjustments to 237 academic and non*»acad«nic female 
employees totaling $187,728 as part of its affirmative 
action obligation. This months the Denver Regional 0££lu« 
for Civil Rights negotiated a pay settlement with the University 
of Montana which granted salary increases to 39 wmen faculty 
members totaling $88,000 in order to make their pay equal to 
that of their male oounterparts. 

To be sure, we are dealing with complex and sensitive issues 
and undoubtedly we have made our share of mistakes. But 
there has been progress. 

DurdLng the hearing, mention was made of the forthcoming report 
by the Carnegie Conmlssion on Higher Education. This report 
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puts the Comnlaalon behind the OCR "Guidelines" and urges 
colleges ^nd universities to undertake the steps necessary 
to design and implement affirmative action plans. While we 
vfould take issue with soioe of the Coimlasion's observations 
In the chapter dealing with af fljeioative action, we believe 
this section would holp clarify the historical record. 

Fifth, OCR shares the concern expressed by witnesses with 
respect to the effects of sex role stereotyping in textbooks. 
We are also concerned about practices that tend to deny or 
limit the opportunity of girls and women to take full 
advantage of the educational xmrrlculuro. Tliere Is no 
question but that a public school cxirrloulum must be open 
to all students without regard to sex and student counseldLng 
must be consistent with this policy. We also emphasize that 
Title IX applies to 'the employment practices of school 
districts. The shockingly low percentage of female 
administrators at thl« educational level is of equal concern. 

I am enclosing copies of the 1973 OCR school district survey 
forms inasmuch as they Include questions relevant to Title IX. 
You will note that on the individual school campus report, 
school districts are being asked to report on classes or 
groupings con^rlsed of or more of students of one sex. 
on the joint SEOC'-OCR en^loyment foxm* public school systems 
must furnish various data on the sex composition of teaching 
and administrative staff. When the results are obtained* 
the information will be used in conducting school district 
reviews and will help to set review priorities. 

I should also mention that OCR is currently designing a 
survey covering 2urea vocatlonal*^echnlcal schools ^Ich will 
provide a breakout of the sex composition of su^ schools 
and of the courses offered by such schools. There are 
approximately 1900 area vocatlonal*tebhnlcal schools in the 
country t witnesses before the STibc^nnittee expressed 
particular concern about the identifiable patterns of 
enrollment in the cxirrlcula. In the event the survey form 
is approved* it should help to establish a firm factual 
basis on which to determine . possible violations and 
compll-ance priorities in the vocational education area. The 
survey also seeks similar data relevant to compliance with 
Title VX of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
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On October 30 OCR will meet with representatives of mc«jor 
teactbook publishdLng fixxna to discuss the sex stereotyping 
issue. As of now we believe that in order to realize 
corrective action on a broad scale, OCR must seek the 
cooperation of textbook publishers. We have pursued one 
complaint on this subject filed by the Committee to 
Study Sex Discrimination against the Kalamazoo Public 
Schools « Kalamazoo, Michigan. The pertinent correspondence 
is enclosQd. 

Finally, during a colloquy with Ms. Arvonne Fraser of WEAL, 
concerning the delay in preparing the Title IX regulations, 
you are recorded as follows i "X know they (the Office 
for Civil Rights) are not busy doing anything else.** 

Z do not believe the record will support such a conclusion. 
Moreover, it is unfair to the hundreds of people employed 
by this office Who have steadfastly and with dedication 
worked effectively to enforce Title VI and other non- 
discrimination provisions of Federal law. Sthould you or 
your staff wish a briefing on current activities of the 
office, or further written information, we would be pleased 
to comply. 

X request that this letter and enclosures be made part of 
the record of the hearing. 

Sincerely yours. 



Peter B. Holmes 
Director 

Office for Civil Rights 

Xnclosures 
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HIGHER EDUCATION DIVISION 
E. 0. 11246 Effort (Universities & Colleges) 
(November 16, 1971 - December 31, 1972) 



Total number of individual complaints 544 

Sex discrimination complaints 355 

Other complaints (race and national origin) 1&9 

Status of complaint workload ^■ 

Cases on hand not investigated 107 

Cases under investigation 76 

Total on hand • 183 

Sex cases 154 

GLiier cases 29 

183 

« 

Actions taken 11/16/71 - 12/31/72 

Cases settled or closed 224 

Cases transferred to EEOC 137 

361 
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HIGHER EDUCATION DIVISION. E.D. 11246 CDLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Regions 


1 


It 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


Total 


Compliance reviews and class complaints: 
























Compliance reviews since Nov. 15, 
























1971toOec.30.1972 


15 


18 


12 


22 


8 


22 


11 


13 


15 


5 


141 


AAP,s approved (interi/n or /i/ia)) 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


11 


0 


8 


7 




30 


AAP.s rejected 


0 


13 


0 


6 


0 


5 


11 


5 


8 


3 


51 




15 


17 


3 


6 


24 


9 


0 


21 


17 


4 


116 


Class action compliance pending 


0 


2 


6 


14 


31 


10 


4 


1 


17 


3 


88 


Total complaints Nov. 16, 1971 to Dec. 30, 
























1972 


39 


47 


43 


114 


167 


30 


15 


15 


53 


21 


544 




25 


36 


37 


36 


112 


24 


12 


10 


46 


17 


355 


Race or other 


14 


11 


6 


78 


55 


6 


3 


5 


7 


4 


189 


No action 


0 


Id 


1 


1 


76 


0 


0 


0 


8 


7 


107 


Under investigation 


3 


16 


5 


21 


16 


2 


0 


8 


3 


2 


76 


Cases settled. 


16 


6 


30 


66 


54 


19 


1 


4 


19 


9 


214 


Transferred to EEOC 


20 


11 


7 


26 


21 


9 


14 


3 


23 


3 


137 




3 


30 


6 


22 


92 


2 


0 


8 


U 


9 


183 


Sex 


3 


29 


6 


18 


70 


2 


0 


6 


11 


9 


154 




0 


I 


0 


4 


22 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


29 



HIGHER EDUCATION DIVISION-FISCAL YEAR 1973 



Title VI 



Total au- 
thorized, 
title VI and 
Title IX title IX 



EO 11246 



Total 



Boston 

New Yorl< 2 

Philadelphia 2 

Atlanta 2 

Chicago 2 

Dallas 2 

Kansas Cjly^ ^ ^ 

Denver 

San Francisco 3 

Seattle 1 

Subtotal 14 

Headquarters 11 

Total 25~ 



15 
3 



29 
14 



6 
9 
6 
10 
9 
8 
1 
5 
9 
3 



66 
15 



7 

13 
9 
14 
13 
12 
2 
6 

14 

5 



95 
29 



43 



+ 81 
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DFFICE FDR CIVIL RIGHTS-FISCAL YEARS 1969-74 BUDGET AND STRENGTH 









Fiscal year— 








1969 


1970 


1971 1972 


1973 


1974 


Budget 


iH 808.000 
326 


i$6.522. 000 
401 


1^,906.000 1 $11,442,000 
550 596 


$14,319,000 
707 


3 $19, 196, 000 
872 



1 Actual cost 

3 Excludes pay raise amount 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHiNOTON. DC. aOSOt 



August 1972 



MEMORANDUM TO PilESIDENTS OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
PARTICIPATING IN FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 



As you may know, on June 23, 1972, the President signed Into law the 
"Education Amendments of 1972" (effective July 1, 1972), Tide IX o£ 
this Act prohibits sex discrimination In all federally assisted Gduratlm 
programs and amends certain portions of the Civil Rights Act of 196A. 
The Office for Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Is presently In the process of developing regulations and guide- 
lines to Implement Title IX. For your Immediate Information, however, 1 
have set forth below a brief summary of the pertinent provisions uf 
Title IX, and have attached a copy of the law. 

A. Basic Provision ! Title IX of the Higher Education Act states: 

"No person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded 
from participation In, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any education program or activity receiving 
Federal Financial assistance***" 

This sex discrimination provision of Title IX Is patterned after Title 

VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which forbids discrimination on the basis of 

race, color, and national origin In all federally assisted programs. 

By specific exemption, the prohibitions of Title VI do not reach 

employment practices (except where the primary objective of the Federal 

aid Is to provide employment). However, there Is no similar exemption 

for employment In Title IX. 

Therefore, effective July 1, as a condition of receiving Federal 
assistance, your institution must make all benefits and services available 
to students without discrimination on the basis of sex. As indicated below, 
there are exemptions to and a deferment In implementing the admissions 
proviaion* However, all other requirements of this Title are presently 
in effect* 

B. Which Institutions are Covered r 

All educational programs and activities which are offered by any institu- 
tion or organization and which receive Federal financial assistance by 
way of grant, loan, or contract other than a contract of insurance or 
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guaranty are covered. Title IX specifically lists the types of educa- 
tional institutions which are covered* These include public and private 
preSchools, elementary and secondary schools, institutions of vocational 
education, professional education, and undergraduate and graduate higher 
education. 

C. Provisions Concerning Admissions to Schools and Colleges ; 

1. Certain educational institutions covered by Title IX are pro- 
hibited from sex discrimination in all of their programs and activities* 
including admissions to their institutions. These institutions include: 

a. Institutions of vocational education (public and private). 

b. Institutions of professional education (public and private). 

c. Institutions of graduate higher education (public and 
private) . 

d. Public undergraduate institutions of higher education 
(except those which have been traditionally and continually single-sex). 

2. Exemptions from the admissions provisions. 

Some educational institutions covered under Title IX are exempted 
from complying with the prohCbiticn against discrimination in admissions. 
These institutions are; 

a. Private undergraduate institutions of higher education. 

b. Elementary and secondary schools other than secondary 
vocational schools whose primary purpose Is to train students in voca- 
tional and technical areas. 

c. Public institutions of undergraduate higher education 
which have been traditionally and continually single-sex. 

Schools of vocational, professional, graduate" higher education, and 
public undergraduate higher education which are in transition from 
single-sex institutions to co-educational institutions are exempt 
from non-discrimination in admissions for specified periods of time 
provided each is carrying out a plan approved by HEW, under which the 
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transition will be completed. Although all these Institutions are exempt 
from the requirement of Immediately admitting students of the previously 
excluded sex, they are required not to discriminate, as of the effective 
date of the Act (July 1, 1972), against any admitted students In any educa- 
tional program or aciivicy offered by the educational Inatltutlons. 

D. Other Exemptions ; 

1. Religious Institutions ? Institutions controlled by religious 
organizations are exempt if the application of the antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 
provision Is not consistent with the religious tenets of such organizations. 

2. Military Schools ; Those educational Institutions vhose primary 
purpose Is the training of individuals for the military services of the 
United States or the Merchant Marine are esespt. 

E. Provialon Relating to Living Pacilities ; The Act allows institutions 
receiving Federal funds to maintain separate living facilities for 
persons of different sexes. 

T. Who Enforces the Act ; The Federal departments empowered to extend 
aid to educational Institutions have the enforcement responsibility. 
(The enforcement provisions are virtually identical to those of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964). Reviews can be conducted whether or 
not a complaint has been filed.. We presently are in the process of 
developing procedures under which this agency will represent all Federal 
agencies in the administration of Title IX, as is presently the case 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

G. Who Can File Charges : Individuals and organizations can challenge 
any unlawful discriminatory practice in a Federal program or activity 
by filing a complaint with the appropriate Federal agency. During the 
review process, names of complainants are kept confidential if possible. ' 

H. What Happens When a Complaint Is Filed ; An investigation is conducted, 
if warranted, and if a violation is found, informal conciliation and 
persuasion are first used to eliminate the discrlminatoTy practices. 

I. Formal Enforcement Procedures ; If persuasion fails, the Act provides 
for formal hearings conducted by the Federal agency (s) involved. Such 
action can result in the termination or withholding of Federal financial 
assistance. In some instances, cases can be referred to the Department of 
Justice with a recononendatlon that formal legal action be taken. Recipients 
of Federal monies which have been terminated or withheld can seek Judicial 
review of the final order issued by the agency. 
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J. Preferential Trcatngnt ; Institutions cannot be required to establish 
quotas or grant "preferential or disparate" treatment to nembers of one 
sex when an Ifflba lance exists with respect to the number or percentage 
of persons of one sex participating In or receiving the benefits of 
federally assisted educational programs or activities. This provision 
Is analagous to the racial Imbalance provision In Title VI which states 
that the absence of a racial balance is not in Itself proof of discrimina- 
tion. However* these provisions do not mean that corrective actions 
may not be required to overcome past discrimination. 

K. Prov ision Concerning Blind Students : Students cannot be denied 
admission on the grounds of blindness or severely Impaired vlalon to 
any federally assisted education program or activity. The Institution, 
however, is not required to provide special services for such persons. 

We will provide more specific guidance on the requirements of Title IX In 
the near future. In the Interim, should you have any questions relating 
to this natter, please feel free to write to me. 




Attacnment 



o 
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Public Law 92-318 
9an<i Congress, S. 659 
June Z3, 1972 

Kducation Amemlmpnlsof 1972 

TITLE IX-PROHIBITION OF SEX DISCRLMLVATlON 

SEX DISCRIMINATION PROUIBITED 

Sec. 901. (a) No person in tho United States !?hall, on the basis of 
sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any education program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance, except tlmt : 

(1) in regard to admissions to educational institutions, this 
section shall apply only to institutions of vocational education, 
professional eaucation, and graduate higher education, and to 
public institutions of undergraduate higher education ; 

(2) in regard to admissions to educational institutions, this 
section shall not apply (A) for one year from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, nor for six years after such date in the case of an 
educational institution which has begun the process of changing 
from being an institution which admits only students of one sex 
to being an institution which admits students of both sexes, but 
only if it is carrying out a plan for such a change whfoh is 
approved by the Commissioner of Education or (B) for seven 
years from the date an educational institution begins the process of 
chaji^ng from being an institution which admits only students 
of only one sex to being an institution which admits students of 
both sexes, but only if it is canying out a plan for such a change 
which is approved by the Commissioner ox Education, whicliever 
is the later; 

(3) this section shall noft apply to an educational institution 
which is controlled by a reliffious organization if the application 
of this subsection would not be consistent with the religious tenets 
of such organization; 

(4) this section shall not apply to an educational institution 
whose primary purpose is the training of individuals for the mili- 
tary services of the United States, or the merchant marine ; and 

(5) in regsrd to admissions this section shall not appl^ to any 
public institution of underimduate higher education which is an 
institution that traditionally and continually from its establish- 
ment has had a policy of admitting only students of one sex. 

(b) Nothing contained in Subsection (a) of this section shall be 
interpreted to require any educational institution to grant preferential 
or disparate treatment to the members of one sex on account of an 
imbalance (whicli may exist with respect to the total Tinmber or percent- 
age of persons of .that sex participating in or receiving the oenefits 
of any federally supported program or activity, in comparison with 
the total number or percentage of persons of that sex in any commu- 
nity. State, section, or other area: Provided^ That this subsection shall 
not M construed to prevent the consideration in any heanng or pro- 
ceeding under this title of statistical evidence tending to show that 
such on imbalance exists with respect to the participation in, or receipt 
of the benefits of, any such program or activity by the members of 
one sex. 

(c) For purposes of this title an educational institution means any 
public or private preschool, elementary, or secondary school, or any 
institution of vocational, professional, or higher education, except that 
in the case of an educational institution onmnosed of more than one 
school, college, or department whicii are aaministratively separate 
units, such term means each such school, college, or department 
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FEDERAL ADMINISTHATIVIJ ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 902. Kach Federal department and agency wliirh is empowered 
to extend Federal 6nnncinl assistance to any pdnration program or 
activity, by way of prant, lonn, or contract other thnn a contract of 
insurance or puaranty. is niithorized and dirertcd to effectuate the 
provisions of section 901 with respect to such program or activity by 
issuinu rules, regulations, or orders of general npplicnbility \\]\ic\\ 
shall be consistent with acliievement of the (ilijertives of the statute 
authorizing the financial assistance in connection Nvith which the 
action is taken. No such rule, regulation, or onler shall l»e<-onje etTective 
unless and until approved by the President. Com)>lianct» with any 
requireirsent adopted pursuant' to this swtion may be effected (1) by 
the termination of or refusal to grant or to cf^minue assistance under 
such program or activity to any recipient as to whom there has been 
an express finding on the record, after opportunity for hearing, of a 
failure to comply with such requirement^ hut such termination or 
refusal shall bie limited to the pai'ticular political entity, or part 
thereof, or other re<'i|^)ient as to whom such a fi tiding hns been made, 
and shall be limited m its effect to the particular r»rnfr''an!. or pai*t 
thereof, in which such noiic(»mnliance lias bwn so found, or (2) bv 
any other means authorized by law : Providefi, hoirerrr. Tliat no such 
action shall be taken until tHe departmeut Oi iigency cor.i'cmsd has 
advised the appropriate i)€rson or persons of the failure to cornnly 
with the requirement and has determined that compliance cannot be 
secured by voluntary means. In the case of any action terminating, or Report to 
refusing to grant or continue, assistance because of failure to comply oongpessional 
with a requirement imposed pursuant to this section, the head of the co"™i^^e<»s. 
Federal department or agency shall file with the committees of the 
House and Senate having legislative jurisdiction over the program 
or activity involved a fulTwritten report of the circumstuncea and the 
grounds lor such action. No such action shall become effective until 
thirty days have elapsed after the filing of such report. 

JI7DICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 903. Any department or agjenc^ action taken pursuant to 
section 1002 shall be subject to such judicial review as may otherwise 
be provided by law for similar action taken by such department or 
agency on other grounds. In the case of action, not otherwise subject 
to judicial review, terminating or refusing to grant or to continue 
financial assistance upon a finding of failure to comply with any 
requirement imposed pursuant to section 902, any person aggiieved 
(including any State or political subdivision thereof and any agency 
of either) may obtain judicial review of such action in accordance 66 stat* 375 
T?ith chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code, and such action shall so stat. 392. 
not be deemed committed to imreviewable agency diccrction within s use 70i. 
the meaning of section ?01 of that title. 
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raoHmmoN aoaxkbt dibgrhonation AOAxxn the BLiin> 

Sec. 904. No person in the United States aluill, on the^ground of 
blindness or severely impaired vision, l>e denied admiasion in any 
course of study by a recipient of Federal financial a^istance for any 
education program or activity, but nothing herein shall be constmed 
to require any such institution to provide any special services to such 
person because of his blindness or visual impairment. * 

EFFECT OK OTUEB E«AWfl 

Seo. 905. Nothing in this title shall add to or detract from any 
ejiistinff authority with respect to any proffram or activity under 
which Federal financial aaaistance is extended oy way of a contract of 
insurance or guaranty. 

AHXNDICBKTS TO OTHEB IiAWS 

Sec. 906. (a) Sections 401(b), 407(a) (2), 410, and 902 of the Civil 
78 Stat. 246, Riffhtfl Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000c(b), 2000o-e(a) (2), 2000c-9, and 
266 . 20tX)h-2) are each amended by inserting the word ^bsx^ after the word 

"relimon". 

(bl(l) Section 18(a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 198^ (29 
75 Stat. 71. n.S.C. 213(a)) is amended by inserting after the words ^he provi- 
?7 Stat • 56. eions of section 6" the following: "(except section 6(d) in the case of 
29 use 206. paragraph (1) of this subsection)". 

(2) Parfigraph (i) of subsection 8(r) of such Act (29 U.S.C. 203 
80 Stat. 831. (r) (1) ) is amended by deleting "an elementary or secondary adiool" 
and inserting in lien thereof "a preschool, elementary or secondary 
school". 

(8) Section 8(8) (4) of such Act (29 U.S.C. 208(s) (4) ) is amended 
by deleting "an elementary or secondary achooF and inserting in 
ma thereof "a preschool, elementary or secondary school". 

IMTEKnUTAtlON WXTR ■ESFBOT TO UVIKO WACWerOB 

Sec. 907. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in - 
this title, nothing contained herem sh&l be construed to prohibit any 
. educational institution receiving funds under this Act, from main- 
taining separate living facilities for the different sexes. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON. O.C. 20201 

May 4, 1973 



MEMORANDUM FOR PRESIDENTS OF SELECTED INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION PARTICIPATING IN 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 



Subject: Title tX of the Education Amendments of 1972, Prohibition 
of Sex Discrimination — Plans to End Discrimination in 
Admission by Certain Educational Institutions 



In August of 1972, the Office for Civil Rights wrote to you sunmariziog 
the requirements of Title IX, "Prohibition of Sex Discrimination," of 
the Education Amendments of 1972. A copy of Title IX is enclosed as 
Attachment A. 

Title IX generally prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex, with 
certain exceptions, in all educational institutions receiving Federal 
financial 'assistance. This prohibition does not apply to military or 
merchant rsarine schools or colleges, or to religiously controlled 
institutions to the extent it is inconsistent <?lth the religious tenets 
of the organization controlling the institution. 

With regard to student admissions, federally assisted institutions of 
vocational, professional, graduate higher education, and public under- 
graduate higher education are required by Title IX not to discriminate 
on the basis of sex beginning July 1, 1972, the date Title IX became 
effective. These types of institutions are defined as follows: 

An Institution of Gradtiate Higher Education means an 
educational Institution which offers: 

1. Academic study beyond the customary bachelor of arts or 
bachelor of science degrees, whether or not leading to a cer- 
tificate or any higher degree in the liberal artu mm sciences; 
or 

2. Any degree in a professional field beyond the first pro- 
fessional degree; or 

3. No degree or further academic study, but which operates 
solely for the purpose of research by persons who h&ve received 
the highest graduate degree in-any field of study* 
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An Institution of Undergraduate Higher Education means: 

1. Pun Institution offering at least two but less than four 
years of college level studies beyond the high school level, 
leading to a diploma, or an associate degree or wholly or prin- 
cipally creditable toward customary baccalaureate degrees; or 

2. An Institution offering programs of studies leading to 
customary baccalaureate degrees, requiring at least four but 
less than six years; or 

3. An agency or body which Cci^llllco cuiJentlals or offers 
degrees, buc wKich may or may not offer programs of study. 

A Public Under^traduate Institution of Higher Education Is an 
undergraduate Institution of hlgKer education which Is under 
the control of publicly elected or appointed officials and 
primarily supported by public funds. 

An Institution of Vocational Education means a secondary 
school or a post secondary institution (except an Institution 
of undergraduate higher education) which has as its primary 
purpose preparation of students to pursue a technical, sklllcu, 
or semi-skilled occupation or trade, or to pursue study in a 
technical field. 

An Institution of Professional Education means an educational 
institution (except an institution of undergraduate higher 
educarfon) which offers a program of academic study that leads 
to a first professional degree in a field for which there is a 
national specialized accrediting agency recognized by the U*S. 
Commissioner of Education. (Please see Attachment B.) 

Pursuant to Section 901(c) of Title IX. each administratively separate 
unit of a federally assisted educational institution is treated as a 
separate institution in determining which of its admissions processes 
must be free of sex discrimination. For these purposes, an **admini- 
stratively separate unit" of a federally assisted Institution is 
defined as a scnoox, department or college of the educational insti- 
tution which applies policies or criteria for admission of individuals 
which are separate (but not necessarily different) from the policies 
or criteria applied in any other component of the institution. For 
example, if a private university which receives Federal financial 
assistance contains a graduate scbo'^'* , a lav* t3v.i«uul, and an under- 
graduate college which are '^separate administrative units" as de- 
scribed above, each is treated as a separate educational institution 
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as regards admissions. The college's admissions would be exempt 
from the requirement of Section 901(a), but those of the graduate 
and law schools would not; the graduate and law schools would be 
treated separately from one another in determining which, if either, 
were eligible to operate under a plan. 

The admissions prohibition does not apply to private undergraduate 
Institutions of higher education or to public undergraduate institu- 
tions of higher education which were founded as* and continue to be, 
single-sex institutions or to military or merchant marine schools or 
colleges. As described above, the prohibition also may not apply to 
religiously controlled institutions. 

Institutions which were single sex as of June 24, 1972, or which began 
to admit students of both sexes after June 23, 1965, are not prohibited 
from discrimination on the basis of sex in admissions until June 24, 1973. 
In addition, these institutions may have up to six years after June 24, 
1973, to completely eliminate such discrimination If they are operating 
under a transition plan which is approved by the Commissioner of Educati/n. 

If, after studying this memorandum, you determine that your l:i3tituticn 
is eligible to submit a plan to eliminate admissions discrimination, 
please consult Attachment C, "Plans to Eliminate Discrimination in Ad- 
missions," for guidance in developing an appropriate plan. Submissions 
should be made within 45 days of the date of this ssmorandum to: 

Student Affairs Coordinator 
Higher Education Division 
Office for Civil Rights 
Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 
Washington, D. C 20201 

Plans will be reviewed for adequacy and specifically approvej or dis- 
approved by the Commissioner of Education, as required by Title IX. 
Educational Institutions which submit plans found to be unacceptable 
will be so notified as soon as possible and offered further guidance. 
Educational institutions which are eligible to submit a plan, but do 
not, will be required not to discriminate on the basis of sex In 
admissions as of June 24, 1973. 

Some educational institutions not subject to the Title IX requirements 
in admissions or which are eligible to operate under a plan for elimi- 
nating discrimination, are nonetheless subject to the requirements of 
Sections 799A or 845 of the Public Health Service Act and/or Part 83 
of Title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations. These provisions to- 
gether .prohibit discrimination on the basis of sex in the health 
training programs of any allied health training center, school of 
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nurslng or medicine, or other college or entity which receives Federal 
support under Titles VII or VIII of the Public Health Service Act. An 
explanation of Sections 799A and 845 and Part 83 Is enclosed at Attach- 
ment D (Forms HEW-590A and 590C) . The various exemptions from Title IX 
do not change the obligations of Institutions under Sections 799A and 
8A5 or Part 83. Thus an institution will not be eligible to receive 
support under Titles VII or VIII of the Public Health Service Act If It 
discriminates on the basis o£ sex In admissions to Its health training 
programs, or In any selection process which precedes eligibility for such 
programs , even if it does so imder a plan approved by the Connaisaioiver 
of Education under Title IX, 

The regulation Implementing Title IX referred to In the August 1972 
memorandum is not yet available. This regulation will set forth all of 
the requirements pertaining to that Title « 

Should you have any questions concerning this matter, please feel free 
to contact liurton M, Taylor, Student Affairs Coordinator, Office for 
Civil Rights. His telephone number is Area Code 202 963-4418. 




Attachments (4) 
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ATTACHMENT A 



Public Law 92-318 
92nd Congress. S. 659 

June 23, 1972 



Kducntion Ami»n<lmpnt3of I07'2 



TITLE IX— PROHIBITION OF SEX DISCRIMINATION 



Except lona. 



Dtflnltlon. 



BEX DIW'RIMINATION PROHIBITtD 

Sw:. 901. (a) No person in the United States jiliall, on the basis of 
sex, be excluded fmnt participation in, be denied tiie benefits of, or be 
subjected to Uiscri mi nation under any eduviition progrHni or aotivitv 
ret^eiving Fedenil financial iLSsistance,exc<^pt that '. 

(f) in re^rd to admissions to eklncationa] institutions, thin 
section shall apply only to institutions of vocational etlucfltion. 
professional cam-ation, and p'aduat<^ hig;her education, and to 
public institutions of nndergrndnate higher educatiou; 

(2) in regard to admissions to educational institutions, this 
cuw;r^P, shall n<rf. apply (A) for one year from the date of enact - 
n\cnt of this Act., nor for six years after such date in thv case of an 
e'ducational institution which has begun the process; of changing 
from being on institution which admits only students of one sox 
to bein^ an institution which admit.s 8tnden^^ of both sexes, but 
only ir it is carrying out a plan for such a change wh?ah is 
approved by the Commissioner of Education or (H) for seven 
years from the date, an etincational institution begins the proi^ess ot 
changing from being an institution which lulnuts only ^tudeut^ 
of only one sex to being an institntior. w!iHh admits students of 
both 3i»xek, but only if it is carrying o'lt a plan for such a chaugv* 
which Ki approved by the Commiseioner oi Education, whichever 
is the later ; 

(3) this section shall not apply to an educational institution 
-which is controlled by a religious organization if the application 
of this subsection would not be consistent wi^h the religious tenets 
of such organization; 

(4) this section shall not apply to an educational institution 
whose primary purpose is the training of indi\Mduals for the mili- 
tary services of the United States, or the merchant marine ; and 

(5) in regard to admissions this section shall not &pp1,y to any 
public institution of undergraduate higher education which is an 
institution that traditionally and continually from its establish- 
ment has had a policy of admitting only students of one sex. 

(b) Nothing contained in subsection (a) of this scrticn shsll br 
interpreted to require any educational institution to grant preferential 
or disparate treatment to the members of one sex on account of an 
imbalance <whioli may exist with respect to the total namber or pwcent* 
age of peTBona of that sex participating in or receiTing the l)enefits 
of Any federally supported program or activity, in comparison with 
the total number or percent^ of persons of that sex in any commu* 
nity. State, section, or other area : Prm;ul«<f, That this subsection shall 
not oe construed to prevent the consideration in anv hearing or pro- 
ceeding under this title of statistical evidence tenaing to snow that 
such an imbalance exists with respect to the participation in, or receipt 
of the benefits of, any such program or activity i>y the member? of 
one sex. 

(c) For purposes of this title an educational iastitution means any 
public or private preschool, elementary, or secondary school, or anv 
institution of vocational, professional, or higher education, except that 
in the case of an educational institution composed of more than one 
school, college, or department which are administratively separate 
units, such term means each such school, college^ or department. 
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rCDERAT. ADMINiaTKATIVS ENrORCTiMKNT 

Set. 902. Each Federal department and agency wliich is empowered 
to extend Federal financial aBsiatance to any eiducation program or 
activity, by way of grantt loan, or contract other than a contract of 
insurance or guaranty, is authorized and directwl to effectuate the 
proyisiona of section 001 with respect to such propram or activity hv 
issuing niles^ regulations, or orders of gencinl applicahility wnicli 
shall bo con8i5?teiit with achipyement of the nljjertive< of Hie statute 
authorizing the financial assistance in connortiou with uhich the 
action is tsKen. No such nile, regulation, or order shall l>e<'ouie effective 
un'ess and until approved l)y tlie rreaident. Compliance with any 
requirement adopted purauauVto this section uiay be effected (1) by 
the termination of or refusal to grant or to continue asaisitance under 
such program or activity to any recipient as to whom there has been 
an express finding on the record, after opportunity for hearing, of a 
failure to comply with such rcqiiiroment>, hut such termination or 
refusal shall be limited to the particular political entitv. or part 
thereof, or other recipient as to whom such a finding has lH»en made, 
and shall l>e limited in its etfect to the partic^ilar progrf\u». or part 
thereof, in which siirh noncomi)nancc Ims lH»i»n so found, or (2) hv 
any other means authorized by law : Pt*orfdrtL hoim-vr. Tliat no such 
action shall be taken until tho department or airency concerned has 
advised the appropriate ijerson or fiersons of the failure tr. comnly 
with the requirement and has determined that compliance cannot c>e 
secured bv vohmt&ry means. In the case of any action terminating, or Rtport to 
refusing to grant or continue, assistance because of failure to comply pon«r««fi(mal 
T7ith a requirement imposed pursuant to this section, the head of the coraitt«««« 
Federal department or agency shall file with the committees of the 
House and Senate having legislative jurisdiction over the proirrain 
or activity involved a f unwritten report of the circumstances and the 
ffrounds for luch action* Ko such action dial! become effective until 
Uiirty days have elapsed after the filing of such import. 

JITDIOIAL BEVIXW 

Sec. 909. Anv department or ag;enc^ action taken pursuant to 
tection 1002 shall be subject to such judicial review as may otherwise 
be provided by law for similar action taken by such department or 
agency on other grounda In the ease of action, not otherwise subject 
to judicial review, tsrminating or refusing to grant or to continue 
financial assistance upon a finding of failure to comply with any 
requirement imposed pursuant to section 902, any person aggrieved 
(including any State or political flubdi^??on th«rccf and any agency 
of either) may obtain judicial review of such action in accordance 
with chapter 7 of title 5, United Sutet Codei and such action ^lall 
not be deemed oommitted to nnrsviewable 
the meaning of section 701 ol chat title. 



86 STA7> 375 



80 Stat. 392. 
5 use 701, 
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76 Stat. 246| 
266. 



75 Stat. 71, 
77 St&t. 
29 use 206. 



60 Stat* 631* 
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Sec. 904. No peraon in «he United States ehall, on the ground of 
blindnMs or severely impazred Tition, be denied a4mifition in any 
course of atudy by a recifiient of Federal financial aasiaUnce for any 
education program or activity, but nothing herein shall be conitniea 
to require any such institution to provide any special services to such 
person because of his blindness or visual impairment. - 



Sio. 905. Nothing in this title shall add to or detract from any 



whicii rederal financial assistance is extended oy way of a contract of 
insurance or guaranty. 



Ssr. 906. (a) Sections 401(b), 407 (a) (2), 410, and 902 of the Civil 
Righto Act of 19M (42 U.S.C. 2000c(b), 2000o-«(a) (2), 2OOOr^0, and 
20(K)h-2) &re each amended by inserting the word "sex** after i.^ ^ word 
"religion''. 

mil) Section 13(a) of the Fair Labor Standards Aa of (29 
U.9.C. 218(a)) is amended by inserting after the words 'the provi- 
sions of section O** the following: "(except section 6(d) in the case of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection)". 

(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection 8(r) of such Act (29 U.S.C. 20S 
(r) (1) ) is amended oy deleting "an elementary or secondicy achooF 
and inserting in lieu thereof ^ preschool, eiementary or secondary 
school. 

(8) Section 8 (s) (4) of such Act (29 U.S.C. 20S(s) (4) ) is amended 
bj delating "an elementary or secondary achool" and ifisnrting in 
lieu thereof *'a preschool, elementAty or ssoondary school**. 

nrnstmrATioif wtth Msreu i' to uvxko FAdLmu 

Sbo. 907. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary cobiaoied in 
this title, nothing contained nerem shall be const nied to prohibit any 
educational institution receiving funds under Uiis Act, frocu main> 
taining separate living faeilitiea for the different aena 
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ATTACHMENT B 

SELECTED ASSOCIATIONS AND AGENCIES RECOGNIZED FOR THEIR SPECIALIZED 
ACCREDITATION OF SCHOOLS OR PROGRAMS* 

BUSINESS - American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
DENTISTRY - American Dental Association 

HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION - Accrediting Commission on Graduate Education 

for Hospital Administration 

LAW - American Bar Association 

LIBRARIANSHIP - American Library Association 

MEDICINE - Liaison Committee on Medical Education representing the 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical 
Association and the Executive Council of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges 

OPTOMETRY - American Optometric Association 

OSTEOPATHIC MEDICINE - American Osteopathic Association 

PODIATRY - American Podiatry Association 

PSYCHOLOGY - American Psychological Association 

PUBLIC HEALTH - American Public Health Association, Inc. 

SOCIAL WORK - Council on Social Work Education 

SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY - American Speech and Hearing Association 
THEOLOGY - American Association of Theological Schools 
VETERINARY MEDICINE - American Veterinary Medical Association 



*Excerpted from Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associa- 
tions > March 1972, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Bureau of Higher Education. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR "PLANS TO ELIMINATE DISCRlMINATiON 
IN ADMISSIONS'* 



Institutions are eligible to operate under plans during the period 
beginning June 23, 1973, and ending no later than June 23, 1979. A 
plan must Identify each specific obstacle to nondiscrimination In 
admissions which you believe will exist after June 23, 1973, and 
provide for Its elimination at the earliest practicable date. It 
should be noted, however, that sex discrimination in treatment of 
students after admission and sex discrimination In employment have 
been prohibited since June 24, 1972. 

Your plan shall Include the following Information: 

1. State on the first page the name, address, and FICE Code of 
your Institution, the administratively separate units to which the plan 
is applicable, and the name, address, and telephone number of the person 
to whom questions concerning the plan may be addressed* The person who 
submits the plan shall be the chief administrator or president of the 
Institution, or another Individual legally authorized to bind the In- 
stitution to all actions set forth In the plan. 

2. State whether your Institution has already begun to admit 
students of both sexes, and If so, when It beRan to do so. An institu- 
tion which began to admit students of both sexes prior to June 24, 1965, 
is not eligible to operate under a plan and must have eliminated all 
discrimination in admissions as of June 24, 1972. 

3. Identify and describe any obstacles to admitting students without 
discrimination on the basis of sex on and after June 23, 1973. This should 
be done separately for each administratively separate unit to which the plan 
applies. Nondiscrimination does not imply that your institution must or 
will accept students of either sex in any particular number or proportion, 
but it does mean removal of all obstacles, based on sex, to admission of 
students. 

Many institutions may wish to increase their annual class size 
at some time in the future, so that the number of students of the sex 
previously favored need not be reduced, while loore opportunities for 
students of the other sex are provided. Such a policy may not be adopted 
as a substitute for nondiscrimination in whatever admissions your instltu" 
tlon does undertake. Consequently, financial or other considerations which 
may delay an Increase in enrollment cannot excuse eliminating admissions 
discrimination after June 23, 1973. 
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4. Describe In detail the steps necessary to elinlnate as soon 
as practicable the obstacles described In Item (3), and Indicate for 
each the schedule for taking these steps and the Individual (s) directly 
responsible for doing so. 

5. For each class or group of students whose admission comneDcea 
after June 23, 1973, no policy or practice may result in different 
treatment of applicants on the basis of sex, unless such treatment is 
necessitated by an obstacle identified in item (3), and a schedule for 
eliminating that obstacle is provided. 



6. To overcome the effects of past exclusion of students on the 
basis of sex, your institution must take action to encourage individuals, 
of the sex discrimitiaced against, to apply to it and must Include as part 
of its plan specific steps designed to encourage such applications. 
These steps shall Include stating your institution's nondiscrimination 
policy in all publications designed for applicants, students, and 
counselors of applicants, as well as instituting recruitment programs 
which emphasize the institution's commitment to enrolling students of 
the sex previously excluded. 

7. Based on information available to your institution. Include in 
the plan estimates of the number of students, by sex, expected to apply 
for and enter each class during the period covered by the plan. 

8. Please include any other information which you believe to be 
useful in evaluating your institution's elialnntlon of sex discrimination 
in its admissions. 
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ATTACKMENT D 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE MCRETARV 

Offkt for CtvH Rlihts 
330 lAdipMdtftM AvwuM. S.W. 
WMhlngton. OX. 20201 



HhW FORM NO S90. ASSURANC t OF ( OMPLIANC F WITH SFCTION 799A OF PART H. 
TITLI VII. or Tilt PUBLK IIFALTH SHRVK E ACT, AND SECTION 845 OF PART C. TITIJ 
VIII. 0\ TIIF PUBLIC MKALTH SHRVICF ACT 

L Appticability 

Set lion 7*>*>A ot Tart H. Title VII. of the Public Health Service Act state* that: 

The Secretary may not make a prant, loan guarantee, or interest subsidy payment 
under thi> Title to. or lor the benefit of. any school of medicine, osteopathy, 
dcniistry. veterinary iiiedicine, optometry, pharmacy, pmliatry. or public health or 
any irammg center lor allied health personnel unless the application for the grant, 
loan guarantee, or interest subsidy payment contains assuraiaxs s;itisfaeiory to the 
Sucretary that the school or training center will not discriminate on the basis of sex 
in ilic admission of individuals to its training programs. Tlie Secretary may not enter 
into a contract untler (his Title with any such school or training center unless the 
school or training center furnishes assurances s;itisl'actory to the Secretary that it 
will not dibcriminate on the basis of sex in the admission of individuals to its training 
programs. 

Section 845 of Part C, Title Vlll, of the Act imposes identical requirements with rcspcci to awards 
Co schools of nursing. 

IL Definitions 

Because Sections 799A and 845 cover a wide variety of programs and institutions, a snnple 
Assurance of general applicability a'quires definitions of certain relevant terms. 

A "center" or "training center for allied health professions." is an institution meeting the criteri.i of 
PHSA Section 795(1), and Regulations thereunder. (Excerpts of Section 795(1). and other PHSA 
sections cited below arc attached to this Explanation.) 

A "school*' is any school cf medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, 
veterinary mcdicme or public health, as such schools are dellned in PHSA Section 724(4). (See 
attached.) 

A "school of nursing" is any 'Hchool of nursing" defined in PHSA Section 84 (See atlached ) 

To avoid repetition, the term "Hducaiionaf Unit" shall refer to any "school" (as defined .iho>c). 
school of nursing, center, or other school or institution which receives an award under Titles VII or 
VIIL or for whose benefit such an award is made. 



Explanation Of 
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The K'rm "traininj! prugriim ' rdcrs lo ali courses, curricula, or other trainlug offered by an 
l ihkallona) Unit Jiul k\uli»>t» to au\ ol llic degrees specified in Sections 795( I). 724(4). or 843 or 
by regulation, whether <»r not the triiining program receives or is benefited by any award under 
Tille^i VI I or VIII. 

The UTin ";iward" means j jjr.inl. lo;m gn;tr;intec. interest subsidy, or contract under Title VII i>r 

I itic VIII. thus Mihiet! lo Sec tion 7«)<)A or Section «45. 

111. Coverage 

II ;in I dui.ilM»n;iI \)n\l\ Irjininj: programs are not sul>ject to the se\ discrimination |>rohibilions 
hvunise no ;iw;irJ is made directly to the h.ducationjil Unit, al! ol the Tducationiil Unit's training 
pioj-niins ncverHKlcsN heanne MibiccI \n those prohibitions il the Vduiational Unit benefits from a 
lille VII Ol 'lille VIII ;iw;iril I)) auollur l.ihicational Unit. An award is said to ''benefit" an 

I (hiealioit;il tlnit, or is "lin i\s hniefil." whenever it lias ;iny relationship with the recipient of an 
.»w;iril whuh jjivcN. or is designed In give, any assisiance or support to the impleincntatjon o\ an\ 
Irainiiig juoiirant al the I dne;ilK)nal Unit l-or example, if a hospital subject to the sex 
diM ritiiin.itiDn proliihilHuis iVmiitled students of ;i school of nursing to participate in the hospital's 
(.iassruuni. vlinK.il. or ollur ir.unmg programs, that awjrJ would "benefit'* X\\Q school of nursing, 
.mil :ill tniinnig progiaiiis al llu sc hool ol lUirNing would hecome Mil>ieel to the sex disci imiuatton 
proliihilKHiN ol Sielinns 7«>«)A and H45 

II .in AsMiiaiKi lias iH-eii .Kiepletl l»y the Oflice lor Civil Rights ((K'R) from an I ducational Unit 
aliKh siilisequi nlly oilers new liaining progruns. the Assurance extends automatically to iiiC new 
profr;iiiiv An I .due.il iniijj Unit need not subniil a separate Assurance form in application for 
ililli-ruit .Kv.irjis llowevvr, llie A/.Mir.inee will he contained in the test of the doi.uments by which 
iMvh indivhiii.ii awjiiil )s iii.idr. H a ci»llege or university inchrdes n!(uc than one tducational Unit, 
iltc lolK'L'i- or iMiivirsih ih.i\. il il elnM>ses. Hie a single Assuranee v,hich will appiv 10 all Iraming 
pinuranis iti all ol llu uiNlilulion's 1 (hieatioiial Units. 

Situ.iiMHJs will ansi wh-.n .i coll».-'e or university which is a "center" will include one or more 
••schooK." Ol ••m IiooIs ol nursing." I or purposes of ascertaining tho applicability of the sex 
(lis«.iiinin.ilioii prolnhUHMis ol Seclions 70*)A and 845 in those situations, each school or school of 
uursiue is tic.ited ;is .in I durational Unit separate from the center (and. as stated above. 1-ducation.il 
iMuts arc di-tnied as iIiom* iiisittiitions which receive or benefit 1>nm an award under Titles VU or 
\ III and arc subjeet to the sex discrimination prohibitions of Sections 799A and 845). 

In this siination. if nn award is made to or for \hc benefit of tlie center atone, i.e. exclusive of thv- 
svhiHil or s*.hool ol nursinj:. ilie Assurance extends loo// training programs offered by the center 
alone. II the award also iKnefils a sehcK)l. or school of nursing, which is part of the center, Che 
AssuraiKc .ds<i exUnds to ali tiaining programs offered at that benefited school or school t»i 
iiursinj;. Il .in awaril is made lo or lor the benelil ol a sehnnl. or school of nursing, which is pari of 
llu- ivnttT. Ilk Assurance extends to ail training programs offered by (hat school, or school of 
nursing In .utdilioii. il ihe s;iiiie axvard also benefits the center, or another school or school ol 
nursing whkh is part ol the eenler. Ihe Assurance extends to<a// training programs offered b\ the 
iK-nelUed tiler or oiher school t>i school of nursing. 

I or cx.uiipk , a luiiversily ollerinj; training leading lo any of Ihe degrees specilied In Section 7^5(1 ) 
and nieeinig Hie ollu r criteria sjvcilied therein, is a "training center for allied health professions." 

I I the university also opc-raies a medical school, as defined in Section 724(4). the medical school is 
considered as an I ducalional Unit separate from the university in its capacity as a center. If tlie 
incdual school uccives an award, all its training programs become stibjeet to the sex discrimination 
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prnhihiluHiv IT the imivnMly n iiurs ulhid lu iilih iriiiiiinn is imt oVIcrcil in tUo incdwai s»;U«.h)1 aiul 
tli.t( ti.iiiiiii}; dno iiol uwivc (II hiiu III Irmii ;iny iMIkt litli- VII or ViHo VIII awjrd. il in not 
iiliiiu tn till- iliscuininutHMi prnliihilMMiN. Ilowi'vcr. il nUiUihI' m ihc allted hcuUli pionr;iim 
|M»tf. ffMii' in tliisMs himlcJ iit wli<;lc t»r i» piir! by llic uwurd to Ihc medical whool. or iisi- r.uililK s 
hiiidcil hy .iw;ird. the allied iieulth trainint: wiuikl "beiielil" from (he award. In thai event. 

,/// .ilhed hejith piograms would he subject to the s^ x iliseriminatioii prohihitiuns 

IV. The Meaning of Nondiscriminatiun 

All I ihiiation.)) Unit siihieit in the Assuranee may imt. on ilie basis o\ se\. treat one in.li\i(h\al 
ililUreiilly Irnm .inothn iii ilflei minini: w)iet)»er ))e i>r she satislus emollment. ^-lijiibilUs . vm 
ulhei miuhtmn lor .idmisMon to ;my ol Us ti;iiiiin|! proj'ijms. " Atlmissiuns" reters li^ all aspects o\ 
.iii\ pfMLess hy \vliieli llie I iliicilioiial Umt selects slmlenls or other paitkip.iiil^ m its ti.tmini: 
piMjii.iiiis. It .1 traiiim^! pM)i;r;im within a "snijile se\** rjiie.iiion.il Unit, or wMlim .m I .lne.iln-ii.il 
\ ml wIikIi Uses reslrielivi- .uliinssions quotas based on the sex ol" the appliv.ant. ailniit> >ttn.leiUs 
onlv from that I ilination.il Unit, .idtnissions to the tiainini: pmeram are iliseriniinat(u\ 

Atlnnssions ciitena. prt^esses. oi deersinns cannot rellcet an> buis on Mie bjsib ol se\. I oi c\.»mrk' 
.ipplh .lilts c.iniiol be r.inked scpaialely aiciudiii^' to (lieir se\. iioi L.m si;mdauK loi i.itiki.ii: 
;i(iplk.nUs by llu- usi- ol 'ji.iili's. ti si moiv««. .iptiliide sioie^ o\ tither means, diller tor api»lu . m W ol 
iMili sex 

KcifiMinieiil pnui'tliius miisi Lnc»)ur.iiic polential applicants ol bt>tli sexes applx -oui nuist 
ilimiii.ite iletiTieiit elUels o| .my p.»sl »Iim rimmat loii. The I Joi .itu)n.il Unit's nonjisci iiiimals>r\ 
piiliiKs nnisi be iiuuir known tt) potential applicants, This sliouKI be .iccumplished by speeilxiiii: in 
.ill reiriiilinn nijten.ils tli.it the I diic.itional Unit seeks and iidmits students, .iiul prt>«- ulcs beiielits iv» 
stmlenls .ifier .idmissitui. without rcjiard to their sex. The l\liieji ivm.il Unit should pnhhci'e this 
ptjiiey. and all interviewers and other participants ni its reeruitinji .ind admissions aciisitio must be 
t?iadc .iware at' llie poliey. It it is de/eriiiincd lhat llic eJlects of pasi dfsetiinmalor) poliiu> 
eonlmiie to deter apj^Iicunls. and that the deterrent elleets .ne not elimiii.iled thuHmti liic 
iinplcinenlaUnn til ;> nt^nvliscriminalory rocwiitmii anvl .ivl«iisMon»» pv^licy , thi- l dvie;UuM»,iS U»»it \\u\ 
be rc«|uired to dnect rceruitinji activities toward potential apphcauls ol the sex aeaiiut w hi> !♦ 
reslrutions huve previt)Usly operated. C onsideration (>f an .ipplieaiit's st.'x in recruitment .md 
jdniissinns is not prohibited where such c<msidcralion is for tlie purpose* and has the etieet o\ 
ovcrconiini: prior re\irictivc practices. 

Nondiscrimination in adnussnm to a Irainiin; projirani iiu hides nontlisci imiiiation m .ill piavtKv> 
relating to applicants to jnd students in the proj:ram: noiuhscnmination in the enjovinenl i^l everx 
right, privilege, and opportunity secured by admission tt^ the program; and noudiscrimin.ilion u> .if 
eniphiymcnt practices relating to cn^ployces wtuking directly witli applicants \o orstuilent> m iMe 
program. The I'.ducalional Unit must elinunatc uninlcnlional as will as purposctul dis«.ruumaiioii. 
and must administer its program so that no individual is tiealed or pai tieipates dillerentt> Jroin .in\ 
other, on the basis of sex. 

The liducational Unit may not in any way use administrative criteria or methods which reMili m 
diseriniination on the basis of sex. This requirement applies to determinal ions ol <1) the t\pes of 
scrviees. Iinancial aid or other benefits and I'ucilittes which will be f»rovided m the traininu proiir.im; 
<2)the situations in whin'' the scrviees will he provided, and the class tif individuals who m.i\ 
participate in the program, or who will be provided the services, aid. benetlts. or fucilitie>. For 
■example, training may not be offered in facilities to which members uf cither sex are Jemed 
admission, nor may the Hducutional Unit, in operating a trainini; program, pernut groui^s not 
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Mihjccl 10 iMc sex discriniimition prohibitions to participate, il* those groHjis discriminate on liie 
hiisis of sex. 

V. C'omplia^ice Information and Procedures 

in ortkr lor OCR to asccrliiiii compliance with Section 7<)9A or Section 845, tfjcli Fducational Unit 
will t^e required to keep ;ind submit to (X'R such infornialion relating to its obhgalions under the 
AsMiranec as the Director, (X'R. n»:iy request. Tliis includes permillinB access by representatives of 
(H'H to such of tJie JiducJilionaJ Unit's records and other sources of information, and its facilities. 
;i> the DirectiH. (K'R. in;iy request. OCR will conduct periodic reviews of. the practices of CJch 
I ducutional Unit. 

It a review indicates an apparent or probable breach of the obligations imposed b> Sections l^^A or 
h45. the Director. (K'R. will promptly inlorni the Educational Unit and attempt to resolve the 
nutter by conciliation. If the matter cannot be resolved informally, the Department will seek 
remedy through administrative or Judicial procedures. Remedies may include suspension or 
toininatitm ol . and refusal to make or continue^ any u^urd which is subject to Sections 7<?9A or 
H4S. and is to or for the benefit of the Hdiieational Unit. 



AMachnients 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT: 
Section 724(4): 

The terms "school of medicine", '^school of dentistry", •'schooi ot osteopathy", 
••school of pharmacy", ''school of optometry**, "school of podiatry", "school of 
veterinary medicine", and ''school of public health" mean a school which provides 
training leading, respectively, to ;i degree of doctor of medicine, a degree of doctor ol* 
dentistry «r ;)n equivalent degree, a degree of doctor of osteopathy, a degree of 
bachelor ol science in pharmacy or doctor of pharmacy, a degree of doctor of 
optometry or an equivalent degree, a degree of doctor ol podiatr>' or doctor of 
surgical chiropody, a degree of doctor of veterinary medicine or an equivalent degree, 
und a graduate detsree in public health, and including advanced training related to such 
(raining provided by any such school. . . . 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT: 

Section 7<>5: 

i\) The term "training center for allied health professions" means a junior college, 
college, or university 

(A) which provides, or can provide, programs of education leading to a 
baccalaureate or associate degree or to the equivalent of either or to a higher degree in 
the medical technology, optometric technology, dental hygiene, or any of such other 
of the allied health professions curriculums as are specified by regulations, or which, if 
in a junior college provides a program (i) leading to an associate or an equivaleni 
degree, (ii)of education in optometric technology, dental hygiene, or curriculums as 
lire specified by regulation, and (iii) acceptable for full credit toward a baccaKiureatc 
or equivalent degree in the allied health professions or designed to prep;»re the student 
to work as a technician in a health occupation specified by regulations of the Surgeon 
(kncraK 

(B> which provides t/uining for not less than a total of twenty jKrsons in suvh 
curriculums. 

(C) which, if in a college or university which does not include a teaching 
hospital or in a junior college, is uf filiated I to the extent and m the manner 
determined in accordance with regulations) with such a hospital. 

(D) which is (or is in a college or university, which is) accredited by a 
recogni7,ed body or bodies approved for such purpose by the Commissioner of 
Hducation. or which is in a junior college which is accredited l>y the region.t) 
accrediting agency for the region in which it is located or there is satisfactor\ 
assurance afforded by such accrediting agency to the Surgeon General that reasonable 
progress is being made toward accreditation by such junior college, and 

(R) in the case of an applicant for a grant under Section 793» which, if the 
college or university docs not include a school of medicine, school of osteopathy, 
school of optometry, or school of dentistry* as defined in paragraph (4) of Section 
724, as may be appropriate in the light of the training for which the grant is to be 
made, is affiliated (to the extent and in the manner determined in accordance with 
regulations) with such a school. . . . 
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l itlc 42 ( ink oi rcdcr:sl Rcgulutions 

Soctmn 57.703 Specified curriculums. 

Busk- ;ind spi'ci.i) iinprnvoiiUMil gnnl liinds uiithorl/cd under Seclion 70^ ol" 
tin- Act may bv usi\l lo develop am! improve currieulums which qualitN NUiJcniN lor 
llu" h.Ke;il;iiireale degree i»r lis cipiivaloni Of nw>ler> dejsrec lo IhecMenl rei|iiircd lo 
niert ha>le proressioiial reipiircmenls lor employment as one ot the follow ine: 

( I ) Medical Technolo|iisl. 

<-) Opiomelrie 1ecluu>lojiisl. 

m Denial My^iemsl 

14) Had»t»Ui{!ic Veehmihit»iM. 

1 5) Medical Record I ihrariiin. 
(()) Dielili.in. 

|7) t)eeiipaln»nal Therapist. 
iK) IMiysieal Iherapisl. 
Sanilarian. 

(h) Uasic and special improvement grant limds ant' oti/cd under Section '^^'^Z ol 
llic Ail may also he used lo develop and improve cnnt.»ihim\ which qualilv shuleiHs 
loi Ihc associale degree or ils equivalenl and lor emplm nicnl as one ol ihe lollovvinc. 

I \ } X-ray Technician. 

(-) Medical Rect)id rechnician. 

IM lnlia!alii)H Therapy l eehniciun. 

i \) Denial l.aboralory Technician. 

iS) Denial llygienisl 

iU) Denial A.ssislanl. 

(7) Ophlhalniic Assistant. 

(Kl Occiipalional I'herapy Assislunl. 

I*)) Dietary Technician. 
(10) Medical Ljbt)ra»ory Technician. 
( I h Opiomelric Technician. 
1)1) S;initarl:in Technician. 

ItiK' 4^ Coitc ol I ederal Regiilallons 

Section 37.700 Determination of number of students. 

(a) lor purposes of Section 79S(IXB) ol' the Act. (he number ol students to 
which a center provides training in tine or more o\ tlic curricuUiim speciried in Secnon 
57.703 shall be the number of fiilt-titnc students receiving truining in such curriculums 
on (Xtobcr IS of the fiscal year in which application is made, provided that ussurances 
satislaciory to the Secretary are received that a minimum of six luU-time students 
leceived training in each such curriculum on such date. . . . 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT: 

Section «4J; 

• • • 

(b) the term "'school of nursing'* means a collegiate, associate degree, or 
dipUinia school of nursing. 

(c) the term '\*t>ilcgiute :»chot>l of nursing** means a department, division, or 
other ;^dministrative unit in a college or university which provides pritnarilv or 
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exclusively u proisriim of cducution in profossionul nursing und allied subjects leudini: 
to tim dcga*e ol' bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, bachelor of lUipiini:, or to an 
c<|itivatent dvjeree. or to a israduato deisree in nursmg. and fncludfiig advanced traiiiin}* 
related to such program ol* education provided by such school, but t)nly il* sue!) 
program, or such unit, college or university is accredited. 

(d) the term "associate degree school of nursing** means u department, 
dtvision. or oihcr adn^inisUative unit in a junior college. con^m»nil> college, college c>r 
university which provides primaril> or exclusively a two-year program lU education in 
professional nursing and allied subjects leading to an associate degree in nursing or to 
an Cipiivalent degree, but only if such program, or such tnut, college. t)r univer^itv is 
accredited. 

(e) the term ''diplonui school of nursing** means a school affiliated with .1 
l)i>spital or Miiiversity. or an inde|H*mlent school, which provides primarilv <»i 
exclusively a program of education in professional nursing and allied suhieets le.idiiig 
lo a diplon\a or to eipiivaleut indicia that such program has been vilisfactortU 
completed, but only if such program, or such alTiliated seluml or such Imspital or 
umvirsity or such inde{>cndent selioi)l is acerediietl. . . . 
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Explanation Of 

HEW F0Rr4 NO. 590, ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WTIH SECTION 799A OP PART H, 
TITI£ Vlli OF TOE PUBLIC HEALTi: SERVICE ACT, AND SECTION 845 CP PART C, 
Tm£ VIII, OF TOE PUBLIC HEALTO SERVICE ACT — ADCHTOM 

This addendLffn is designed to aid in implenentlng 45 CPR Section 83.1, 
insofar as that regulation iJiposes obligations n>on entities which 
are not wTurrerated in Sections 799A and 845 of the Public Health Service 
Act and vi^ch receive assistance under Titles VII and VIII of that Act . 
The regulation was prorulgated by the Secretary of this Department en 
May 26, 1972, and was piilished at 37 Fted. Reg. 10938, June 1, 1972. 

Titles VII and VIII of the Public Health Service Act, as amended by the 
Corprehensive Health Manpower TValnlng and Nurse Training Acts of 1971, 
authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and WelftuTe to award 
financial assistance to promote the training of health personnel and 
to sustain the viability of health training institutions. Sections 
799A and 845 of the Public Ifealth Service Act , 42 U.5.C. 295h-9 ar^ 
298, direct the Secretary to require, from certain types of entitles 
applying for such awards, assurances of nondiscrimination on the basis 
of sex In admissions to health-related training prc^rams. Adhdnlstra- 
tion of those provisions has been delected to the Director, Office 
for Civil Ri^ts. 

Section 83.1, referred to above, requires that such nondlscrimlmtion 
assurances be obtained frcan all entities applying for awards under 
titles VII and VIII. That section reads as follows: 

§83.1 Assurances required. 

No grant, loan guarantee, or interest subsidy 
payment urder titles VII or VIII of the Public Health 
Service Act shall be made to or for the benefit of any 
entity, and rr> contract under titles VII or VIII of the 
Public litealth Service Act shall be nade with any entity, 
uilesL- the entity furnishes assurances satlsfactor7 to 
the Di rector. Office for Civil Ri#its, that the entity 
vdll I'.ot discriminate on the basis of sex in the adr 
mission of individuals to its training programs. 

In order to conpl.\ with this provision, where a recipient of assistance 
under title VII or title VIII is not subject to Section 799A or 845, 
the recipient must execute the attached "ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE VCTIH 
45 CFR Part 83." 

The body of this Explanation (Fbrm HEW-590A (3/72)) shall be 
applicable as appropriate to the attached Assurance. Ffowever, 
the term "Educational Unit", as defined in Section II of the 
^ Explanation, shall iJWlude, in addition to its present definition, 
any entity not enumerated In that deflxiition which receives an award 
urtier Titles VII or VIII, or for whose benefit such an award Is made. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 



WASHINGTON. D C 20201 



May 30, 1973 



MWOlvAIJDUM Fur DIRi'lCTOai; (;!■' irir>TlTUTI0r.3 ^.'F V<.K:ATIOnAL 
hUUCATIOt! PARTICIPATING IH KlilDERAL A3SlL;TAiiUK PROGRAMS 



SUDJlilCT: 'i'itici IX of tlu' Education Amenilmcntc cl' 1972. Prohibition 
of .S'?x Discrijnination in Acijnission by Certain Educational 
Institutions 



Title IX renoralU' prordbitc diofrimination or. tlio bu.-.i:: of r.ex, v/ifcb 
cei'tain •♦/.ceptionn, in all oUucabional inrititutiorui rt.-ccivinr FrHi'^ral 
rinajicial acciritanoe . Thic proliil^ition doe-': not apply military t-r 
mer'-iiant niarino cchoolr or collef^cs, or to rcM l<',iously "oiitrollfj'I inr-ti- 
tution;: tr- tho oxtfint it ic inconsistent with ti;o rcliir';iou:j tenet?: of 
tho ori/inization controllinr, the institution. 

A ropy or an earlier mcinorandiun for Chief otate School Ol'i'icors anrl local 
C'.'hool :;np';rint"iiclent:^ and a '-opy of Title IX ar? onclosol as Attaolunent A, 
Th.' Fvdoral Regulation implrmciitiKjr^ Title XX is not y< t available. This 
Re(;ulatit:n '.vi 1 1 :;"t I'ort!' all nf thf t-equiroments poi-tainin,.: tc that Title. 

Witi. ror^aiv: to 3tud;.'nt awiJiLr.cion:; , federal Ly a.':;f;i;"t';^i institutions, of 
vocational -jducation ar^; required by Titl*- IX not to di:»crirjinate or. tlie 
basis oi" ctjx b"_nnn:jm; July 1, 1972, tne date Title IX became effective, 
Tr.ese institutions are defined as follows: 



An iTtntitution of VocatioriaJ Education n- ar.n a r'-'eoi"dar:/ 
"f.hcol or a rc'f^t-necondary inntitufclori (ezcopt an iiiKtit^iticn 
of under graduate ! i^nor education) which fias n.',: its primary 
piir]io.se the preparation of jtndentc to purcjo a tec^mical, 
rk3.iled or r^emi-skilled occapation or trade, or to pursue 
st.udy in a techmical field. 



Inr.titutlonr. c-f vo':ationaL educatioii v/ iioii were ?;dn;:lo-nex as of Juno 2U, 
1972, or which bef:an to a:l/nit stuJ :nt? of both sexes alter Jime 23, -li,'*' 
arc not iiroiiiiiited L'ri''ni di." u'lminatlon on the basis of sex in admissions 
oiitil June 2U, 1973. In addition, tliCso institutions may have up to six 
years attor June 2^4, 1973? to coiiip].etC'ly ellmnate such discrimination 
provided, however, that tlicy arf* operatin^^ 'jr.der a transition plan, pre- 
pared by Lho institution, suhmtted to ttiis Office, and approved by the 
Commir.slonc-r of P>lueation, 
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ir, alter :;tudyin/: thii: memorandum, you determine that your institution 
is ajnon»: tiioj^e whirli w(.uid bo oii/^iblo to cubmit a plan to eliminate 
din crimination in acbuiniiionc , plea.;e consult Attactunent B, "Plans to 
Kiiininate Dinerimiriation in A'.imii:;;iGij:j , " i'or i:iilaane{? in developing: an 
appropriate jyXnn, L^ubmissions sbouid \n.: made within 15 lays of t^^e date 
of this m'jnorandum to: 



Vlana will be reviewed for adequacy arui Lipecifirally apjirovod hy tlio 
Comma:: c'ionor of Education, ar. required by Title IX. KUucatioii-tl. insti- 
tution.; whJch submit plants found to be unacceptable wil] In; notified 
ai: ::ooii a:: possible and offered further /guidance. Educational institute (>ns 
which are eli^.ible to submit a plan, but do not, will he rrquired not to 
discrimi/iate on the basis of sex in admissions as of Junn 2k, 1973- 

Ghou.l(i ynu liavo any que:;tions foncerninr, this matter, please feel free to 
contact David 'k.-rard, Voeational Edu'':ation Coonlinator, Office for Civil 
^iKhts. ilis telephone number is Area Code ^OP./^C^-kC'HC . 



Vocational Kduoation Coordinator 

Divisior of Elementary and ^eecndary Education 

DllEW/Offiee for Civil Rijjhts 

330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Washinpton, D.C. 20201 





Pet'^r K. IloLmcs 
Director 

Office Tor (^ivil Rights 



of Flducation-desip^nate 



Attacliiiicntr. (c') 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASMINOTON. O.C. 2020t 



February 1973 



MEMORANDUM FOR CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS AND LOCAL 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 



SUBJECT: Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 Prohibiting 

Discrimination on the Basis of Sex as It Affects Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Schools and Programs 

On June 8, 1972, the Congress enacted the "Education Amendments of 1972." 
On June 23, 1972, the President signed the measure Into law, and It 
became effective on July 1, 1972. Title IX of this Act prohibits discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex In all federally assisted education programs 
and amends certain portions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The Office for Civil Rights, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Is presently developing regulations to Implement 
Title IX. For your immediate information, however, I have set forth a brief 
summary of the Act, with primary emphasis on its applicability to elementary, 
secondary and vocational schools and programs. A copy of the law is attached. 

A. Basic Provision : Title IX states: "No person in the United States 

on the basis of sex, be excluded from r'^rtlclpatlon in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to dlscrlmlr.^i.lon under any education 
program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance « . . « " 

This sex discrimination provision of Title IX is patterned after Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which forbids discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, or national origin in all federally assisted programs « 

Aa indicated below, there are exemptions to, and a deferment in, implementing 
Title IX as it applies to admissions. However, effective July 1, 1972, as 
a condition of receiving Federal assistance, preschools, elementary, secondary, 
and vocational schools must make all other benefits and services available 
to students without discrimination on the basis of sex and must Implement 
employment practices i^lch do not discriminate on the basis of sex, except as 
provided in D. 

B. Coverage : The Act covers all educational programs and activities which 
are offered by any institution, organization, association or group, not 
exempt under the Act, and which receive Federal financial assistance by way 
of grant, loan, or contract. Other than a contract of Insurance or guaranty. 
Institutions i^lch are covered Include public and private preschools, 
elementary and secondary schools, and institutions of vocational education. 
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C. Provlslona Concerning Admlaslona i Certain types of educational 
institutions covered by Title IX are prohibited from discriminating on 
the basis of sex In all of their programs and activities, including 
admissions. The only elementary and secondary schools covered by the 
admissions prohibition are institutions of vocational education. Such 
Institutions are required not to discriminate in admissions on the basis 
of sex as of June 24, 1972. Institutions of vocational education which 

as of June 23, 1972, were open only to students of one sex and institutions 
of vocational education which admitted only students of one sex as of 
June 23, 1965, but which after that date admitted students of both sexes, 
will be exempt from the nondiscrimination in admissions requirements until 
the close of June 23, 1973, and for six years thereafter (i.e., until June 2A 
1979) provided they are implementing a transition plan approved by the 
Commissioner of Education. 

During the exemption and transition periods, institutions of vocational 
education are subject to all other provisions of the Acc and may not 
discriminate against admitted students on the basis of sex. 

D. Other Exemptions : 

1. Religious Institutions: Institutions controlled by religious organi- 
zations are exempt from the prohibition of Title IX to the extent that such 
prohibitions are inconsistent with the religious tenets of such organizations* 

2, Military Schools: Those educational Institutions whose primary 
purpose is the training of Individuals for the military services of the 
United States or the Merchant Marine are exempt. 

E. Provision Relating to Living Facilities : The Act allows institutions 
receiving Federal funds to maintain separate living facilities for persons 
of different sexes. 

F. Who Enforces the Act : The Federal departments empowered to extend aid 
to educational institutions have the enforcement responsibility. (The 
enforcement provisions are virtually identical to those of Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 196A). Reviews may be conducted whether or not a 
complaint has been filed. We presently are in the process of developing 
procedures under which this Agency will represent most Federal agencies In 
the administration of Title IX, as Is presently the case under Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 196A. 
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G. Who May File Charges : Individuals and organizations may challenge any 
practice or policy prohibited under Title IX by filing a complaint with 
HEW or any other appropriate Federal agency . 

H. What Happens When a Complaint Is Filed : An Investigation Is conducted. 

If warranted, and If a violation is found, informal conciliation and persuasion 
are first used In an effort to eliminate the discriminatory practices. 

I. Formal Enforcement Procedures : If persuasion falls, the Act provides for 
formal hearings conducted by the Federal agency (s) Involved. Such action 
can result In the termination or withholding of Federal financial assistance. 
In some Instances, cases may be referred to the Department of Justice with 

a recommendation that formal legal action be taken. Recipients of Federal 
monies which have been terminated or withheld may seek Judicial review of 
the final order Issued by the agency, 

J. Preferential Treatment^ : Institutions cannot be required to establish or 
grant preferential or disparate treatment to the members of one sex solely on 
account of an imbalance which may exist with respect to the total number or 
percentage of persons of that sex participating in or receiving the benefits 
of any federally siiipported program or activity In comparison with the total 
number or percentage; of persons of that sex in any community. State, section, 
or other area. Hoy^ever , this provision does not mean that corrective actions 
may not be undertaken or required to overcome past discrimination, or that 
evidence of a statistical Imbalance may not be used to prove the existence 
of discrimination. 

K. Provision Concernln R Blind Students : Students cannot be denied admission 
on the grounds of bllndhess or severely impaired vision to any federally 
assisted education progftam or activity. The Institution, however, is not 
required to provide spe^clal services for such persons. 

We will provide more specific guidance on the requirements of Title IX in 
the future. In the interim, if you have any questions relating to the 
Implementation of Title IX, please feel free to write to me. 




Patricia A. King 
Acting Director 
Office for Civil Rights 



Attachment 
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Public Law 92-318 
92nd Congress, S. 659 
June 23, 1972 



Kducation Amendments of 107*2 



TITLE LX— PROHIBITION OF SEX DISCRIMLNATION 

BEX DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED 

Sec. 901. (a) No person in the United States shall, on the basis of 
sex ^ be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any education program or activity 
Sxoftpfcions* receiving Federal financial assistance, except that : 

(1) in regard to admissions to educational institutions, this 
section shall apply only to institutions of vocational education, 
professional education, and graduate higher education, and to 
public institutions of under^^aduat^higher education ; 

(2) in regard to admissions to educational institutions, this 
section shall not apply (A) for one year from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, nor for six years after such date in the case of an 
educational institution which has begun the process of changing 
from being an institution which admits only students of one sex 
to bein^ an institution which admits students of both sexes, but 
only it it is carrying out a plan for such a change whroh is 
approved bv the Commisaioner of Education or (B) for seven 
years from the date an educational institution begins the process of 
chaimng from being an institution which admits only students 
of only one sex to being an itu^titution which admits students of 
both seA*5^ ^nt only if it is carrying out a plan for such a change 
which is approved by the Commissioner of Education, whichever 
is the later ; 

(3) this section shall not apply to an educational institution 
which is controlled by a relic^ious organization if the application 
of this subsection would not be consistent with the religious tenets 
of such organization; 

(4) this section shall not apply to an educational institution 
whose primary purpose is the training of individuals for the mili- 
tary services of the United States, or the merchant marine; and 

(5) in regard to admissions this section shall not apply to any 
public institution of undergraduate higher education wnich is an 
institution that traditionally and continually from its establish- 
ment has had a policy of admitting only students of one sex. 

(b) Nothing contained in subsection ^a) of this section shall be 
interpreted to require any educational institution to grant preferential 
or disparate treatment to the members of one sex on account of an 
imbalance whicli may exist with respect to the total'number or percent- 
age of persons of that sex participating in or receiving the benefits 
of any federally supported program or activity, in comparison with 
the total number or percentage of persons of that sex in any commu- 
nity. State, section, or other area ; Provided, That this subsection shall 
not be construed to prevent the consideration in any hearing or pro 
ceeding under this title of statistical evidence tending to snow that 
such an imbalance exists with respect to the participation in< or receipt 
of the benefits of, any such program or activity oy the members of 
one sex. 

Definition. (c) For purposes of this title an educational institution means any 

public or private jjreschool, elementary, or secondary school, or any 
institution of vocational, professional, or higher education, except that 
in the case of an educational institution composed of more than one 
school, college, or department which are aaministratively separate 
units, such term means each such school, college, or department. 
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FKDUIAL ADMINIrtTRATIVS ENPORORMENT 

5?EC. 902. F'ach Federal department and agency which is empowered 
to extend Federal financial assistance *to any education program or 
activity, by way of grant, loan, or contract other than a contract of 
insurance or guarantv, is authorized and directed to effectuate the 
provisions of section 901 with respect to such program or activity by 
issuin/Bf rules, regulations, or orders of general applicability which 
shall he consist4*nt with achievement of the objectives of the statute 
authorixing the financial assistance in connection with which the 
Action is taKen. No such rule, regulation, or order shall become effective 
im^ess and until approved by the President. Compliance with any 
requirement adoptea pursuant to this section may be effected (1) by 
the termination of or refusal to grant or to continue assistance under 
such program or activity to any recipient as to whom tJiere has been 
an express finding on the record, after opportunity for hearing, of a 
failure to comply with sudi requirement, but such termination or 
refusal shall be limited to the particular political entity, or part 
thereof, or other recipient as to whom such a finding has been made, 
and shall be limited in its effect to the particular program, or part 
thereof, in which such noncompliance has been so found, or (2) bv 
any other means authorized by law ; Provided, however. That no such 
action shall be taken until the department or agenc^r concerned has 
advised the appropriate person or persons of the failure to comply 
with the requirement and has determined that compliance cannot l>e 
secured by voluntary means. In the case of any action terminating, or Report to 
refusing to p'o.nt or continue, assistance because of failure to comply oongraasional 
with a requirement imposed pursuant to this section, the head of the 
Federal department or agency shall file with the committees of the 
House and Senate having legislative jurisdiction over the pronram 
or activity involved a fulJ written report of the circumstances and the 
grounds for such action. Ko such action shall become effective until 
thirty days have elapsed after the filing of such report. 



JUDICIAL REVIEW 



Sec. OO/U Any department or agjgnc^^ action taken pursuant to 
section 1002 shaJl be subject to such judicial review as may otherwise 
be provided by law for similar action taken by such department or 
agency on other grounds. In the case of action, not otherwise subject 
to judicial review, terminating or refusing to grant or to continue 
financial assistance upon a finding of failure to comply with any 
requirement imposed pursuant to section 902, any person aggrieved 
(including any State or political subdivision thereof and any agency 
of either) may obtain judicial review of auch action in accordance 66 stat* 375 
with chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code, and such action shall eo stat. 392. 
not be deemed committed to unreviewable agency diacretion witdiin 5 (/sc 70i. 
the meaning of section 701 of that title. 
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78 Stftt. 246, 
266. 



75 Stftt. 71, 
77 Stat. 56. 
29 use 206. 



80 Stat. 831. 



FROHmmON A0AXN8T DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE BLIND 

Sec. 904. No person in the United States shall, on tJie ground of 
blindness or severely impaired vision, be denied admission in any 
course of study by a recipient of Federal financial assistance for any 
education program or activity, but nothing herein shall be construed 
to require any such institution to provide any special services to such 
person because of his blindness or visual impairment 



Six. 905. Nothing in this title shall add to or detract from any 
existing authority with respect to any program or activity imder 
which Federal financial assistance is extended oy way of a contract of 
insurance or guaranty. 



Sic. 906, (a) Sections 401(b), 407(a) (2), 410, and 902 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1064 (42 U.S.C. 2000c ( b), 2000o-^(a) (2), 2000c-9, and 
20S6h-2) are each amended by inserting the word *'sex" after the word 



(to (1) Section 13(a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 103^ (29 
U.o.U. 213(a)) is amended by inserting after the words "the provi- 
eions of section 6** the following: "(except section 6(d) in the case of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection)". 

(2) Paragraph f 1) of subsection 3(r) of such Act (29 U.S.C. 203 
(i*) (^) ) is omendea by deleting "an elementary or secondary school" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "a preschool, elementary or secondary 
school**. 

(8) Section 3(s) (4) of such Act (29 U.S.C. 203(s) (4) ) is amended 
bj deleting "an elementary or secondary school" and insertbg in 
lieu thei«ot "a preschool^ elementary or secondary school". 

INTBRFRETA'nOK WTTU BXSFCCT TO UVIKQ rAClUTKES 

Sbc. 907. Notwithstanding anything tc the contrary contained in 
this title> nothing contained nerem shall be construed to prohibit any 
educational institution receiving funds under this Act, from main- 
taining separate living facilities for the different sexes. 



EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 



AKEKDVENTS TO OTTHER LAWS 
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ATTACliMEl.T B 



l.JSiRllCTIOisS mi "PI.AHS TO liLIIllKAaK l.'lSCRIMiflATION 

iini admissions" 



Instlti't Ions are cli|.ible to operrite under pla)is durinfj the period 
beginnJiij; June 23, 1073, and ondJiiR no latur than June 23, 1979. A 
plan miV't identify each specific obi.tacle to nondiscrimination in 
admissloiid which you helieve v;i13 ex. 1st nftor June 23, 197 j, and 
provide Cor its elimination at Lht ear]io«L practicable date. It 
should bo noted, however, that scm discrimination in treatment of 
students after admission and sex discrir.iinat jou in employment have 
been prohibited since Jvine 24, 1972, 

Your plan shall include the lollovlng information: 

1« State on the first page che name, address, and FTCE Cade of 
your institution, th<? administrntivoly separate units to which the plan 
is applicable, and th( name, address, and telephone nuLibcr of the person 
to whom questions concerning the plan may be addressed. The person who 
submits the plan shall be the chief administrator or president of the 
institution, or another individual legally autliorizcd to bind the in- 
stitution to all actions set forth in the plan. 

2« State whctliur your institution has already bef-ua to admit 
students of both sexes, and if no, when it bcp.nn to do so. An institu- 
tion whicli began to admit students of both ucxes prior to June 2A, 1965, 
is not clif'.ible to oi>craLe under a plan and must have eliminated all 
discrimination in admissions as of June 24, 1972. 

3. Identify and describe »riy obstacles to admitting students without 
discriMxnation on the basis of sex on and after June 23, 1973. This should 
be done separately for each administratively separate unit to which the plan 
applies. Nondiscrimination does not imply that your institution must or 
will accept students of either sex in any particular number or proportion, 
but it does mean removal of all obstacles, based on sex, to admission of 
students. 

Many institutions may wish to increase their annual class size 
at some time in the future, so that the number of students nf the sex 
previously favored need not be reduced, while more opportunities for 
students of the other sex are provided* Such a policy may not be adopted 
as a substitute for nondiscrimination in whatever admissions your institu- 
tion do<».«j undertake. Consequently, financial or other considerations which 
may delay an incrcarc in enrollment cannot excuse eliminating admissions 
diserimination after June 23, 1973. 
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4. j'cscribe in drrtail die sLcps neccfisary to eliminate as soon 
as pract. Jchlc the ol. .lucIcs -Ujiscrli^cU in itt-ni (3), and imiicate for 
each the schedule for taking Lhcse t;ti:ps and the individual (s) directly 
responsible for doin^' so. 

5. Tor each rias>; or I'.roup of stiidoiiLs wliose admission commences 
after June 23, 1973, uo polii y or practice i<iay result in different 
treatment of appllcr.ia;; on Llic bacis of sex, unless such treatment is 
necessitated by an obstacle identified in item (3), and a schedule for 
eliminating that obstacle is provided. 



6. To overcome trlje effects of past exclusion of £:tudcnts on Lhe 
basis of sex, your institution must take action to encourage individuals, 
of tlie sex discriminaLfd n^ainijt, to apply to it and must include as part 
of its plan specific steps desif',ned to oncoura£;e such applications* 
Tliese steps shall include stating your institution's nondiscrimination 
policy in all publications desif,ned for applicants, students, and 
counselorn of applicants, as weJl as instituting recruitment programs 
wi)ich eraphasl;:e the iniititution' s commitmenc to enrolling students of 
the sex previously excluded. 

7« Basod on information avoilabJe to yonr institution, include in 
the plan est j mates of tlic number of .students, by sex, expticted to apply 
for and enter each class during the period covered by the plan* 

8. Plense include any other information wliich you believe to be 
useful in evaluating your institution's elimination of sex discrimination 
in its admissions. 
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DCPAf ;TM£NT Or rxCALTH. r::iJCAT(ON. A.\'CJ VVtLFAnn 



OTFICE OF Til.; r.uCRETARY 



VMSHiNcrON n.r;. a-woi 



t 



JUL 17.;/3 



Dr. Villia:r. 1). Coats 



Svporin.tor^ih.'nt of fJchonls 
KaXsm;uoo City School Diritrict 
Kalacasioo, Michigan A9001 



Dear Dr. Conts: 



1 am euclocin^ a copy of the >'ay 29, 1973/ cor.)plnlnt filed x?lth the 
Secretary of Ileal Lh, Kducrttion, r.iul Welfare hy Ms. Jo Jr.ccbs; on 
behalf of the. ConJitictee to Study Sex Biscriminrition in the? Kclaniazoo . 
Public Schools. you probably l;aow, the complaint alKjjes fhat 

a districc-adopt'.td Kounh(;cn-I';'if f J in Heacling ?ro;;t\'::'! utij.ines tcxtuouks 
coutalnin3 sc>: stereocypv:s in viol:it:ion of TiLlr. IX of i)ie Dducalisjn 
.Aiaontlmonts of 1972. Title IX, a copy of which is^ cncicncid , prohibits 
federally ansiscud educiicion progvi-tns and activities fro:;i diacrirain.iu- 
Ing on the basis of sex. 

I am also enclosing a copy of my response to He. Jacobin* ccnpXaint. 
You x^ill note I have infovr.od Ms. J.icobs that until tii3 rc;^ulation 
ImplencntiR? Title IX Is '.^iibliGhcc , the Office for Civil Rij:ht£ v;ill 
be unable tc dp.terpiine v.'hi'thor a school distrirr.'s use of toy.tbooks 
allegedly cor^taining' sexual atereof.ypes is an action prnhi.bited by 
Title IX. r.ow?ver, becau£..2 the C;jr.;uttce to SH:dy Sox ri^criniinaticn 
in tho Kalc-:nia?.oo Public Sc'i-.ools is an organi:;nticn appaccirCXy created 

.by the Kaiaiuauoo r»oard of Education, I would apprcciatn your revif;'.;ins 
the findings and conclusion's of Ccn::aittec. If, after considering 

this co.-nplaint, you and th.a Eoard ef Education f.till ir.tiiip.d to adopt 
the Houghton-Mifflin Rendins P roc; ram., I would ai>pLeciatG >cur furnishing 
this Office with tho rear^ons why you and the Uor.rd do not balieve the 
.Coramittees 's cc'iplaint is valid. Your recpomv^. v;2 11 be Incorperated 
in our case flic. Should the Off -fee for Civil lilr.Iits cu'oGc:ucntly 
detcmine tlint it has the jurisidiction to iav.".;;lj.:?atfi Ms. Jacobs 

/complaint, then we will evaluate tlia.inforir.aticn and ccruT.cr.ts \;hich you 
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BubDit alon/. ^rith r'no other diJta and infornation \?Iiich night be H'^Chcrcd 
as parr r'L our invent; illation. If I, or a i;:oir.ber of ry staff, can 
provlcc ;.c.u '.;icli r.dt'.i Clonal informatidn or assist you in any other x;ay, 
please do not htsiLiitc Co contact me. 



Sincerely yours , 




Office for Civil Uights 



Enclosure 



CC: Chief State School Office 

Regional Civil Rishts Director 
Ms, Jo Jacobs 
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♦ DEPARTMi-UT Or HCIALTM, LDUCATION. AMD Wul.r ARE 

OFFICE or 11 IC SECRCT/.RY 
. WASHINGTON. U.C. aC?.01 ' 



JiJL J v ia/3 



Ms. Jo Jacobs, Chairperson * . ■ • ■ . » 

Committee to Study Sex Discrimination 
Kalamazoo Public Schools 
732 Garland 

Kalamazoo, Michigan ^9008 , . • 

Dear Ms. Jacobs; 

Secretary Weinberger has asked me to respond to your May 29, 1973, 
letter to him concerning a Kalamazoo Public School reading program 
your cocnittcc regards as discriminatory because it uses textbooks 
containing sex stereotypes. ifou asked Secretary Vainberger to consider 
your letter a formal complaint under Title IX of the Education .V,r,end- 
oents of 1972. * . 

As you may know, the Office for Civil Sights is responsible for 
enforcing Title IX which prohibits discrii?.ination on the basis of 
sex In federally assisted edugation pro^rfr.s and activities, including 
those of local public school districts. Tho regulation implementing 
Title IX compliance currently is being drafted, and I anticipate its 
publication by the end of the' sum.T.er. Ilcvever, until the rcsulation 
Is Issued, this Office has adopted, on an interim basis,' the following 
policy relative to complaints vrhich allege Title IX violations. 
Complaints received by the Office for Civil Rights * allowing actions 
clearly contrary to the provisions or Title IX, x.*ill be invosti gated 
as soon as staff becor.es available. .Conversely, those Title IX 
complaints alleging discriminatory actions xchich, in this Office's 
Opinion arc not clearly subject to the jurisdiction of Title XX, 
will be retained for review alter the Title IX imp] cr.:en ting rc&ulation 
Is published. ' ■ ■ 

Tlie regulation, of course, will help define the scope of Title IX 
cnforccciont by the Office for Civil' Rights. ^Hierc thnt scope does 
»<>t extend to an allofjcd action or activity, the conplninant vill. be 
notified. Miere the rc'sulntion does prcbibit an a3 3ur;cd action cr 
activity, die complaint vill be invest it».nod and the: ooM?l.->.lnar.t 
notified of the invcj-.ciant iv. -sujts anc! cny eniorcc-ont oii'ortr.. 
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■The Office for Civil Rights has not determined at this time if your 
■principsil ccrplnint, the use by a school district of tc:<tbooks allegedly 
containing sc::ual stereotypes » comei; within the authority of Title IX. 
Consequently, the decision to investigate your conplaint is being 
postponed until the Title IX regulations are published. 

For your information, however, I am enclosing a copy of a letter which 
I Bent to Dr. Willian D. Coats, Superintendent, Kalamazoo Public 
Schools, requesting that he review the findings and conclusions of 
■your comnittee. As you will note, if, after considering your complaint* 
Dr. Coats and the Board of Education still intend to adopt the Houghton- 
Mifflin Reading Program, I have asked him to furnish this Office with 
the reasons why he and the Board do not believe your coircaittec's 
complaint is valid. 

As eoon as the Title IX regulations are published, I , or a member of 
my staff, will contact you concerning the status of your complaint. 
Meanwhile, please let me know if 1 can be of any further assistance 
in this matter. 



^_jSlncerely yours, 



Peter E, Holmes 
Director 

Office for Civil Rights 



.Enclosure 
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August 23. 1973 



Mr. Pctor E. Holmes, Director 
Office for Civil Rights 

Department of Health, Education, and V7elfare 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Dear Mr. Holmes: ' 

I received your letter of July 17, 1973 and a copy of the May 29, 1973 
complaint, filed vith the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by Ms. Jo Jacobs on behalf of the Committee to Study Sex Discrinlnation 
in the Kalamazoo Public fjchools. The complaint by the committee alleges 
that our district by adopting the Houphton Mifflin Reading System is 
thereby usijif; textbooks ccntrtinlna, s,ex stcrcQCyp.es ..In ylc?lfT{:ion . of 
TluXe^iX .o.v.,tiie. liducaLioJi Ameucinionts or i^/^. As chief administrative 
"oiixcer rcprc:C€Uting the Kalamazoo iioaiu Education and the citizens 
of Kalamazoo, I do not agree that our recently adopted Houghton Mifflin 
Reading System or our action to adopt the system is in violation of 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, P. L. 92.-318. 

In your letter you requested that if the Board of Education adopted 
the Houghton Mifflin Reading Sy'ntom you would like me to furnish your 
office with reasons why the Board of Educaticn and I do not believe the 
comnaittee's complaint is valid. The Kalamazoo Board of Education unani- 
mously approved the selection of the Houghton Mifflin Reading System on 
May 21, 1973 at the recommendation of the Elementary Reading , Study Com- 
mittee. The tesits and supplementary materials have been purchased and 
at this moment arc being distributed to the twenty-four elementary schools. 
In preparation for writing this letter X have had numerous conferences 
with many people who were responsible for recommending and implemcntirg 
the new reading program. Based on these conferences I provide you below 
with considerable background and rationale regarding the finail selection 
of the Houghton Mifflin Reading System. . \^ 

The formation of an Elementary Reading Study Committee was approved in 
January, 1972. On March 21 of the same year the planning committee 
recommended that every elementary (24) school staff select one classroom 
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teacher to represent thpm. In addit^^n, reading specialists, elemen- 
tary principals, central administrators, secondary teachers, and special 
education teachers were appointed to. serve on the committee, 

\ 

Three special groups were requested to send representatives — P.T.A, Mothers' 
Study Council, Kalaiuazoo City Education Association, and the Committee to 
Study Sex Discrimination, The P.T.A. Mothers* Study Council appointed 
two people, and they were very active on the planning committee as well 
as on the study committee. The invitation to the sex discrlTnination group 
was accepted and a representative was to attend; however, one represen- 
tative attended on%y one meeting. A reminder to the conunittce that no 
one was attending did not result in representation. 

In the fall of 1972 the planning committee asked the sex discrimination 
conunlttee to present their research about the stereotyping of sex roles in 
current reading programs. At the November 29, 1972 session Ms, Jan Jeffery 
made a few brief introductory comments and the meeting was adjourned to 
Washington Elementary School V7here Ms. Jacobs presented a slide presentation 
and narration of the Scott, Foresroan Reading Proi^ram. The reading study 
coronittee was very impressed by the ey.posure of certain scxint attitudes 
existing in the series. To some degree, and because of this meeting, a 
statement was placed in the final text evaluation instrument regarding the 
Stereotyping of sex roles. 

During the 1972-73 school year seven reading series were piloted in differ- 
ent schools in Kalamazoo. Teachers used the materials in their classrooms 
and reported back to subcommittees and to the total study committee. From 
the seven pilot reading programs three were selected for additional in- 
depth study by the committee. The three were Ai.ierlcan Book Company, 
Lyons & Carnahan, and ^'aughton Mifflin. 

Because the study committee wanted as much input as possible from all 
sources, they declared a three-week period of "open revicv?" to everyone 
in the school district to come to a central place to review and give the 
committee their comments on. the series up for evaluation. Letters were 
sent home to parents asking for their help in making the important decision. 
The three-week "open review" was vrcy worthwhile, and 1 am sure the eval- 
uations of the citizens helped greatly in the final decision. 

With that brief background about the role of the Elementary' Reading Study 
Committee, the following is my response to some of the conceme tha 
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Ms« Jacobs writes about In her fotria^pomplaint to you datcid Mny 29, 1973. 
In the second paragraph of her coverTtottcr, Ms « Jacobs stated chat 
$30,000.00 would come from state and/or federal funds. I made that state- 
ment on the information made available to ir;0 at that time. It has now 
been determined that $2,033.<'«9 has been nr>c.d from federal fund's for 
this purpose. I further point cut that the Deparf.mcnl of Hcullh, Education, 
and Welfare has given full approval to the Houghton Mifflin Re.-. 'ling Program 
under the provisions of Title T.II, Section 306, EltDicntary/Secoutlary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as ameudcd. 

Ms. Jacobs alleges In her Preliminary Stfiteraent of the Discuc.-H.on of 
Preliminary Findings that examination of the reading 5;ystem ndopued by 
the district took place between May 10 and May lA, 19 /'i when program mater- 
ials first became available to them. As I stated previously, i './aerials 
were available from the time the comajittoe v;as formed In Janu-iry, 1972, 
and members of the committee wei-c most u-elconie to visit clasr.roc:::s during 
the school year 1972-73 to observe students using tlie materiulj; end talk 
to teachers and students about the effectiveness of the syaten. 

I now react at sorceJength to the Inltir.l Findings sec^iions of the complaint. 
The opeclficd shortc jralngs listed on page 2 under Numeral 1 are. limited 
to the readers for Grades 5 and 6 and to biographical selections and 
references. Unfortunately, it Is an incon trover tibic fact th;:t in the 
past a much larger percentage of men then women achieved las tins fame, un- 
doubtedly because there has been generally in Western culturcfj of the past 
the sort of sex discrimination that we now hope to eliminate. V/e believe 
the sex dlscrlniination conrnittec should also have eor.uidered the biograph- 
ical sketches of twenty female story authors that are found in Ca£cuC/CC>6 
and Images. Most of these were written by the authors themselves and 
consequently pro trey successful women of the present day. Mt^ny of these 
reveal strong roles these women have plnyo.d other than that of authorship. 
For example, children who read these learn that Elaine Konlg5:berg has a 
degree in chemistry, has worked as a laboratory researcher, and has even 
managed a laundry in addition to raising a family. Christine Price lives 
in Vermont in a house that she herself designed. Anne Huston, besides being 
a successful movie, stage, and television actress, has organijced a company 
of actors to perform children's plays In Miiw York City. Hazel Wilson 
reviews children's books for a Washington newspaper. Anita Daniel has 
traveled all over the world as a feature xrriter for newspapers and maga- ^ 
zlnes. Interviewing kings, statesmen, and Dr. Albert Schv;eltzer. Shlrlee We^Traan 
was an ad writer for a department store. Suzanne ^^artel has been a nev;spaper 
reporter. Jeanne Bendick Is a co-producer with her liusband of educational 
films. Jean Lee Lathan tralm^d Signal Corps Inspectors during V/orld War II. 
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Although we would not dispute the C.ict that the percentage of selections 
In the sericf; contalnj'nj; main characters of the female sex Is lower than 
we wish it were, our ovn research Joads us to question seriously the figures 
given in the complaint. There arc, in the entire series, 192 selections con- 
taining main character.'; classifivihle as either male or female. Of these, 
125 or 65% have only njalo main characters; 2^f or 12.5% have only female 
main characters; 43 or 22.5% have both male and female main characters. 
Thus, 67 or 35% have as ruiin characters one or more females. These discre- 
pancies with the sex dj .'icrimination coraniittee'a figures may result from the 
fact that the coinmlttac was probably considering only stories as such and 
not plays or biographies. At any rate, a figure of 35% is much closer to 
the desired 50% than the committee's figure of 20%. 

As for the first prepriner, although the girl Jill is a rather subordinate 
character, it should be pointed out that she is supposed to be much younger 
than the boys .ind ind:fcates strength by being the one to think of a pro- 
blem solution which, unfortunately and through no fault of hers, does not 
work out.. The Houghton Mifflin Company infornis us that for the next revi- 
sion of this y cries, this ,Tcquenc« of stories has already been rewritten 
and re-lllu£tratcd to contain two strong girl characters and two boy 
characters. As for the belated introduction of the word a major con- 

sideration in determining the sequence of word introductions was the 
relative frequency of words in printed matter; and the word 6k& does iiot 
at present occur as frequently in printed matter as either Zt or hd* See 
the article by Dr. Kucera in the AmoJUaan HoA^jagz, VA^ctLoncuxy for cooro- 
boration. 

The reader entitled SccACtA, intended for use with average second-graders, 
admittedly gives the least recognition to women of all the books In the 
series and it is our understanding that a very thorough overhaul is sche- 
duled for the next major revision on which work has already begun. In 
this connection it should be pointed out that the nature of textbook pub- 
lishing does not permit oiajof changes to be made overnight or even in a 
few months, as teacher *s guides and workbooks have to correlate with the 
readers, and a sensible control has to be exercised over the introduction 
of new words at the earliest levels. / 

The example given from the fifth-grade reader is an unfair quote out of 

context. Anyone who reads the immediately preceding context will see that 

Deedee and Elmira, two typical fifth grade girls, had been good-naturedly 

poking fun at the boys. Naturally, the boys — just as typical — poked 

fun back in kind. This quote is taken from a story, "The Computer Triumphs 

Again," that should rate high marks from the committee, since it tells of 

a woman baseball coach who is a decisive leader with a professional approach. 
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I'hc criticisms made here are limited .t;o a consideration o£ occupations 
In which wontcn are portrayed as bein^'cngagcid. Yet It would seem that the 
words ab'ititic^, ViCLit'jf iwtQJitiitL t and ac.tcu6ttC6 encompass much more 
than a consideration of occupations represented. For c^nmple, leader- 
ship traits are demonstrated by Pnm on pages 27-38 and by the organizer 
of the treasure hunt on pages 39-49 of P^Hcr^fli(A.i ; by Sue on pages 7-21 
in V,<linbom\ by Loo Ling on pagcjs 29-42 of SiQnp06tii\ by both granny 
and Hetty on pages 259-288 of Rcx'.U''L(i4 ; by the girl on pages 9-3A and by 
the grandniother on pa[.jc:5 196-276 of Viz^tax by the mother on pages A28-A37 
of Koie^c/o 6 cope; by Harriet Tubman on pages l^iA-155> by the two girls on 
pages 223-233, and by the woman coach on pages A26-A37 of IinagCA; and by 
the grandmother on pajjns 216-225 cf GoLCLX-iu, Furthermore, the reference 
to our 1970 Knlamazoi. Census, In criticizing the readers for not speci- 
fying the occupations of working mothers in such stories as "Saturday 
Surprise" aud "Evan's Corner" seems IrrelevnnL, since that census apparently 
does not specify the occupations either but lnr^rely states what percent of 
women over sixteen woiU outside the home. 

I am sure that Houghton Mifflin In future revisions and editions will 
make every effort to achieve a better balance vrith regard to the occupa- 
tional reprercntatlon of women, but they should not be expected to do so 
to the extent of making the series unrealistic to both children and adults. 
A basal reading serlcr. is much more than a career education series. Its 
purpose is primarily to teach the reading skills which children V7lll need 
to read most efficiently and effectively In all phases of their lives as 
responsible citizens. 

Mr. Jack Hamilton, Director of Elementary Instruction, has organii:cd a 
Materials Review Committee composed of four i;!C:mbers of the Committee to 
Study Sex Discrimination in the Kalamazoo Public Schools, an elementary 
teacher, an elementary principal » an Instructional specialist, a reading 
skills teacher, and an Instructional media supervisor. This committee 
completed their fourth meeting on .^ugust 8, and I am meeting today v;ith the 
eomralttee for a progress report. Previous reports coming to me Indicate 
a spirit of cooperation and rapid progress rtii'.arding the achievement of 
goals as decided by the group at Its first meeting. 

The teacher's guides for the entire program have been studied and appro- 
priate changes in the use of certain words and questions will be presented 
to teachers during staff inservlce meetings. We have received excellent 
cooperation from the Houghton Mifflin editorial staff, which culminated 
In a two-day visit to Kalamazoo from Mr. John Ridley, Edl tor-In-Chief . 
Their research staff has provided us with updated material that has been 
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recommcndod by approved book publishers including the Feminist Press, 
'ihe updated material v;ill be available to fiUafC members when they return 
• this month. 

Be assured that I «Tm not antaROntstic to the views and work of the sex 
discrimination study comniittce. On the contiary the coniratttee has had 
a positive influence with respect to the elimination of sex discrimination 
in the communicy and in this school systora. I share the committee's 
desire to change educational programs and practices so that all young 
women can develop the banic skills and understandings necessary to com- 
pete for jobs and for higher education - in csscnee, Co gain control of 
their o\m destiny. From a selfish point of view I have this corcmitraent 
most personally as it applies to my own three daughters. However, in my 
opinion, the prim/iry function of a reading program is to teach the skills 
of reading. The vehicJp ro teach that skill is the story, and I believe 
the story should provide relevant and realir-tic models that portray 
American society as it is presently structured. 

It is my intention to alert teachers, special instructional staff ar.d 
principals to be a\tnrc not only of the type of discriit^>.>iation that we 
have been discussing, hut of discrimination In all arcus of our living 
together as a community. To be more specific I will afik every principal, 
both elementary and secondary, to be alert to sex diHcrlmi nation in all 
activities, including texts, and to list the elimination of sex discri- 
mination as one of many perfornance objectives for the coming school year. 

Finally, Mr. Holmes, I invite you to observe first hand what is beir^ 
accomplished in terms of eliminating sex discrimination as well as many 
other areas in which vje feel we are making F.ignif leant progress, tf I 
can be of further assistance please feel free to contact me. 



Sincerely, 




William D. Coats 
.Superintendent 
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The National Association of Second ar y School Prin cipals 

Association Drive • Reston, Virginia 22091 • Tel; 703-860-0200 



November 12,* 1973 



The Honorable Walter F. Mondale 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Mondale: 

Thank you for lnvltl*ig our views on your Bill S.2518, the Women's Education 
Equity Act, which you recently Introduced In the Senate. 

Certainly our Association fully supports the purpose of the bill as you state 
It In your letter, . mely, the elimination of discrimination In education on 
(he basis of sex. Discrimination, In the sense of preference of one group of 
persons over another group on a basis u^r elated to the purposes for which the 
choice Is rnade^ Is Indefensible, and such discrimination on the basis of sex 
Is as unreasonable and distasteful to me and to our members as It Is when 
based on race, religion, or nationality. 

I note, however, that the purpose Indicated In the bill Itself Is phrased In 
a slightly different way (Sec. 2[b]): 

"it Is the purpose of this Act, In order to provide educational 
equity £dr women In this country..." then setting forth the means 
to be employed. 

If the wOi s "educational equity" are Intended to mean the elimination of 
unfair discrimination, and hence equal opportunity, we are, as already stated 
fully supportive of this purpose. If, on the other hand, the words "educational 
equity" are to be defined In some more narrow or arithmetical sense, to be 
measured only by counting the numbers of persons of each "gender In certain 
positions or at certain salary levels, then NASSP must express some reserva- 
tions. 

Ordinarily, I would not anticipate such a definition of "educational equity" 
nor find such Intent In the bill from reading Its text. Some of the material 
Introduced Into the record In support of the bill, and In explanation of It, 
however, has given rise to my concern. It Is stated, for example. In support 
of the finding of discrimination In education that the U. S. Office of Educa- 
Lion reported that women comprise 22.5 per cent of the nation's post^secondary 
faculty and receive average salaries that are almost $2500 less than their male 
counterparts. While the point Is not then elaborated, the implication appears 
to be that the female teachers are not only being discriminated against In 
salaries, but In selection as well, because they make up more than half the 
population, but make up less than one-quarter of the faculties. 



Serving a'/ A< inistrators m Secondary Educatior 
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This appears to be over-slmpllf Icatlon on both counts. Before the disparity 
In average salaries can be accepted as evidence of discrimination, one would 
have to know what the levels of training and experience were of the two groups* 
As Indicated in the article by Andrew Barnes about secondary schools. In which 
fosale teachers were reported to have received lower salaries than males, Hr* 
Barnes notes It was not ponslble to assess the causes. Similarly In regard 
to female representation on faculties, the key factor omitted from considers* 
tlon Is the desire of Individuals themselves to seek these positions. With** 
out knowing how many women sought employment on faculties and how many were 
refused, we really cannot know the degree to which their under-representatlon 
Is the result of discrimination. Women are also severely under- represented In 
the ranks of dock workers and professional football players, but, so far, no 
one has alleged that this Is the result of discrimination against women. It 
seems far more likely that women have not chosen these occupations. 

While the situation Is far less clear**cut In education. It may be that the 
under- representation of women on college faculties Is also due as much to 
the choices of women as It Is to discrimination against them. Certainly, 
this has been so In the cases of secondary school principals, where again 
a statistic is cited as evidence of discrimination. 

It is certainly likely that there have been cases in which school boards 
or superintendents have discriminated against women applying for principal- 
ships, but we in NASSP know, from our own experience, that all too often 
women have not sought these positions. This was also reported to Mr. Barnes 
by school officials in Prince George's and Fairfax Counties in Virginia, and 
he does not challenge the statement. All too often, in both cases, the low 
number of feoiale appointments has been the result of the expectation on both 
sides of seeing the appointment of men based on past experience. To the 
extent that S.2518 would encourage change in these expectations, our Associa** 
tlon would be in full accord. 

NASSP has, indeed, exercised its own ^initiative in this regard by organizing 
leadership training sessions for assistant principals in which special efforts 
have been made to involve women members of our Association. Certainly federal 
support for further training efforts of this kind would be welcome. In short, 
we are solidly in support of anything which expands equal opportunity for 
women in education. We think that S.251d sets forth a number of constructive 
methods of accomplishing this end. 

We would oppose, however, any attempt to use its provisions and resources 
to force over**slmplif led and mechanical solutions to a complex problem at 
the cost of educational quality. If, for example, it were used to seek out 
and punish educational institutions which did not employ some stated per- 
centage of women for particular positions, or did not pay all Incumbents at 
the same level, regardless of training, experience or demonstrated competence! 
we would wish to be recorded in opposition. 
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Again* the NASSP coaMndi you for taking declBive action on discriminatory 
procaduraa vhlch could ihorfchange fellow principal! • Your continuing 
leadership In the U. S. Senate In sponsoring appropriate legislation In 
support of our schools and colleges la very Buch appreciated. 



Sincerely yours » 



Oven B. Kleman 
Executive Secretary 
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Senator Walter F* Mondale 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D* C*. 20510 

Dear Senator Mondale s 

The National Council of Admin^itrative Women in Education 
<NCAWE) is happy to respond to your letter of October 26 
and to have the opportunity to comnent on your bill "Wo- 
men's Education Equity Act*** 

Although the NCAWE applauds the purpose of the bill, we 
believe that as stated it is a little too general in its 
position* 

We see as strengths of the bill the provision for programs 
for getting in touch with women in the community who have 
been long out of circulation in the educational world* 

The bill's biggest weakness, in our estimation, seems to 
be the inclusion of plans to examine all text book mate- 
rials* We are aware that such studies^iave been done and 
are available In the community to the school boards* 

We see a review of all materials as too expensive and time 
consuming when there are other methods which can be 
utilized and which %rauld seem to have greater impact upon 
women's educational opportunities* For example, we sug- 
gest that guidlines for drafting new materials into carri- 
cula irauld be more effective and less expensive* 

Our 60 year old organization has been distressed by the 
decline in numbers and percent of women/lBministrative 
positions <see enclosed copy of article from Washington 
post of 10/15/73 based on research of this organization) , 
anT'therefore, we are delighted that the proposed legis- 
lation contains recommendations for greater employment 
of women in executive and administrative positions at all 
levels* 

NCMffi would like t o be included in the li st of organiza- 

ti o hs ' ftUP D Ortina tne 66ai8 ^f v-VklU UMr^fi yri M Hn »>^ in 

your address to the Senate on October 2, 1973* We would 
appreciate very much having this letter included in the 
record of the hearings on this bill* 

Sincerely, 

C. Fern Rltter, President 
NCAWE 
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Novenber 13, 1973 

Senator Walter F. Nondale 

Attn* Bllen Hoffman 

Subcommittee on Children and Youth, 

U.S. Senate 

443 Old Senate Office Building 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Senator Nondale: 

Sociologists for Women in Society, a national association 
of over 1,000 sociologists, strongly urges the passage of the 
Women's Educational Equity Act, S* 2518, a bill designed to 
help eliminate discrimination in the United states' educational 
system. 

Study after study by sociologists, psychologists and 
educators have documented the degree of sex discrimination 
which exists in America's institutions of higher education 
and elementary and secondary schools. Among the many recent 
studies which document the sexism which exists in the United 
States* educational institutions ares Lenore J. Weitzman, 
Deborah Eifler, Elizabeth Hokada, and Catherine Ross, "Sex* 
Role Socialization in Picttare Books for Preschool Children," 
American Jouitial of Sociology , Vol. 77 , No. 6, May 1972; Betty 
FranXXe Klrscnner, "Introducing Students to Women's Place in 
Society," American Journal of Sociology , Vol. 78 , No. 4, 
January 1973; Pamela Roby, "Institutional Barriers to Women 
Students in Higher Education," in Alice K. Rossi and Ann Calder- 
wood (eds).. Academic Women on the Move , New YorX: Russell Sage, 
1973; and Pamela Roby, "Women and American Higher Education," 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science > 
Vol. 404 , November 1972 (copies of the latter two studies by 
myself are enclosed and you are welcome to include them within 
the hearings. 

The time has now come for social policy makers ai:d social 
scientists to cease documenting the bruttle facts conceA-nlng • 
the sexism which exists in our nation and to begin doing some- 
thing about them. The Women's Educational Equity Act, S. 2518, 
would establish a program of grants and contracts to educational 
institutions, including colleges, universities, state and local 
education agencies and public and nonprofit groups. These grants 
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could be used in developing new curriculum materials and in 
developing and distributing textbooks, tests, and other non- 
sexist materials to be used in vocational education and career 
counseling. 

Sociologists for Women in Society urges the U.S. Senate 
to act upon and pass S. 2518^ a critically needed measure # as 
quickly as possible. 



Respectfully yours. 



Pamela Roby, 

Co-chair, Social Issues Committee, 
Sociologists for Women in Society 
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800 SUH« Nat«on«l Bjnii Piaia • Evantion. Ill 60?01 • (312) 800-7730 



Nmabar 13, 1973 



TW HoQorabla Wttlter P< Mondalc 
ttalttd Statta Sanata 
U3 Old Stnata Office ftulldlng 
Washington, D.C. 20S10 

Oaar Frits: 

Thank ynu for your kind letter and re«iiie«t for our coammta on S. 251S, 
the "UiHMn'a Education Equity Act.*' 

NSBA la Indeed aupportlva of the general concept of equality of educational 
opportunltlaa for all. We have been concerned with ao«e of tha practlcea vithln 
tha educational covninlty aa they affut weacn. Our praaldent, Barbara Relnera, 
has appointed a apaclal 1IS8A coMlttee^on the atatua of nonen In education. We 
are generally In support of S. 2518, but do have aoac problens with the bill 
In Ita current fom. 

Sec. 2(a) atatea that Congress flnda that preacnt education prograas sre 
**iaequltable as they relate to uoaen.** While Inequity does exist, to stste ss 
this Inpllea that all prograoe are Inequitable la a coaplete condeanatlon of what 
steps have been tsken of s corrective nature. Ua would therefore change the 
section to Indlcste that Inequities do exist. 

Section 3 Is sccepcable In Its current fora. We 4o support ths estsbllshsient 
of the council In the Office of Education rsther than In any other agency. We would 
change Sec. 3(e)(1) so that the council shall advise both the Coenlaaloner and 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Section 4 provides us with the aost problem. First, progrsns seen to 
be shifted to the Secr«tsry of Reslth, Educstlon snd Welfare, rather then to 
Cosnlssloner of Educstlon. Ue prefer the CoDnlssloner of Hducstlon handle sll 
educational programs including those for women. Plesse besr in mind that sny 
progrsn administered by the Coonlssloner of EducsLlon cornea within the purview 
of the General Provisions Act and thus Is somewhst protected from polltlcsl chicanery. 
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S«c. should hw ehantod to that •ppllcatlons on Mdo to tho 
CoaBlaalooor. Ua vould alao dalata provlalofls in tKa paragraph tivlog ch« 
Admlnlacraclofi ragul«Ci>ry outhoricy. Rowvirar* wa would prafar that any 
protraa for application by local achool diatricta ba h^ndlad throuth a atata 
plaa rathar than throtigh diract application. I will d al with that probl«« 
agaitt w|]^ I diacuaa Saction 11. 

S«c. 4(a)(3) appaara to ba a auiintananca of affort provlaion but it 
doea not aaka aanaa for a prograa aa aaall aa thia ona. Tha concapt of 
**auppIaMnt not auppUnt** is vary nacaaaary for a larg* forauU grant prograa 
auch aa Tit la I of ESEA* but not for a projact grant prograa. 

Sac. 4(f> atataa that any otgaaiiation or group acaking funda mat aubait 
an annual raport to tha Sccratary of fadaral funda axpcodad. Thia provlaion ia 
too broad if it includea all funda. Thara ara alraady raqulraaanta for raporta 
undar tha Equal Caployaant Opportunity Cnaalaalon (EEO-S) aa wall aa raporta 
froa varioua othar fadaral prograaa. lndaed» wa ooca bant on a ayriad of 
ovar lapping raport Ing ayataaa. Thia aub-aactlon ahould ba liaitad to a raport 
on funda uaad under tha prograa. 

Wo applaud Saction 5 aa an absolute nacaaatty. 

S9ctiott 6 gives us s grest desl of concern. A school district's use of 
funda are llaitad by a Isrga nuabsr of provisions, rcporta and controla undar 
Section 4. Hovevcr* tha authority of tha Secretary undar Section 6 haa really 
no liaita and the rscipianta are under no control. We therefore object to the 
incluaion of Section 6 In the bill. 

We have no objections to Sections 7-10 inclusive and indeed ve like 
Saction 8. 

Section 11 doea raise soae questions for it provides for a single appropriation 
for sll applicsnts in all classifications. Ths Secretary of Health* Education and 
Uelf ar: haa coaplste authority to transfer aoney between and aaong prograas. M 
would stipport a separate appropriation for eleaentary and secondary educstion* 
another for higher education end s third for private non-profit sgsncies or 
orgs ni tat Ions. School districts do nor have ths funds to hire experte in 
grantsmenship. To place local education in covpetition with higher education 
neans that for all prscticsl purposes school districts sre excluded froa the 
prograa end if we really wish to sake enroads on descrialnation* we should 
begin in the early school years. 



Sincerely. 



August U. Steinhilbir 
Assistant Executive Director. Federsl Relecions 
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I Prom the Wftshlnfflon rout, 8«pt. 15. 107.1] 
Women Ijow I'owui in Tublic Honooui 
(By Andmr Barnes) 

Women iire vanlnhlnfc from the ndiiilnliitrntlve Icndenihip of American public 
m'hoolii. Scnrfely more Ituiii one high Mchool princliml In a hiindreci Ih n womiiii. 
Rveu in elementary achooK where 86 per cent of teachers are women, 80 per 
mit of the prlnclimlN are men. 

Maoitlon hSM tnidltlnnally a womiin*H fleM. Am rmntly the eiirly 
IOTiOh. women were in rhnnce of most irnide Mchr>olji ami their nnmbetN werv nab- 
iitantlal amour the administrators of high schools and Junior hltfba 

Kx|iliiniitlonH cf why men lire (*oiiiing to dominate the KchooN «tort witli the 
higher tnichlng salarlex that have attfUi'ted more iiml tiioru iiien Into the 
|>rofcHtNlon over the last 20 yearn. 

Men riHe quickly to the top, c^oncludefi a succeHSful woman ndmlnlHtmtor, as 
*'n matter of altitude." 

Another top offlrlal, a miin, calls It **typlcat, unthinking chauvlnlRm.** 

Whatever U» rnufte, the pnttem of unequal advancement is dear from the 
flgnroM : 

Of nearly 10.000 nenlor high 8chool prlndpalH In America, only 222, or 1.4 per 
cent, lire women. Tn'o yeurs ago It was three per cent. In lOGO it was h\x per cent. 

In ItKK). r)ft i)er i*eiit of elementary principals were women. Only 10.6 per cent 
Hfe womc*n today. 

It doo8 not appear that women are becoming less qnallfied. During this same 
IierltHl. women earning advanced degrees, one of the main qualifications for ad- 
vancement, multiplied sixfold. 

The change to male leadership has come somewhat more slowly to the Wash- 
ington area, where women still liold 51 percent of the elementary prlndpalshli)8. 
In tlie city. 70 per cent of grade school prindpals are women. 

In the Washington suburbs, however, only one of 70 high school prindpals Is 
a woman, and only five of 100 Janior high principals. 

Across the country, the last 25 years have seen the elimination of nearly 60,000 
schools, mostly small and rural and headed by women, which is one reason the 
number of women administrators has shrunk. 

Perhaps the most dramatic trend has been the numl>er of men entering teach- 
ing. In 1040, 22 per cent of teachers in the U.S. were men. fiy 1006, the propor- 
tion bad grown to 81 per cent. 

Men lire concentrated at the high school level, where th^ have been the 
majority since 1057-58, according to the National Education Association. Men 
now are 54 per cent of high school teachers. Women still make up 85 per cent 
of the elementary teaching force. 

The National Council of Administrative Women in Education, having studied 
these figures, concludes : 

"The patterns of discrimination are pervasive and many women fall under 
their influence. They too become convinced that n job with real growth potential 
wouhl be too demanding.** 

Ill a report entitled "Where are the women superintendents?* the council 
describes "ui:.vrltten policies** excluding women In belief that men are the 
"natural leaders** because men have families to support, women are too emo* 
tional and boys need father figures. 

Discrimination is seldom recognized or acknowledged, the report finds, because 
men run school systems "and successful men, as well as unsuccessful men, have 
difficulty in understanding the intricacies of sex discrimination.** 

As sex discrimination comes to be more widely discussed, uncritical acceptance 
of it will diminish, and protests by local women*s rights groups have begun to 
raise the Issue around the country. 

(293) 
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ttarlmni Hlwitiorr. Wniihlnirton'ii newly fi|f|iolntMl M-honl ftiiperlnti^iljfit nml 
tlM* hlithiKt mftkliiit woiiWM l«inil wlinol omdol In the wtintrjr, finrii tlii' filtiuitlim 
ntfiy itfl wi»iw iMH^tinc firlUNil Mirollmmtii arr fnlllnn ond tinHtlnir H» ari* hnni 

*"*M!vtirni«vor tlion''« n merrily of Jnlm, wiitm*n nrr i»nt/' jmjrfi Mm. Hlwnn»tv. 

I^HTil »ehw»l |»rn«onnel i»mrlnlM my tUvy off iwklnit wottM*n Uf |»n»nif»ti;. 
jwt vrry feu women n|>|ilrlni? for |»rlncl|ifilrilil|iii at the m^-ondiiry leveK nnyn 
Carl Mi'MIIInn of Trince «e«»rgeV» 'Hie mimWe wotnen vxlM Imt Uo iu»t uiniiy. 
Hayn John Srhrerk of Fnlrfiix. 

lIlMTlmlnntion tliat keefiM women Tumi i»n»motloii U ex|»lleltly Uleiwl. ami litt>^ 
lN*en ulnre 1072. The remilatlnns* and forms tqielliiiic out what the iti»venmieMt 
intenclM t« ilo have not yet lieen i»nl»liiihefl. however. 

riitll that happemi. the deimrtmcnt of Health. Kdueath»n ami Welfare ami 
the F^iurtl Kmployment 0|tportunlty C*i>mmlMHii»n will not tmv«» a ifimprehenjilve 
view of the situation. . . # 

••It may lie that there In mniimnt wx illHcrimlnnthm." iMiyn IVU r UolnieH ui 
the tMni-e fi»r fivll ItltfhtH at IlKW. hut then* will have to lie proven lawn for 
hiM offlfe to aet. ^ .... # 

Iii»pil proof will l»e made mow eompllcatetl l»y the fiiet that, aniike the of 
raeitilly w»irrt>imt«l Mc*hm>| MyMti*mii In the South, there have tieen no lawn (*r mien 
f^tatini; a |H»llfy or prefen»mv for men. 

ft may take n% inneh »•« 111 yeiim for the h*imt Imn on xex «liM*riminiition to leau 
to the **iinderMtamlini;. awnrenenM and moral ohllpition** that ena hrlni; real 
rhiitiffe. lloliiieft extlmntm 

Itep. Kdlth CSreen (D-Ore.). a prime mover In amending ant I -fllm^rlml nation 
lefrishitlon »i» It wi»nlil if»ver wh«H»l employi*t>M. myn It In her liellef the main qiiall- 
nention for pn»niotlon tn KchoolH Is to "wear tnnwem and e<»arh athtetiex." 

In the lonK nm ai'.vam*ement for women may open up. Iiut meanwhile mon* 
johs in other flehlj» are o|N*nini; to women and the w-IumiN may "end up worne 
than hefore.'* Mrs. Green Mitd. 

Sex dlRcrimlnatioii. nhe «iyH ."is one of the reasons we're in all tlie tnnthle 
we're in. The best women leave. l)eoaO!ie they know therein no chance for proaio- 

tiOM.** 
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(From the New York Times. Jan. 8. 1072) 
Mothers Carry Women's Lib Message to Grade School 
(By Lisa llnmttiel) 
\Vomen\s lib befrun to show up in the elementary ffrades. 

A jjroup of mothers whose children go to the Woodward School. In the 
Clinton Uill section of Brooklyn have organized themselves Into a group called 
the Sex Roles Committee. The private, co-oducatloiml school is described by Its 
director as "a little left cif center" in the siiectnim of orthodox to experimental. 

The committee, whose 15 to 20 active members are mothers of children up 
through the mUUUe grades, niny lie the only one of Its kind around at the moment. 
Since it began In Septeml»er. 11^70. it has lieen bringing to the attention of the 
teacherft, the ways in which children, but mostly gIrlH. are limited through social 
and traditional attitudes that arc passed on. or reinforced, by the school. 

The mothers say that almost every phase of schooling contributes to this in 
some way : the curriculum, the reading material, the ways in which children are 
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iw^9urt^fn*^^—^^r not em'ttUTUiiiH\~to rvlnio, it play, fi> work nnrf Uj i^jprpw tUm- 
Hi*[um. The iiiutluTM n\H*y UvWow that Hex t.vplriK 1m further Inlliifiicoit hy the 
uiin»n>wioiiM iittltU(h*H of teiirherH. 

(Ill ti ri-tviit ••vpiilnif, nhii* uipnilK*r8 of thi» wuumlttoe— iiifist <if thrin w(»mvn*H 
lih iiioiiiIhth — luH for niii* of their uionthly ineetlnKH, nmi they uinde it <-lear 
Ht the oOtMet thut they did itot hlentlfy thcaiwi'lvcN cither hy tbtlr hutflrandA* 
Hrht iiiiiiM*H or hy (lM*lr hiiHlmntrs |irof«»HNlon. Aiii] uliiio^t nil prrfvrrnl the hoiiorle. 
Mh. 

A1j<m> lit the Jiieethi); were Miir»;aret iMt%) llluhni, it fetirher at the s4'h(H»l 
who 4H*tM Ualsim U'twin*!) the t^roiip tiTid the mcImhiI ntntf, tiiul Uiith Klshiiiati, the 
iiMHistaiit iHrei'tor. Tho mi^H'tiii}; t(Mik plact* at the home of (he M-ti(HirH dfnM-tor. 
(•ertriiih* cioltlstein. In whom ttie (rn>u|) has finiiul n Kyinpathetlc, hut eiiiitlouH, 
«'nr. 



"At first, we wen* worrirtl," said the director, "ahimt how muoh the parent* 
Would want to take over the running 4»f the wh^tol If th_»y were Invited In." 

•Hut we reallziMl/' wild Vivian rbell. mother of a ^rl of H and another 2, 
**that ultimately deciRions ul>out the tk'bool were up to the staff. When dealing 
with them, we always put im tlu^se kid eloves. . . /' 

Notnhle hy their ahsenee. hi>wever. were the fathers of the chttdren at the 
W<NKlward Scho4»l. Onoe. when fathers were Invited to a meeting*, they took 
over. They were nvt Invited ajraln. 

What are Kome of the problems that little girls, like their mothers before them, 
are Ukely to encounter? 

The motberH disciivered. A rat of alh that their small children had already 
formed a strong sense of sex role differentiation at home, and brought this with 
them when they started klnden^rten. 

"In the kindergarten,** said Andrea Ostmm, the mother, of two amali boys 
and a 7-year-old girl, "there were two rooms. The blocks, trucks and ail the 
doing toyH were in one room ; the dolls and ornamental things were in another 
ro«»Di. I said to my daughter one day, *Do you have a girls* room and a boys* 
room?' And Kva said, 'Ob, do, the girls are allowed to go into the boys' room, 
too* !*• 

When the girls did manage, generally with teacher intervention, to get near 
the bl(»cks. the mothers reported, they built simple, low structures, which more 
often than not turned out to lie a kind of container for their dolls, while the 
boys built more compl#»T structures that were immediately praised by the teach- 
ers for size and Ingenuity of design. 

"But this year/* said Vivian Vbell, "Jennifer came home and annoonced she 
bad built a olty !" 

Conversely, a little boy who wanted to play with dolls would have just as 
hard a time of it. 

**My Sim," said one mother, who declined to be identified, "bad a doll that 
he loved a lot and wanted to take to school when be was in kindergarten last 
year. Hut he was afraid the girls would tease him. The first day in school, this 
year, lie took the doll with him and openly bu^ed it and kissed it." 

What are some of the other ways in which sex-typing shows up? 

Olrls will read l)ooks about lioys and take male parts In plays, but boys are 
very reluetant to chance n)les. A jrtrl who is a natural leader mav have nar- 
ticulur difficulty. " * 

In a h>wer grade clas.s, one of the mothers reported, the children were putting 
on n play about astronauts. One girl did all the scenery and costumes, but when 
she wante<l to phiy an astronaut, the hoys demurred. The teacher intervened 
and she playetl the iwirt. 



Performance expectations are sometimes downgraded for girls, the mothers 
said. The girla at Woodward are taught woodworking (and the boys have cook- 
ing), hut a girl is just not expected to "hammer the nail straight,** said MimI 
Meyers, mother of a O-ye/ir-old girl and ;{-year-old bov. 

"The teacher seemed to feel it was enough that the girls came to the wood- 
working class,** said Brett Vuolo, who has a bov, 11, and a girl, 8, 



OPKIfINO TIIK riXIODOATES 



VOWNOtLADlKG OF EXPECTTATtONS 
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In mathcmatlcB and science, the girts generally do better at flrat, Gertrude 
Ootdstein reported, but then "start dropping out" intellectually as they approach 
adolescence. 

•^According to a report we read," said Leah Matalon, mo*her of two small 
b03's« "as tLe children get ol(!er. there is a chanrc^ in aspiration and intorcsts. 
The boys* worlds widen, and the girls' get narrower.'* 

^Vhen the mothers first approached the school, Gertrude Goldstein said, "Our 
reaction was 'who, ine?' But now I think even the most resistant staff member 
has moved. I think even if people are not ready to he different, they're ready 
to act differently. I think they now see many instaiiccs of sexism where thr* 
didn't see It before." 

Among things under consideration for the future at school are a omen's 
studies course <a kind of feminist equivalent of black studies) ; a special section 
on women In the school library; a feminist newsletter for the crhool, and con- 
sciousness raising with the girls. 

Both- the mothers and the staff representatives said tb^ t Hielr work had pro- 
duced changes, although it was hard to tell whether \*' came from school or thi» 
parents' home influence. 

Mlmi Meyers reported that now when her '* year-old daughter plays house, 
"she goes out to work, and instructs the dn \iy to cook dinner." 

The youngsters themselves, however, V not consider all of th'.s concern an 
unalloyed blessing. 

"That's the seventh time you'vr laJked about women's lib this 3*ear/' a little 
girl said tCFtily to Meg Bluhn r day. 



ijYom the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 0, 1973] 

Se?:zsm and SnooLS — Feminists and Others Now Attack Sex Bias in 
* Nation's Classuooms 

airl bariied by shop class l^ues and wins; te-xthooks assailed as male- 

ORIENTED— "l NEED 2 STRONO-ARMED BOVS" 

(By Everett Groseclose) 

nomeville, Ohio. — When 12-year-otd Theresa Hickey started getting ready 
for school a few weeks ago, she ran into a problem. The folks at Black River 
Junior High School wouldn't let her enroll. 

At least they wouldn't let her enroll in industrial arts, a class involving the 
uflo of tools, woodworking and so on. Instead, officials at the school informed 
her that because she was a girl, she wi»s required to study home economics. 

"That just made me sick," says Theresa, a welt -mannered seventh-grader who 
lives on a farm in this rural community about {iO miles southwest of Cleveland. 
"What I really wanted to learn about was how to use tools, a hammer and saw, 
things like that. After all, I've been learning how to cook and keep house since 
I was in a high chair." 

Theresa's father, a lawyer who practices in Cleveland, wrote to the school 
board asking that Theresa be permitted to take industrial arts. He got a flat 
rejection. When all else failed, Theresa sought help from Women's Law Fund 
Inc., a year-old nonprofit group in Cleveland active in women*9 rights. Acting 
on Theresa's behalf, the group sucti in federal district court, and the school 
board quickly reversed its policy. 

Larry B. Rodenberger, superintendent of the Black River School District 
and a defendant in Theresa's suit, says, **The sex equality thing is having a big 
impact in the schools, particularly as far as staffing and physical facilities are 
concerned. We're having to rethink just about everything we've traditionally 
done. The problem is gigantic." 

Indeed, sex discrimination in public education Is coming under attack in school 
systems across the country. Groups of feminists, parents^ teachers and youngsters 
themselves are pressing for change on a variety of fronts. The issues range from 
classes that exclude one or the other sex to casual remarks made by teachers to 
athletic program funding and to the fairness of materials used in the classrooms. 

"boys, not BLONDES, HAVE MOBE FUlf" 

Almost no one denies that a problem exists. '%ike It or not, in the past the 
itional system has tended to point girls to certain types of careers and boys 
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toward iithers," nays Jolm C. PIttenger, Pennsylvanla'B Secretory of Education 
who last year ordeced hcIiooI officials to end all discriminatory actlvltl<?s. "On 
balance, I think It' » ;i££^:irute to Bay that education hasn't heen fnlr to anybody— 
not to boys or girls, their mothers and fathers, or to teachers und admlnlstratora/' 

Fairness Is uJiat the fnsH is all about, Mucli of the current controversy in- 
volvcs texts and other teaching materials. In a number of locations, parents, 
teachers and others are objecting because they fe«l teaching materials are un- 
fairly biased to show the actions and achlevcinents of boys. 

"The over-rldlUK message Is that boys, not blondes, have more fun," says Jo 
Jacobs, the mother of three children in Kalamazoo, Mich,, who is heading a 
crusade aimed at bringing elementary reading texts published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. into "balance," "Reading the books," she adds, "you can't help but 
get the feeling that a boy is the better thing to be." 

Among otJier things. Atrs. Jacobs and other members of tlie Committee to 
Study Sex rMscrlml nation In the Kalamazoo Public Schools, complained that the 
books showed only 40 occupations for women, compared with 215 for men. 
"Throughout the books, the major female character is mother,*' Mrs, Jacobs 
says. "She's always available, always at home, always cooking or mending, 
always ready to kiss and make things better. They totally Ignored the fact that 
half of the mothers with children aged 6 to 17 work," 

Mrs, Jacobs' group was formed to advise the school system on sex discrimina- 
tion matters. It filed an administrative complaint earlier this year with the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare alleging violation of a federal 
law prohibiting sex discrimination in schools receiving federal funds. The com- 
plaint came when the Kalamazoo schools bought the Houghton Mifflin books for 
use during the current school year, 

OIIANOING TEXTS IN KALAMAZOO 

After filing its complaint and with the cooperation of the local school system, 
the group labored throughout the summer annotating and rewriting major por- 
tions of the texts and teachers' manuals to make more mention of girls, their 
activities and their accomplishments. The reworked texts — cut up and with sup- 
plemental material pasted in— are currently In use In the Kalamazoo schools, 

*'We could have told this committee, ttds group of parents, to go to hell, but 
we didn't," says Morris J. Hamilton, director of elementary education in Kala- 
mazoo. "We chose, instead, to work with them." 

Neither the Kalamazoo schools nor Mrs. Jacobs' group places much blame on 
Houghton Mifflin because they agree that the texts Involved are among the best 
on the market The problem, they say, Is that almost all texts contain sex bias. 
John T. Ridley, a Houghton Mifflin editor, says one" of the problems for pullsh- 
Ing concerns and other suppliers is that not enough unbiased material Is avail- 
able for use in books, Mr. Ridley adds that many of the changes written into the 
•texts In Kalamazoo "will be Incorporated into future editions," 

A major reason bchhid «uch changes is an upsurge of interest on the part of 
parents and educators in sex discrimination and its possible effects on the aspir- 
ations, ambitlops and mental outlooks of children. In fact, school officials in al- 
most every part of the country concede that they're under growing preasure, 
particularly from parents. 

Typical of the groups springing up Is one in Seattle that calls itself "Citizens 
for Elimination of Sex Role Stereotyping in Public Education," According to 
Sally Mackle, the mother of two preschoolers and a substitute high-school 
teacher, the group got going last January when another mother and a community 
orjcanlzer "got to discussing the subject." 

David Wagoner, a lawyer in Seattle who's president of the Board of Education, 
recalls his first contact with the group. "First ofi*, they wrote ua a letter ex- 
pres.slng a number of concerns about sex dlscrimina#:ion," he says. "We invited 
them to meet with us, and they showed us slides of books we were using in the 
school system. They went into the idea that the books showed men in all the 
Interesting jobs In business and the professions, while women were shown 
mainly in the home," As a result of the complaints, a major study of sex role 
stereotyping in the Seattle schools has been launched. "We're looking at every- 
thing— from teacher attitudes to textbooks— from kindergarten through grade 
12." says Dave Kroft, director of staff development for the Seattle schools. 
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In Seattle and a number of other locations, teadier attitude is a serious con* 
cem. "We've had tremendous sexism. It was widespread and commonly prac* 
tlced," says Andrades Smith, coordinator of connselinff services at Community 
High School in Ann Arbor, Mich. "It went all the way fh)m the hiring of teachers 
and administrators to career counseling of students and everyday things in the 
classrooms.** Partly as a result of pressure brought 1^ militant feminists both 
inside and outside the school system, training seminars for teachers were or* 
ganized earlier this year to explore subtle and overt sex discrimination at Com- 
munity High. In addition to talks by a female lawyer and other professionals, 
the seminars featured a lesson in role reversal : MaW teatibers served the coffee. 
Similar seminars are j^anned for all teachers in the Ann Arl>or School system 
during the current school year. 

On a related front, athletic programs are under attack in several spots. In 
Waco, Texas, for instance, the Women*s Equality Action League, a women's 
rights group, filed a complaint earlier this year alleging sex discrimination in 
athletics and other areas. The complaint, which is stiffly disputed by officials in 
the school system, contends that $250,000 is allotted annually to a variety of 
boys* athletic programs, While girls are permitted to play only tennis, with an 
allotment of |970. 

Several other aspects of educational funding, particularly at the high school 
and college levels, appear certain to be challenged within the next few months. 
Women*s Law Fund, the Cleveland group, plans to file a federal lawsuit today 
against a Big 10 university, alleging sex discrimination in the allocation of 
financial aid. Rita Reuss, chief connsel at the Women*s Law Fund, declines to 
identify the university involved. She contends, "It looks like it*s all tied to the 
Jock psychology — the idea that men are the only ones who do things, who have 
to earn a living. So they*re the ones who get most of the scholarship money.** 



Perhaps the most persuasive element in the drive to end sex discrimination in 
the schools is action on their own behalf by youngsters, such as Theresa Hickey, 
the Ohio farm girl who took her case to court Sharon Bodensteiner, a history 
teacher in Seattle*s Cleveland High School tells of the time about a year ago 
when three girl students approached her to express their concern about sex dis- 
crimination. One result was the establishment of a six-week "miniconrse** in 
feminism ; the course will be offered again this school year, 

Jean King, a woman lawyer in Ann Arbor, tells of the time a few weeks ago 
when her 14-year-old daughter, Nancy, "came home from school really worked up 
about sexist remarks in the classroom,** Mrs, King says that when one teacher, a 
man, asked for "two strongarmed boys** to volunteer to carry books, Nancy stood 
up at once and declared the request to be sexist 

"It implied that girls werea*t capable of carrying books," Mrs. King says. Two 
other girls promptly sided with Nancy and volunteered for the chores. Taking 
on teachers on a head-to^head basis can be risky, of course, but Mrs. King adds 
that "the kids are very smart about this Mud of thing/* Nancy, she says, "chose 
her target well— she was careful to pick a fairly young and with-it guy/* Two 
girls ended up carrying the books. 



Members of a task force from the Denver chapter of the National Organization 
for Women (NOW) urged school Supt. Louis J. Kishkunas Wednesday to start 
putting an end to alleged sex discrimination in the public schools. 

Kishkunas told them he was dedicated to "Justice for all groups** and promised 
to help them get a diance to express their views at the next board meeting, set 
for Nov. 8L 

Board member Kay Schomp attended the meeting, along with the superin- 
tendent and five members of the NOW task force. 

After the meeting, the task force members and Mrs. Schomp told reporters 
they'd been pleased with Kishkunas' response, although they stressed that they 
expected no miracles and felt the meeting had be^ a tiny step along a hard 
road. 



A SEXIST BEQUEST 



Bin> TO Sex DiSOBIlftRATZOR UBOCD IN 0BHVER SOHOOLS 

(By Alan Ounningham) 
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The NOW members told the superintendent they want d to begin changing 
ways In which stereotyped roles for girls and women are i>erpetuated in text- 
books, the curriculum and the promotion policies of the Denver schools. 



"WOMAN" JOBS 



They noted that textbooks used here— as in virtually every American class* 
room— Often tend to show boys as smarter, stronger and braver than girls, rele- 
gaUng female characters to such "womau" Jobs as wife, mother, nurse or teacher 

They claimed women seldom get top administrative Jobs in the Denver Public 
Schools. 

They urged that the district set up a women's advisory group "to assist the 
adminlstratloa and the schoo} board in terreUng out all vestiges of sexism," 
according to a printed statement given the press after the meeting. 

"He encouraged us to move forward on all fronts/' said Karen Raffety, a for- 
?ll^m?iJ*®'' ^® Denver Classroom Teachers Association 

The DCTA is one of eight groups— including the women's caucuses from both 
major political parties— which have pledged themselves to supportlKg the aims 
of the NOW education task force. 

AcnoN paooaAU 

One aim of the group is to persuade the school board to adopt an affirmative 
action program for eliminating sex discrimination. The task force members said 
they hope to convince the board that it eventually will face pressures from the 
federal government— and from the courto— if it doesn't adopt such a plan on Its 
own. 

"We do not wish to go through litigation," said task force member Marilyn 
Grant. 

The NOW members said they made It clear to Klshkunas that they would 
be working hard from now on to see that his verbal commitment to Justice was 
followed by meaningful deeds. 

"We told him we accepted his sincerity," said another task force member. 
Barrie Grant. "But we will not be denied." 

The two Grants are wife and husband, but Marilyn Grant said she didn't 
wish to have "Mrs." affixed to her name. 



(From the Cbroaide of HIgber Bdacatloo. Jane 4. 1073] 

DissATisriED With Psogbesb— Mobe and Mobe Women Tubn to Coubts to Pbess 

Claims on Coixecws 

(By Cheryl M. Fields) 

An increasing nmnber of women who feel that they have been victims of dis- 
crimination by institutions of higher education are testing the courts' powers to 
redress their grievances. 

Dissatisfied with the results of their colleges' internal grievance procedures 
and frustrated by the slow pace of afflrmative^iction plans, women have filed law 
suits under a number of difiTerent local, state, and federal statutes. 

Although few suits have completed the trip through the courts, some women's 
rights advocates predict that litigation will play an increasingly important part 
in the campaign for equal treatment of women in academic admissions and 
employment 

"With the exception of the continuing financial problems plaguing colleges* I 
think women's use of the courts to resolve their grievances will be the second 
largest issue in the coming years because almost every institution in the country 
is vulnerable." said Bemice Sandler, director of the Association of American 
College's Project on the Status and Education of Women. 

progress may be slow 

Progress is likely to be slow, however, several attorneys representing female 
clients amreed. because many Judges are loath to enter the academic sphere and 
the complexities of its hiring and employment practicea 
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Several lawyers also said that onlesa federal agencies step up the pace of 
their enforcement of anti-bias laws and regulations on the campus, courts in- 
creasingly wiU be forced to step in. 

An additional factor is that legislation passed last year has opened new path* 
ways to the courts for women with complaints of discrimination. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 placed academic and profes- 
sional employees of colleges under Title VII of the Civil Kights Act of 18G4, which 
prohibits discrimination in employment and fringe benefits. The act is enforced 
by the Equal Employment Opportuni^ vommission. 

In addition, last year's higher education act brought professional academic 
employees under Jurisdiction of the Equal Pay Act of 1963, which is administered 
by the Department of Labor's wage and hour dirision. 

If complaints filed under those two acts find discrimination that cannot be 
resolved by conciliation or voluntary compliance, colleges, accused of bias can be 
takm to court. 

FKDCKAL GOVEBNMENT CAN SUE 

The Department of Justice, at the request of the Department of Health, Edu* 

cation, and.Welfare» also can bring suits against universities accused of violating 

provisions of last yearns higher education act that forbid sex-based discrimination 
against students and employees "under any education program or activity receiv- 
ing federal financial assistance." 

Similar suits are possible if institutions are accused of violating an anti- 
bias provision of the 1971 Health Manpower Act. That provision forbids sex 
discrimination against students and employees of institutions with health-train* 
ing programs that receive money under parts of the Public Health Service 
Act. 

MORS THAN SOO COMPLAINTS 

In addition to law suits already filed, Qeorge R. LaNone, assistant to the di- 
rector of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, recently estimated 
that more than 500 Job-bias complaints involving institutions of higher education 
have been filed with the E.E.O.C. About 4S per cent involve sex discrimination, 
he said. 

A number of complaints of unfair treatment of women on campus reportedly 
are under investigation by E.E.O.C. officials now. Some of the complaints are 
expected to wind up in court within the next few months. 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, for example, has been the 
subject of several complaints to the commission. The American Nursing Associ- 
ation, the National Organisation of Women, and others have charged that insti- 
tutes carrying T.I.A.A. benefit plans discriminate against women by paying them 
lower monthly retirement benefits than men receive, dc«pitcv equal contributions 
by men and women« 

Sources in the women's movement predict the issue eventually will be settled 
in the courts, and the Women's Equity Action League has filed a blanket com- 
plaint against every institution that carries a T.I.A.A. .plan. 

One women's group also is considering filing suit to seek a temporary restrain- 
ing order barring H.E.W. from distributing federal funds to an institution or 
institutions which, after investigation by H.E.W., failed to produce an acceptable 
affirmative-action plan, or failed to follow the one they submitted to the 
government 

Another court case thai is causing concern to some, academic women's leaders 
is thai brought by Marco DeFunis, Jr. Mr. DeFunis, a white person, has asked 
the U.n. Supreme Court to review a Washington state supreme court ruling 
that, in effect, said it was 'permissible for universities to use preferential admis- 
sions pcUcies to increase the number of minority-group students th§y enroll. 

One Wt>men's leader said she feared that if universities were allowed to use 
preferential admissions without a specific showing of discrimination against 
the individual or minority group involved, the decision could pave the way for 
quotas, rather than the admissions and hiring goals. 

A legal source specialising in admissions law said, however, that if the Su- 
preme Court were to uphold the Washington state ruling, it could do so without ' 
giving support to the nse of quotas. He indicated that such a ruling could con- 
ceivably aid faculty women pressing colleges to nnder cake special efforts to .hire 
and recruit more women. 
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The followInR exanipluH of current cases Indicate the types of law suits that 
women are flllnj?. 

'PATTiaur OF SEX DISCBIMINATION' 

The New Tork City Corporation Counsel is appealing a ruling by a New York 
state supreme court Judge that reversed a finding of a **pattem and practice of 
sex discrimination" at Pace College. The New Tork City Commission on Human 
Rights had found Pace guilty of discrimination after Valentine WInsey, an 
associate professor of social sciences, filed a compliant under city human rights 
ordinances. She charged that bacause she was female, she had been denied pro- 
motion and later was given a terminal contract that denied her tenure. 

The commission had ordered Ms. WInsey reinstated as an assistant professor 
and directed that she be paid $22,650 in back pay, retroactive salary increments, 
plus $1,500 damages for '^mental pain and humiUation." 

Pace appealed and last September a state supreme court Judge upheld the 
appeal, saying that although the commission had shown that some faculty mem- 
bers were reluctant to hire women, "there was definitely insufficient evidence to 
show that Pace practices any kind of intentional discrimination against 
women. . . .** 

FmOBZTT IW PB0H0TlOZ7fi 

The Pennsylvania State Human Relations Commission has Issued a "cease-and- 
desist" order in the case of Betsy Curry, an assistant professor of English at 
Slippery Rock State College who charged that, even though she had top priority, 
she was denied a promotion in 1971 because she was a woman. After filing 
charges of sex discrimination with the state commission under the Pennsylvania 
Human Relations Act, she further charged that she was fired in retaliation. 

The state commission ordered Ms. Curry reinstated with back pay for academic 
1071-72, plus interest It also ordered her promoted to associate professor. The 
Pennsylvania attorney general's office later refused the college's request to 
appeal the case. 

14TH AMENDMENT BIGHTS 

A U.S. District Court was to decide June 1 whether to grant a preliminary 
injunction in one of two suits currently pending against the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The decision on the injunction was due In the case of Sharon L. Johnson, 
an assistant professor of biochemistry in the university's school of medicine. 

She is seeking the injunction to prevent the university from ending her employ- 
ment, pending a court settlement of her request for reinstatement with tenure, 
back-pay, and $1.5-million in damages to her professional standing due to the 
university's refusal to grant her tenure. 

The 3rd U.S. Court of Appeals recently ordered the district court to hold more 
complete hearings In another suit against the university. The suit was filed by 
Ina Braden, a former assistant professor of dentistry at the university, on behalf 
of all women employed in professional positions at the university. 

The suit alleges that consistent job bias by the university against women 
violates their 1st and 14th Amendment rights. 

OENCBAL STATISTICS INADEQUATE 

The 5th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals recently let stand a district court 
decision against an associate professor of English and linguistics at Texas Tech 
University. Lola Beth Green had filed suit seeking an order direetiag the univer- 
sity to Imlt alleged discrimination against her because she was a woman. 

She charged that because she was female she had been under-paid, had been 
left In an associate professorship since 1959. and had been refused appointment 
as a professor of English despite two favorable votes by the English faculty 
recommending her promotion. 

In its decision, the district court refused to let her pursue a class-action sul^. 
said the statistics she presented to show bias in the university's treatment <^ 
women could not be used to prove an Individual case, and relied on university 
arguments that her sex was not the reason for denying her promotion. 

A district court in California is delaying a preliminary hearing in a suit filed 
by the League of Academic Women at the University of California at Berkeley 
charging that the universIty^s employment practices discriminate against women. 
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The Judge delayed rallng In the suit, which alleges violation of the 14th Amend- 
ment and California state bias laws, until after the University and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare negotiate an aifrmative-action plan ac- 
ceptable to the government. The suit seeks a preliminary motion setting tem- 
porary hiring ratios prior to a complete hearing of the case. 

BACK PAY SOUGHT 

A pre-trial hearing has been postponed until August in a suit filed by nine 
women at Florida State University charging that the University system's board 
of regents, and the state board of education have consistently allowed discrimi- 
nation against women in hiring, pay, and promotion. 

Charging violation of the 14th Amendment and Title VII of the 1904 Civil 
Rights Act, the plaintiffs are seeking an injunction to prohibit such discrimina- 
tory practices. They also seek $l-million in back pay and compensatory damages, 
plus reasonable reimbursement for attorney's fees. 

MATEBNmr LEAVE 

Two cases on mandatory maternity leave that the U.S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to hear during its fall term may have an Impact on colleges. Three public 
school teachers have charged that the mandatory-leave policies of their school 
boards violate their 14th Amendment rights to equal protection. The 4th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled against one of the teachers, Susan Cohen of Rich- 
mond, Va., while the 6th U.S. Court of Appeals ruled in favor of two other 
teachers in Cleveland, Jo Carol La Fleur and Elizabeth Ann Nelson. 

ADVISORY BOABO MEMBERSHIP 

After one hearing on a preliminary motion, a U.S. District Court has ordered 
more information developed in a suit filed by several women's groups against 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the National Institutes of 
Health. The complaint charged that women are discriminated against in appoint- 
ments to the N.I.H. advisory panels that set policy and determine grant awards. 
The suit seeks a halt in further appointments of men to the public advisory 
bodies until discriminatory policies against women arc eliminated. 

Officials of H.E.W. asked that tte suit be dismissed. They said strenuous efforts 
have been made to recruit more women and that the percentage of women named 
to the advisory panels has been climbing. 



[From Sports Illustrated, May 28, 1973) 
Sfobt Is Unfair to Womek 
america invebt8 a biluon dotxars a year in athletic programs with the 

OONVIOTION THAT GAMES ABE aOOD FOR PEOPLE, DEVELOPING SOUND MINDS AND 
BODIES. BUT THE FEMALE HALF OF THE POPULATION HAS NEVER GOTTEN A RUN FOR 
ITS MONEY. NOW MANY PARENTS ARE BECOMING EXERCISED, SCHOOLS ARK GROWING 
INCREASINGLY CONCERNED AND BIG CHANGES ARE IN THE OFFING 

(By Bil Gilbert and Nancy Williamson) 

There may be worse (more socially serious) forms of prejudice in the United 
States, but there is no sharper example of discrimination today than that which 
operates against girls and women who take part in competitive sports, wish to 
take part, or might wish to if society did not scorn such endeavors. No matter 
what her age, education, race, talent, residence or riches, the female's right to 
play is severely restricted. The funds, facilities, coaching, rewards and honors 
allotted women are grossly inferior to those granted men. In many places abso- 
lutely no support is given to women's athletics, and females are barred by law, 
regulation, tradition or the hostility of males from sharing athletic resources and 
pleasures. A female who persists In her athletic Interests, despite the handicaps 
and discouragements, is not likely to be congratulated on her sporting desire or 
grit. She is more apt to be subjected to social and psychological pressures, the 
effect of which is to cast doubt on her morals» sanity and womanhood. 
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As things stand, any female — the 11-year-oId who is prohibited from being . 
a Little League shortstop by Act of Congress; the coed basketball player who 
cannot practice in her university's multimillion-dollar gymnasium; the profes- 
sional sportswoman who can earn only one-quarter what her male counterpart 
receives for trying to do the same work — has ample reasons for believing that 
the American system of athletics is sexist and hypocritical. There is a publicly 
announced, publicly supported notion that sports are good for people, that they 
develop better citizens, build vigorous minds and bodies and promote a better so* 
ciety. Yet when it comes to the practice of what Is preached, females— half this 
country's population — find that this credo does not apply to them. Sports may be 
good for people, but they are considered a lot gooder for male people than for 
female people. 

Opportunities for women are so limited that it is a cop-out to designate females 
as second-class citizens of the American sports world. "Most of us feel that being 
second-class citizens would be a great advance," says Doris Brown. A faculty 
member at Seattle Pacific College, Brown has devoted 15 years to becoming the 
best U.S« female distance runner. She has been on two Olympic teams, won six 
national and five world cross-country championships and set a variety of na- 
tional and. inteniational.xecordS-in„dlstances.from,a.nille..ap._DespIte.hep.taIent_ 
and success she has had to pay for nearly all her training and, until recently, all 
her travel expenses. She was forced to resign from a Job at a Junior high school 
because the principal did not believe in women teachers devoting a lot of time 
to outside athletic participation. She has received far less recognition than male 
runners who cannot matdi her record of accomplishment "Second-class citizen- 
ship sounds good," says Brown, "when you are accustomed to being regarded as 
fifth-class.** This is not the whine of a disgruntled individual but an accurate de- 
scription of the state of things in sports. To document the situation, consider the 
following: 

HONEY TALKS 

• In 1969 a Syracuse, N.Y. school board budgeted $90,000 for extracurricular 
sports for boys; $200 was set aside for girls. In 1970 the board cut back on the 
athletic budget, trimming the boy's program to $87,000. Funds for the girls* 
Interscholastlc program were simply eliminated. 

• New Brunswick (N.J.) Senior High School offered 10 sports for boys and three 
for girls in 1972, with the split in funds being $26,575 to $2,250 in favor of the 
boys. The boys* track team was allowed $3,700 last spring, while the girls* squad 
received $1,000. This might be considered a better-than-average division of money 
except that 70 New Brunswick students competed on the ^rls* team and only 
20 on the boys*. 

• The Fairfield area school district in rural south-central Pennsylvania is small 
800 students are enrolled from kindergarten through 12th grade. Nevertheless, in 
1972-73 the school district budgeted $19,880 for interscholastlc athletics. Of this 
$460 was actually spent on girls* sports, $300 of it on a **play day** in the area 
and $160 on a volleyball team, which had a one-month season. Boys in the school 
district are introduced to competitive sport as early as the fifth grade with the 
organization of soccer and basketball teams that are coached by members of the 
high school athletic staff. 

• In New York a woman officiating a girls* high school basketball game is paid 
$10.50, a man receives $21 for a boys* game. Throughout the country and with few 
exceptions, women who coach girls* sports in secondary schools receive between 
one-third and one-half the salary of men who coach comparable sports for boys. 
The woman coach often is expected to supervise candy sales, cooking contests and 
raffles to raise money to purchase the girls* tiniforms and pay travel expenses. 

There are many communities where tax-supported school systems offer abso- 
lutely no athletic programs for girls. In fact, until recently no money was spent 
for girls' interscholastlc sports in two entire states — Utah and Nevada. 

• In colleges the ilisparity between men*s and women*s athletics is even greater 
than it is in the secondary schools. At the University of Washington, 41.4^ 
of the 26,464 undergraduate students enrolled are women, However, when it 
comes to athletics women get only nine-tenths of 1% of the $2 million the uni- 
versity spends annually on sports. The women*s Intercollegiate budget is $18,000 
a year, while the men have $1.3 million to spend over and above the income-pro- 
ducing sports of football and basketball. Despite the enormous discrepancy, the 
situation at Washington has markedly improved. In 1957 there were no women*s 
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intercollegiate athletics at the university. Dr. Joseph Kearney, director of sports 
at Washington, says, "We want to develop the women's programs that are now 
in an evolutionary stage.'' Evolutionary is a clinically accurate term. If the 
current rate of progress were maintaineUt women would reach financial parity 
with men in the year 2320. 

• Things are better at Vassar, but hardly as good as one might expect, consider- 
ing the college's pioneer role in women's education and rights. In 1908 Vassnr 
admitted male students for the first time. There are now 1,400 girls and 700 
boys enrolled. Vassar men compete in five sports and have an annual budget of 
$4 J50. The women have three sports and $2,060 to spend. 

• Since its organization in 1010 the National Collegiate Athletic Association has 
governed men's collegiate athletics. The NCAA now has an annual operating 
budget of $1.5 million and 42 full-time employees. The female counterpart of 
the NCAA is the Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women. It was es- 
tablished only in 1071. Prior to that, there seemed little need for an organization 
because there were so few intercollegiate women's programs. The AIAW operates 
on $24,000 a year and employs one executive (who works part-time) and one 
assistant* 

•„Iu . fi.Yft . ma jor. -^coUeglate athletlc.-Conferencea=rrSoutheastern,>..Big-Teu, -Big- 
Eight, Southwest and PAC 8 — there are 5,000 students on football scholarships 
alone. These legitimate scholarships (to say nothing of any tinder>thc-tablc good- 
ies) are worth some $10 million a year to their recipients. Women are almost to- 
tally excluded from the scholarship system which, whatever its deficiencies, is 
the one used to develop most of our first-class athletes. As many as 50,000 men 
a year earn a college education by playing games. Figures are hard to come by. 
but it is likely that less than 50 American women hold athletic scholarships and 
enjoy the benefits — financial, educational, sporting— that these grants provide. 

Whatever the small total of women scI<olarshlp holders is, it was reduced by 
one in January 1073 when Cathy Carr, a swimmer who had won two gold medals 
at the Munich Olympics, had to resign the four-year grant she had been awarded 
by the University of New Mexico. The reason : she and the astonished university 
discovered that a woman holding an athletic scholarship was barred from com- 
peting in women's intercollegiate events by, of all things, the AIAW. 

Recently, Mary Rekstad, the AIAW's lone executive, explained the Alice in 
Wonderland regulation. "When the AIAW was formed many men told ns that 
scholarships were a bad Infiuence on collegiate sports, that we should avoid 
making the mistakes they had made and stay out of the mess." On the surface 
the concern of the admittedly corrupt men for the purity of their female counter- 
parts seems more hilarious than touching — something like a confirmed alcoholic 
guzzling all the booze at a party to protect the other guests from the evils of 
drink. 

"It might seem that the men were motivated by self-interest," said Rekstad. 
"But we did not think so. We wanted to protect girls from the excesses of recruit- 
ing and exploitation." Last month the AIAW reassessed the situation and decided 
to drop the regulation. Now women on athletic scholarships can take part In 
events it sanctions. 

• When it comes to pay-for-p)ay situations, unequal scales are established for 
men and women. As a small but instructive example, one of the leading events 
of the Northern California tennis circuit is held each May in Mountain View. 
This tournament is open to men and women and each entrant, regardless of sex, 
must pay an $8 fee. About an equal number of men and women compete. How- 
ever, when It comes to prize money, sex raises it miserly head. At Mountain 
View the men's singles winner receives $1,000, the runner-up $500, the semifinal 
losers $150 each, quarter>final losers $75 each, and the round of 16 losers $25 
each. On the other hand, the women's singles winner receives $150, and the 
mnner-np $50. The women receive no other money prizes. There also Is a doubles 
competition for men, but not for women. In all, though they have put up the 
same entry fee, $3,000 is pstid to men while the wOmen play for $200. In monetary 
terms, the Mountain View tournament considers women 15th-class citizens. : 

• In 1071.Billie Jean Khig became the first woman athlete to win $100,000 in a 
year. During the same year Rod Xaver was the leading winner on the men's 
tennis circuit, collecting $290,000. To reach her total King won three times as 
many tournaments as Laver. I>ast year King captured the U.S. Open at Forest 
Hills and collected $10,000. Hie Nastase was the men's winner and earned $25,000. 
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At Wimbledon Stan Smith collected $12,150 for the men's title while King picked 
up only $4,830 for the women/ At Forest HiUs and Wimbledon the women often 
draw as many spectators, and sometimes more than the men, 

• In 1972 on the Ladies Professional Golf tour Katby Whit worth was the lead- 
ing money-winner, collecting $65,063 in 29 tournaments. In the same year Jack 
r^cklaus was the biggest moneymaker among the men pros, winning $320,642 
in 19 tournaments. The discrepancy between men and women professionals is 
even more notable among lesser competitors. The 15th leading money-winner on 
the women's tour in 1972 was JoAnne Garner, who made $18,901. The ISth-place 
finisher among the men, Jim Jamieson, collected $109,532. Admittedly, the wo- 
men's tour arouses less interest than the men's and sponsors feel they receive 
a better return for their money backing men's events. 

• In the Roller Derby it is the women, more than the men, who attract fans 
and generate publicity. The female star of the Derby is Joan Weston, a superior 
athlete. She makes between $25,000 and $30,000 a year. There are six men on 
the Derby tour who play the same game in front of the same crowds as Weston, 
all of whom earn larger salaries. Charlie O'Oonnell, the leading male performer, 
is paid twice as much as Weston. When they join the Derby tour, men and 
women are paid about $85 a week plus travel expenses. But men's salariefi in- 

-crease more rapidly- than women's, and once - established a man^wlU .receive^ber.. 
tween $200 and $250 a week, while a woman of equal talent makes only $150. 

BIO BBOTHEB 

• Dr. Katherine Ley, a full professor and diairman of the women's physical 
education department of the State University College of New York at Cortland, 
is one of the country's leading physical educators. She long has sought better 
opportunities for women in sports. At Dr. Ley's imiversity (men's budget $84,000 
a year; women's $18,000) the situation could hardly be described as one of 
sweetness, light and equality. For example, the Cortland women's basketball 
team cannot practice regularly in the main gymnasium, but It is permitted to 
play varsity games there. Recently one such game ran overtime whereupon, 
according to Dr. Ley, the men's basketball coach stormed into the gym and 
told the girls to get ofif the court because the boys had to practice. The women's 
coach asked if he couldn't use the field house, explaining that her team was 
in the middle of a game and had reserved the space. He said he was in a hurry 
because he had to leave shortly to scout another team. He told the women it 
was silly to finish ; the score was lopsided p.nd it was not even a game. The 
women docilely left the game unfinished and withdrew. 

• The Mission Conference, an eight-team league of California junior colleges, 
agreed not long ago that women could compete in varsity sports with and against 
men. Last February in a game against San Diego City College, Ray Blake, the 
baaketball coach of San Bernardino Valley College, took advantage of the new 
ruling. Leading 114 to 85 with three minutes and 12 seconds to play, Blake sent in 
a substitute. Sue Palmer. The San Diego coach, Bill Standiy, responded by calling 
time and asking his men, "Do you want to be humiliated any further by playing 
against a girl?" The team, to a man, said no, and San Diego walked oflP the cotirt 

• At a parochial high school in Maryland, a girls' basketball team was playing 
a varsity rival. The game was oflSciated by the man who serves as athletic director 
of the host school. As the contest drew toward a close, the A.D., bored and feeling 
that he could spend his time better elsewhere, turned to the timekeeper and, in 
something less than a whisper, suggested that the clock not be stopped for time- 
outs, that it be kept running until the game ended. One of the players over- 
heard the conversation and said, "That's unfair." '*That, young lady, is a techni- 
cal foul on you," said the athletic director, ending the argument. 

THE FEMnriNB MYSTIQUE 

• Ron Wied is the football coach at coed Pius XI in Milwaukee, the largest 
Catholic high school in the state. Wied says, "There is cause for concern among 
our male coaching staff over the presg-ure for girls' sports. Facilities area prob- 
lem. We've got a boys' gym and a girls' gym. Before, we could use the girls' gym 
for wrestling and B team basketball a lot more than we can now. I think girls 
have a right to participate but to a lesser degree than boys. If they go too far 
with the competitive stuff they lose their femininity. I guess if I had my choice, 
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rd like to keep boys* teams going np in importance and let the girls stay about 
where they are now." 

• Jack Short i& the director of physical education for the State of Georgia 
school ftystem. Speaking of the jOiyBical education program there. Short com- 
mented, "I don't think the idea is to get girls interested in intersholastic com- 
petition. I don't think the phys ed program on any level should be directed toward 
making an atidete of a girl." 

• At the Munich Games, Olga Connolly, a female discus thrower, was selected 
to carry the U.S. flag at the opening ceremonies. Upon learning that Connolly 
would be the American color-bearer, Bussell Knipp, a weight lifter, said, "The 
£fag-bearer ought to be a man, a strong man, a warrior. A woman's pierce is in 
the home." 

• At Trenton (N.J.) State College the usual man-woman inequality exists, 
with $70,000 budgeted for men and only $15,687 for women. Joyce Countiss, the 
women's basketball coach, is paid considerably less than her male counterpart, 
but as far as she is concerned, tibie day-to-day discriminations are as humiliating 
as the monetary inequality. "We aren't supposed to sweat," says Countiss fiercely. 
"The men's uniforms are laimdered by the school, but if we want ours clean 
we wash them ourselves. We have no athletic trainer; the m^have one who 

even travels with the teams; The school has a tralni^ with whirlpool 

baths, heat treatments, etc., but women get to use the facilities only in emer- 
gencies. The weight room is located in the men's locker room, so naturally we 
have no access to it. The list goes on and on, but most places are much worse oif 
than we are.** 

• Susan Hollander is a student at Hamden (Conn.) High School. She had 
sufficient talent to be a member of her school's varsity cross-country and indoor 
track teams. There was no girls* team, and she was prohibited by a state regu- 
lation from participating on the boys* team. Backed by her parents, she brought 
suit against the Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference. The case was 
heard on March 39, 1971 in the Superior Court of New Haven and Judge John 
Clark FltzQerald ruled against Hollander. In giving his decision Judge Fitz- 
Gerald stated* '!The present generation of our younger male population has not 
become so deca<^ent that boys will experience a thrill in defeating girls in run- 
ning contests, whether the girls be members of their own team or of an ad- 
versary team. It could well be that many boys would feel compelled to forgo 
entering track events if they were required to compete with girls on their own 
teams or on adversary teams. With boys vying with girls ... the challenge to 
win, and the glory of achievement, at least for many boys, would lose incentive 
and become nullified. Athletic competition builds character in our boys. We do 
not need that kind of character in our girls." 

John Koberts, the executive secretary of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association, says many coaches of boys' teams in his state are worried about the 
Increased interrat in ^rls' sports. "The facilities thing will get worse," says one 
of Koberts' coUeagues. "Girls baven*t figured out yet how to use the urinals/' 



Last summer $v steward at Ellis Park in Kentucky sought to suspend Jockey 
Mary Bacon for cursing in the paddock after a losing ride. Said Bacon, "They 
expect a girl to get off a horse and say 'Nice horsey, nice horsey,* like In ya- 
timal Velvet Well. I get mad like everyone else. If I lost a race and didn't cuss, 
then the stewards might have something to worry about*' 

When askc^l why only women were permitted to coach girls' teams, Ada Mae 
Warrington, ditector of physical education for women in the Prince George's 
County <Mcl) school system, said. "We have had several Instances of a girl 
assaulting a man. We are trying to protect our coaches.*' 

In 1971, f /'ter a lengthy argument with the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Katy EcMlly was permitted to run on the Paul V. Moore High School 
cross-comitry team. After the decirion was made, an elaborate security system 
was set up to protect her. Among other things, a woman had to be present when- 
ever the runner was in her locker room. "Maybe they're afraid I'll slip on a bar 
of soap In the shower," paid Schilly. , 

Prudery is a major factor contributing to the present low estate of women s 
sports. This hang^ap cannot be blamed on our Victorian or Puritan, ancestora 
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Early in this century there was widespread participation by girls in competitive 
athletics. Baseball, bike racing and track and field were popular pastimes for 
girls. Basketball was played extensively, and often girls' games were scheduled 
as doubleheaders with boys* contests. Then in 1023, a national committee of 
women headed by Mrs. Herbert Hoover was formed to investigate the practice 
of holding such doubleheaders. The committee was shocked to find girls wearing 
athletic costumes perfonning before crowds that included men. Mrs. Hoover and 
her friends believed that girls were being used as a come-on and that the practice 
was disgraceful and should be stopped. State after state followed the advice and 
either abolished all girls* sports or made them so genteel as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable as athletic contests. 

"When I went to college in the '30s, we were taught that competition was 
dirty," recalls Betty Desch, head of the women's physical education department 
of the State University of New York at Stony Brook. Those states that had 
retained any girls' athletic programs declared that teams should be coached 
only by women^ or else who knows what might transpire The requirement, still 
in effect In many states, has stifled the development of competent female athletic 
programs. While there is no evidence that women cannot be as good coaches as 
men, it is a fact that there are very few good women coaches. There are obvious 

r^sdn for this/ £^ew girls in high school or college have had the same competitive - ;. : 

opportunities as men, so they are seldom inspired to take up coaching as a career. 

Also, few colleges allow girls to take courses in coaching techniques and theory. 
Where they can attend such classes, there has been little point in doing so, since 
once a girl graduates she finds few coaching jobs available, and those that are 
available pay poorly or not at all. When a school needs a coach for a girls? team, 
the usual practice is to draft a woman from the physical education department 
for the job. Through no fault of her own, she rarely has much expertise or en* 
thusiasm for coaching competitive athletics. In consequence, girls in her charge 
do not learn fundamental techniques, skills and seldom become excited about. 
athletics. Thus the vicious circle is continued. 



The following letter appeared not long ago in The Washington Post: 

"Your editorial, 'Growing Up by the Book' (Dec. 1), revealed the harmful 
effects of stereotyped sex roles in children's books and toys. But it seems that The 
Wa8h1ngto7^ Post is extending this same discrimination to its sports pages. 

"Our specific complaint is that girls' high school basketball scores are com* 
pletely ignored in your paper while boys' high school basketball is given 500-word 
articles. There are numerous active, aggressive teams from all-girls' schools as 
well as public schools. Giri»' basketball is not a farce; it Is ^n exciting spectator 
sport with a four-month season that is of interest to thousands of Washington* 
area students, including boys. 

"We suggest that you 'practice what you preach' and print reports on a sport 
where girls are anything but passive." 

The amount of coverage given to women's athletics is meager and the quality ia 
atrocious. Moat of the stories that do appear are generally in the man-bltes-dog 
journalistic tradition, the gist of them being that here is an unusual and mildly 
humorous happening— a girl playing games. Rather than describing how well or 
badly the athlete performed or even how the contest turned out, writers tend 
to concentrate on the color of the hair and eyes, and the shape of the legs or the 
busts of the women. The best-looking girls (by male standards) are singled out 
for attention, no matter how little their sporting talent may be. Women athletes 
are bothered by this, since the insinuation is "at least some of them look normal.'* 
It is comparable to a third-string defensive back being featured on a college 
football program cover because of the length of his eyelashes or the symmetry 
of his profile. 

A fine (in the sense of being typical) example of women's sports journalism 
appeared in the Aug. 23, 1971 issue of Sports iLLUSTRATEn: "A cool, braided 
California blonde named Laura Baugh made quite a splash . . . her perfectly 
tanned, well-formed legs swinging jauntily. The hair on her tapered arms was 
bleached absolutely white against a milk-chocolate tan. Her platinum hair was 
pulled smartly back in a Viking-maiden braid . . ." The account had to do with 
a women's golf tournament. The difference in reporting . men's and . women's 
sporting events is obvious. 



THE SAME OLD STOBT 
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Between August 1072 and September 1078 NBC will televlBe 806 hours of '*liTe'' 
sport Only one hour of this (the finals at Wimbledon) will be devoted to women. 
Til Ferdensi, manager of sports publicity for NBC, says» "Egad, I never thought 
about it before. I guess it's notiair.'' Bill Brendle, his counterpart at CBS, says, 
*'We don't know if women draw an audience— they might not be saleable." Dur* 
ing the coming year CBS will televise some 260 hours of men's sports and 10 hours 
of women's sports. ABC does not know how its time is divided between men and 
women athletes, but ABC*s Irv Brodsky says defensively, "Women don't play 
sports." 

The paucity and peculiarity of sporting news about females have two effects, 
both discriminatory. First, girls at all levels of play are deprived of the genuine 
and harmless satisfaction of seeing their athletic accomplishments publicized. 
Because the feats of outstanding women athletes are briefly and bizarrely re- 
ported, there are few sporting heroines. Boys are bombarded with dally stories 
about how much; fun male athletes are having, how Important, dashing and rich 
they are. The suggestion is made that getting out and playing games--and play* 
log them well— Is an exciting and constructive thing to da Olrls have few such 
models and seldom receive such subllmlsai messages advertising athletics. 

In an informal survey taken for the purposes of this repprt, nearly all of some 
lOO high school girls scattered across the country could name io male athletes 
in college or professional sports whom they admired— or at least whose names 
they knew. But not a single girl to whom the question was pat could name 10 
iirominent women athletea The sportswoman most often Identified by the high 
school girls was not. an American but Olga Korbnt, the 17-year-old Russian gym* 
nast (SI cover, Mar. 10) who appeared prominently on television during the 1072 
Olympics. 

As bad as it is, conventional discrimination has perhaps had less influence on 
women's position in the sporting world than has another phenomenon that ranges 
even further. It might be called psychological warfare; its purpose is to convince 
girls who show an inclination for athletics that their interest is impractical and 
unnatural. The eampaign to frighten girls into accepting notions about their 
athletic role begins early. 

Carol is 12, an eigth-grade student at a parochial grammar school in Mary- 
land. She is one of tbe best athletes, regardless of sex. In the school. Last year 
she was ranked by the AAU among the 15 best bigb Jumpers of her age in the 
counti^. She comes by her athletic interests and talents naturally. Her father 
was a professional basketball player and now is a college coach. In her family, 
playing games is a way of life. But Carol is discovering that elsewhere sports 
are not regarded as suitable for glrla And it makes her angry. *<At recess,** Carol 
says, "the boys get the Softball and kickball fields. The girls have a parking lot 
and part of a field with holes in it. Sometimes we don't even get that field be- 
cause Sister keeps us in to wash off tables. She says that is girls' work/' 

C. M. Russell High School in Great Falls, Mont has 2,040 students and an 
excellent girls' athletic program ($15,000 a year for girls; $35,000 for boys). 
Yet even there, the members of a six-girl panel discussing sports were aware of 
forces putting^ them in their athletic place. 

"here's one thing that really doesn't have anything to do with school," said 
one girl. "If you've got a brotiier and he's playing football or basketball your folks 
are going to ^rlveiiim back and forth to practice and change dinner hours for 
him. But if you're a girl, your mother says, *Be home at 6 to set the table.' " 

Early on, girls learn to expect and put up with parental edicts and insinua- 
tions that the games they play are unimportant. When she Is 15 or 16 the cam- 
paign against a girl's athletic interest takes an Uglier turn, being directed against 
her appearance tind sexuality. The six O. M. Russell girls were attractive teen- 
agers. Most of them dated boys who were athletes, '^e guys on the teams 
tease ns about being Jocks,**, said a tiny lithe gymnast, "but they are Just having 
fun. They know we work hard and I think they are proud of what we do." 

"Tbe mean ones," said a basketball player, "are those who aren't in sports 
themselves. They don't want to see a girl play because it makes them look bad. 
They want her to sit in the stands with them. So they try to put us down. Theyll 
come up in the hall and .^ve you an elbow and say, *Hey, stud/ *' 

"Some girls are bad, too," a hurdler noted, '^eyll say, 'Aren't you afraid 
youll get ugly muscles in your legs?' " 

"Girls in sports are more careful about how th^ look," said the gymnast "We 
wear skirts more than other girls because we are worried about being feminine." 
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- Some authorities consider tbe word '^emlnine^ a degrogmtonr term, "Wbcn 
we say f eminliie/ says Dr. David Anster of Slippery Bock State OoUefe^ *'we 
mean snbmUudTe* a nonpartlclpant, an underachlerer, a perioD who lacks a strong 
sense of self-identity, who has weak life foals and amhitions.'* 

Orosse Polnte (Biich.) North High School has a far different and lesser glrbi' 
sports program than that of 0. M. Bnssell in Montana. There are two official 
girls' interscholastic sports, gymnastics and track* These are financed hy a |%200» 
hopefully annnal» grant from a local boosters dub. In contrasti boys receive 
about 120,000 in school funds. But in at least one respect girl athletes are treated 
better at Orosse Polnte than in many other places. Oirls are awarded school let- 
ters that they may wear <m a sweater. In many other localiUeSt lOayers are re- 
warded with inconspicuous pins, printed certiflcatesv or nothing. In practice, win* 
ning and being able to wear a letter sweater Is an empty honor for Grosse Polnte 
girls. "Not very many glrla wear their letter,** says Pam Candler, a s^or who 
is the Michigan girls' trampoline champion and was runner-up last spring In the 
state tennis duimpionships. "Mostly only freshmen or sophomores— because they 
don't know what the score is." 

What is the scoret 

"Well, a lot of people think it is freakish for a girl to wear a letter sweater. 
Like she^s a Jock. I'm kind of proud of the girls who have <tooug|i courage to 
wear them, but I don't It would make me feel funny. I guess I've been brain- 
washed." 

"I*don't like to think that there are male chauvinists, but I guess there are," 
says Jan Cbarvat, another gymnast "It is degrading tiiat we have to act In a 
certain way Just because we're in sports, A girl ought to be free to be what she is, 
without people cutting her up." 

So far as the "social" acceptability of girls' sports at Grosse Points, Candler 
says, "If a girl is great looking, then maybe the guy she is going with likes to see 
her in sports. If she isn't good looking and popiiiar« sports are not going to help 
her. In fact they will do the opposite." 

Bruce Feighner, the principal of Orosse Polnte North, Is not proud of the 
weakness of his girls' athletic program. However, like so many of his colleagues, 
he cites the lack of funds as a major reason for the inequality : "Here and in 
many other communities in Michigan, taxpayer revolts are brewing. It is hard 
to establish new programs. This admittedly is unjust, but the fault is not en* 
tiriBly or perhaps even principally with the school. The role of girls in sport is 
determined by society, and until now that role has been an inferior one. There's 
another practical side to the matter. Grosse Pointe is a very affluent community. 
If a girl is interested in athletics, the conventional way of developing her skill 
is to marry a man who has enough money to belong to a countiy club, a tennis or 
yacht club." 

Feighner's comment may seem cynical but it is perceptive. Except occasion- 
ally in track (where the leading female performers are developed in private AAU 
clubs) the only women's sports in which the U.S. record is respectable, occasion- 
ally outstanding, are tennis, golf, skating, skiing and swimming, essentially 
country-club sports and ones that are considered "ladylike." For the girl who 
lacks country-club opportunities and inclinations, yet somehow has kept her 
interest in athletics through high school, the question of what to do next is 
perplexing:. For men, the next stage in the American athletic progression is 
college, where sporting skills are polished and reputations made. However, college 
sports presently have little attraction or value for good female athletes. 

The woman athlete at the university is made to feel unwelcome and an oddity 
Beth Miller i|9 a tall, graceful 21-year-oId, by any standards a figure pleasing to 
the eye. She is also one of the best female athletes in the country, h^vii^^en the 
National Junior Women's pentathon and shotput champion, a standout pe^onher 
on her Lock Haven (Pa.) State College basketball team, a swimmer, softball 
player and spelunker. On one weekend last winter, Miller led her basketball team 
to victory and tueu hurried to Baltimore where she won the shotput and placed 
third in the high jump at an AAU indoor meet. Word of her accomplishments was 
received by a Lock Haven radio sportscaster. The commentator spent maybe 20 
seconds describing what Miller had done and ended with the comment, "What 
an animal she must be." 

If a talented woman withstands these pressures and decides to become a seri- 
ous athlete, she often has to cope not Just with insinuations but with slanderous 
gossip. Jo Ann Prentice Is a sharp-tongued, shar^hmlnded woman who has earned 
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btr Uvlfiff ter IT mn on tte LPOA toor. AalEtd aboit tt» -iMCter tMi m tlit 
tour, Pmtlct ff^M to tbt Mptemlalle qmHSm to htr tofl Alibtm drtwi 
*niUs U ktod or bow II la If yoo gtl Into towB at tto biitfaatag oT tbo wMb aad 
yog miol aooio gay fpfcoai coMpaay foa iMof — * toft <lMtr wltb bl» oaco or 
twkc^tbogo«l|ititartafklaf wbatklodoftrattPi arttbtatbabtioBtbttottr.lf 
yoQ itajr at tbo moM wbtio ortrybody olao on tbo toar ba« cbtcktd la, tbia tbo 
qoMUoa la wbat aio tbooo glrla Mof bock to tbOM looots aloaa.*" 

Tbo Tldouo parados tbat Pnotlco oatl toM woa n a alblatM aro oltbtr boCofO> 
■mat waatoQo or bomoo oaua l porrtrtt or, daraltanoooity, bolb— lo tbo colaUaa* 
ttoa of an tbo Jota and waml^p tbat bctan wbon an ll«y«irold wanlod to ^toy 
nadlot football wlCb bor brotbon and waa toaoid, la good tm aboot bttag a 
tomboy* 

Aa a mnlt, a groat many gIrU ilmpty afoM iporto eompMoly. Otbora try to 
conptonlao, accommodating tboir atblcde dcdm to tbo attttodto of aocMy. 
Tboy conttono to r'^y games, bot play tbon nonrooily and tlmldty. attMapCtog to 
avoid appoaraoces and cntbnslaoms tbat mlgbt bo coniUotd aa nnuidyUba. 

Tbo few women wbo onrrioe tbo premro may be ocanod in varlooo waya» bot 
tbera are eompenaaaona. Jade Orlflbi, tbooili bo baa worked fbr 86 yoara to rcta* 
tlTo obeeorlty, la regarded by many wbo know of bim ae one of tbo moot dietin* 
gulabed atbletlc coodioe In tbe nation. Ho bao coadied boyo and girle, from grade- 
■cboolors to poet<oUegUn% to swimming, trade, badcetball and fOotbalL Working 
only wltb tbo yootb of tbe small Maryland dty, Frederick, bo bas belped to 
derelop an Inordinate nomber ot national and Intomatlooal daas atbletos. Her bas 
been an Olympic coacb and la currently a member of tbe Olympic Womenis Track 
and Field Committee eojoy coaching botb sexcs^*" aaya QrUBn, *lNit fltrlctly 
from a coadiing atondpolnt, I bave noted one Important dUtorence between tbeoL 
Desire la an totanglblo anatlty which yon like to oco In any atbleto. Goacbes of 
men*a. teams often alngle out an IndlTldnal atbleto and any bla most Taloable 
cbaraderlstic la bla desire. Ton aeldom bear glrlo* coscbco nuke tbla aort of 
comm«it Tbo reason* I think, to tbat ofty glri or wmnan wbo la my modi In* 
Tolred to athletics tends to hSTO an extraordinary amount of desire, not oi^ to 
excel to her sport bot to excel aa a person. It to so oommon with tbe giris tbat wo 
tend to OTerlook It, accepting it aa normaL I soppooe to a aenae It la normal tor 
them. Tbe way thloga are In tbto comitry, any glri wbo persereroa to aport baa 
to be not oUy an exceptional atbleto bot an exceptional hnman bdng.** 



CFrom gports lUiutntcd, Jaoe 4, 1071] 
Pabt 2: Woion nr Srosr— Abb Tov Bbho Two-Fram? 
MOST PBOPu; xr thct tbxhk about it at axx, ooirsiDia aroar aiaKT Aim in* 

BaaaimAL lOa OXBLB. THBSB BBBinROLT BBHIOIV aro WXLL-ICCAlfUfO ATT iiuuaa 

ABE now BKmo QUxsnoNiD— Alto ouinoAUiT manofBD 

(By BU Gilbert and Nancy Wllllamaon) 

There are those who defined the preaent eyatem to which giria and women 
participating In aporto recelre limited fonda, facilltlea, coachtog rewarda and 
encooragement The argnmento tor malntototog the atotoa quo are that (1) 
athletics are phyaically bad tor women; OMnpetltlon may maaeallnlae their ap- 
pearance and aifect their aexnal bdiarior; (2) women do not play aporto well 
enoagh to deserve atbletlc eqnallty; and (8) gifto aro not really totoreatad to 
sports. 

The belief that a female to eompetltlTO atbletlca la taking abort* and long> 
term liaka with her health la, according to exlaHng medical Intormatlon, simply 
wrong. Dr. Clayton L. Thomas, the Harrard consultant on hnman r^^odoctlon 
and a member of the United Stotes Olympic Medical and Training Sorrlcea 
Committee, aaya, 'T do not beUere there la erldence BTaUablo aopporttng tbe 
▼lew that It to possible tor healthy women of any age to indtdge to a aport which 
Is too Btrennons for them. The Uteratore of toe past contatoa many ciilnlons 
stoting that competitlye erento are harmfol for women. There aro nu data, 
howerer, to support these negatlTe ▼lews.'' 

Contentlona aimed at exdodtog girls from sporta on medical gronnda often 
dte spedal dangers to reproductive organa. Recent reaeareh anggeata toeae baa* 
ards are Imaginary. The utorua^ for example^ to one of toe moat ahoefc*reBlatont 
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of all Internal organs, being protected by what amounts to an extremely effec- 
tive susi>enslon system. The external genitalia of females are less exposed than 
those of males and could be as easily guarded if equipment manufacturers de- 
signed protective devices. 

Other research ai^ues that neither strenuous exercise nor athletic competition 
delays the onset or regularity of menstruation. Menstruation should not prevent 
a girl from participating in atliletlcs, nor necessarily have a negative effect on 
her ijerformance. (Medical surveys conducted at the Olympic Games indicate 
that women have set world records at all stages of the menstrual cycle.) 

Such obstetrical Information as is available maintains that athletic partici- 
pation may improve the prospects of both mother and infant. A study of 700 fe- 
male athletes showed that the length of labor was shorter for them, and the 
necessity for cesarean section 60% less than In a group of nonathletes. An 
obvious explanation for this is that women athletes are stronger and in better 
physical condition. 

A mass of empirical evidence supports the almost unanimous medical opinion 
that no sport per se is more harmful for a girl than for a boy. In this country 
girls have organized programs in baseball, basketball, ice hockey, soccer and ia- 
crosser-among the. most *•phys^cal^^ sports. There is a women's professional foot- 
ball league. The Roller Derby, a violent game, has Mways b^n based 
women's participation. In Dallas a successful boxing club is operated for young 
girls. In none of these activities is there a higher incidence of Injury than in 
comparable boys' programs, nor are girls being Injured or exhausted for reasons 
that appear to be directly connected with their sex. 

Competition between the sexes In contact sports is another matter. Here the 
preponderance of medical opinion seems to be that girls, particularly after the 
onset of puberty, do face a disproportionate Injury risk when competing with 
boys. Girls mature physically more rapidly than boys, but in the early teens the 
latter overtake the former. Thereafter, the average boy tends to be larger and 
stronger (because of a higher proportion of muscle to fatty tissue) and therefore 
. faster, more agile and more athletically adept "It Is as Inadvisable to have high 
school girls competing in varsity football with high school boys as it would be 
to have high school boys competing ag&lnst professionals," says Dr. Ken Tore- 
man of Seattle Pacific College. "When 3 >j're dealing with sports involving over- 
loads and muscular strength, women should not compete with men. It would be a 
put down. They can*t win." 

But consider the Little JCieague. It was established in 1939 and In 1964 was 
granted a charter as an all-boy sport by an Act of Congress. The organization 
argues that mixed competition is unsafe for girls. But because of the age group 
Involved (&-12) and the fact that physical differences between the sexes are 
superfleially minimal at this staga Little League has come under increasing 
fire from parents who do not feel their daughters should be barred. In many 
communities it Is the only organized summer recreation program. Dr. Creighton 
Hale, the Little League executive vice-president, adamantly. If regretfully, de- 
fends the organization's discriminatory rule. He cites research which he claims 
indicates that boys at all ages are stronger, swifter and have less fragile bones 
than girls. Also, says Hale, It Is a particular concern In baseball that boys have 
quicker reactions than girls. 

Recent medical reports suggest that Little League may be on shaky ground. 
Dr. Thomas, In a paper to be published soon, summarizes what he considers to 
be the best evidence. He finds that prior to puberty boys are taller, but girls 
arid boys are equal in weight, strength and reaction time. 

In this matter of the advisability of mixed athletic competition, some support- 
ers of women's rights believe that a principle Is involved that is more fundamen- 
tal than any medical evidence. If a weak, slow, badly coordinated 110-pound boy 
wants to try out for his school's football team he is required to do nothing but 
take a routine physical examination. If he passes he is permitted to go out and 
risk breaking his leg» at least until he is cut from the team. A girl is not given 
the same right of risk, the right to use or abuse her body as she sees fit. She is 
prohibited from doing so by the patronizing gallantry that is built into our social 
and legal system. These days this gallantry often is described as male chuvinism. 

Another part of the biological argument is that sports are in essence physically 
destructive to women, that competition and training masculinize the female. On 
the one hand there Is the notion that females are so fragile sports will break 
them up like so many china dolls. 
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Opposed to tbU is the saspidon that girls who engage in serious athletic train- 
ing will develop enormous muscles, a bass voice and a beard. Lilce the former 
opinion, the latter is also nonsense comparable to the belief that handling toads 
causes warts. "The suppositiou Ibut girls will become heavily muscled, nialelike 
creatures as a consequence of intense traning is a tragic distortion of reality," 
says Dr. Foreman. 

Another expert in sports medicine. Dr. Harmon Brown, who is a California 
endocrinologist and part-time women's track coach, has conducted extensive re- 
search on women athletes. He declares that '*women are capable of pe: forming 
maximal resistance exercises and achieving considerable levels of strength with 
little or no overt evidence of muscular hypertrophy." Muscular hypertrophy, in 
layman's termst is excessive and ohvious muscle development. Brown explains 
tukl wumen are less lllcely to develop bulging muscles than men because, first 
the loss of tAtty tlssne camouflages snch a diange and, second, the amount of an- 
drogen (male hormone) produced by women Is only five to 10% that of males. 

It is as preposterous to claim that sports mascnlinlse girls as it is to think that 
horseback riding will turn men into dwarfs or basketball will make them glantfu 
However, for the same reasons that 7-footers gravitate toward basketball and 
S-foot 105-pounders toward careers as Jockeys, girls and women of better^than* 
average muscular development, strength, speed and coordination, and in some 
cases slse, are more Inclined to participate in sports. It is simply that these 
characteristics give them a natural advantage. Yet, unlike the male athlete who 
is honored and rewarded for his superior physical talents, a woman athlete too 
often is made to feel that her superiority is somehow shamef uL 

''A bright woman is caught in a double bind," writes Dr. Matina Homer, presi- 
dent of Radcllffe, "In testing and in other achievement-oriented situations she 
worries not only a*bout failure, but also about success. If she fails, she is not 
living up to her own standards of performance ; If she succeeds, she Is not living 
up to societal expectations about the female role." 

Perhaps nowhere in society is the situation President Horner describes more 
oVldent than in sporta Generally speaking, the better an athlete she is, the more 
a woman must defend herself against charges that she is successful because she 
was something more or less than a woman to begin with. For many outstanding 
female athletes the situation is comparable say, to one in which Wilt Chamber- 
lain would be required to apologize for his size and skill and expected to confess 
that what he really wanted to be was a 5'8" average man. 

Behind the myth that participation In sports will masculinize a woman's ap- 
pearance, there is the even darker Insinuation that athletics will masculinize a 
woman's sexual behavior. But last year Dr. Christine Pickard, a London con- 
sultant on birth-control and sex problems, suggested Just the opposite. Girl 
athletes, she declared, tend to make better lovers and are mndi sexier than less 
active women : "Athletes are physical creatures. Their bodies are important to 
them — the physical sensations, touch, the ripple of muscles play a central role 
in their lives. Women athletes are much more interested in sex and physically 
more responsive than their less-active sisters." 

Contention No. 2: females do not play games well enough to deserve itlhletlc 
eauality. Is ^bere any point in wasting money, gyms, fields and coaching on 
them? The quality of competition in girls' sports Is so inferior that games do 
not generate gate receipts and therefore It Is fiscally irresponsible to spend money 
on these activities. Most male coaches, athletic directors, high sdiool principals 
(of which 97% are men) and college presidents (99% men) hold this view. 

It is difficult to assess how good American female athletes might be if they 
were offered athletic facilities, support and encouragement even roughly com- 
parable to what men receive. Given c^reater equality between the sexes, it 
seems reasonable that the gap between women's and men's athletic performances 
would narrow. But improving female performances is not the substantive reason 
for providing equal opportunity. 

The same athletic administrators who urge that girls be excluded because they 
lack ability take quite a different stance when it comes to getting appropriations 
and support for men's programs. It is then one hears that the purpose of sport 
is essentially educational — to develop character, attitudes and good citizenship. 
It Is not Important whether one wins or loses but how one plays the game. The 
two attitudes — girls should not play because they are not good enough, and 
athletics are good for any boy^are obviously contradictory. If the "exclude- 
them, they-aren't'good-enough" standard was applied to both sexes, most exist* 
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ing boys* programs would have to be Judged unworthy of the money now given 
them. 

Athletic competition is organized so as to match up opponents of more or less 
equal ability, size, strength and speed. A system of handicapping Is implicit In the 
pleasures «nfl value of siwrt. The matter has been summed up by Slmone de 
Beuuvoir, who writes in The Scccmd Sex, "In sports the end in view is not success 
indeiiendent of physical equipment; It is rather the attainment of perfection 
within the limitations of each physical type: the featherweight boxing champion 
is as much a champion as is the heavyweight; the woman skiing champion is 
not the Inferior of the faster male champion : they belong to two different classes." 

The final consideration is whether girls are suflBclently interested in athletics 
to justify sports activities for them. "We have tried to organize a girls' sports 
program/* one Eastern high school athletic director explained, "but it hasn't 
worlved out very well. We started girls' basketball this year. We found one of 
the gals on onr faculty to coach them and even though our facilities are crowded 
we got theui practice time in the gym. I drew up a little schedule for them — five 
games. Unfortunately, the girls didn't show a lot of Interest. Only 12 came out 
for the team. There were two big tomboyish girls who have remained quite en- 
thused, but the others hare not been faithful about practice. I*m not blaming 
themt because I think a normal girl at that age is going to be more interested in 
catching a boy than catching a basketball. When they played, it was so bad it 
was pathetic. I think there are only eight girls left on the team now. With that 
kind of experience w^e are going to think a long time before starting other girls' 
programs. We have limited funds and It doesn't make sense to cut Into boys' 
programs or to try to force things on girls that they themselves don't want" 

Not maliciously, but simply because it did sot occur to this A.D. that they were 
pertinent, certain facts were uuiiUeU from this chronicle of female apathy. In 
this particular comuiunlty, as In many others, there never had been any oppor- 
tunity for girls to play a team sport — In grade school, junior high, or In a public 
recreation league. The girls' coach was a physical education teacher who had 
never played basketball herself and had never coached any team sport No 
money was provided for uulforiuH for the girls, though at this school the boys' 
teanis and the cheerleaders have both home and away uniforms which are fur- 
* nished by the athletic department The girls were told that they could wear their 
gym suits or, if they preferred, sell candy and soft drinks at boys' basketball 
games to raise money for classier costumes. Because of the shortness of the 
season the girls who made the team would not be eligible for athletic letters 
or 8\vea ters. Practice for the girls was restricted to Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings at 8:30, when all the boys' basketball programs— varsity, junior varsity, 
freshman and intramural — were finished. Being unaccustomed to strenuous physi- 
cal activity and having no previous training in the techniques of the game the 
girls, when they began to play, were awkward and self-conscious. They put on 
such a poor exhibition that some of the boys found it entertaining to hang around 
after their own xiractlce to whistle and laugh at the girls. The best player ujuuiig 
the girls won the derisive— in this context—nickname. Wilt the Stilt. A column 
of humorous intent apeared in the December issue of the high school news- 
paiwr. It listed appropriate Christmas gifts for various students. It was sug- 
gested that Wilt the Stilt be given a raSzor. No mention whatsoever of the girls' 
Itasketball program appeared on the sports pages of the local dally newspaper. 

Everything considered, an objective observer might disagree with the athletic 
director's conclusion that the basketball experiment at his school proved that 
girls are not interested in sports. The fact that at this school— and elsewhere, 
and in our sports — girls continue to try to participate In athletics despite discour- 
agements and humiliatians indicates instead a funuamcntal auu real interest 

Repeatedly, when good girls' athletic programs are offered, the organizers are 
astonished by the response. For example, the Hillsborough County, Florida 
(Tampa) Recreation Department never had provided any organized programs in 
competitive sports for girls. It began to receive inquiries as to why not In the 
spring of 1071 a recreation-department employee. Zoe Gray, organized a slow- 
pitch girls' Softball program called the Little Leagueretts. Competition was of- 
fered in three age divisions ranging from eight to 15. In its first year more than 
1,000 glTls turned out and were divided into teams. Shocked at this unexpect- 
ed development officials last winter started similar basketball leagues and this 
summer will add a division for 16- to 18-year-old girls to the Softball program. 
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In the snnmidr of 1072 Carol Mann, one of the leading members of the Ladies 
Professional Golf Association, decided to organise a week-long clinic for girls in 
her native Baltimore, Marni was told that such a program had never been spon- 
sored in the area and that she shonld not plan on more than 30 or 40 yonngsters 
taking part Despite the fact that the golf clinic was held the week that Hur- 
ricane Agnes swept up the Bast Coast, 154 girls came to the sessions. 

Doyle Weaver, an enterprising Dallas boxing coach, received all maiUier of 
discouragement and warnings when he conceived the notion of organizing The 
Missy Junior Gloves, a boxing program for six- to 10-y ears-old girls. Hov/cver, 
wJien Weaver's program got off the ground, it attracted 300 youngsters, more 
than had ever participated in his boys' boxing activities. 

In Kansas there has been u flurry of interest in girls' sports because of a series 
of legal challenges. Regional and state championship events, similar to those 
which boys have had for years, have been organized for girls by the state athletic 
association. In 1072 some 14,000 girls took part in four regional track meets. 
Meanwhile, 900 girls from 91 schools participated in the state tennis tournament, 
and 4,000 glris played volleyball. 

These are Just fledgling programs, mere hints of the potental interest in girls' 
sports. But there is one locale— surprisingly enough, rural Iowa — that can offer 
conclusive proof of the viability and rewards of female athletic equali^. 

Currently 488 Iowa high schools belong to the state athletic association for 
girls, which sanctions 17 championships in 13 different sports. The situation is 
so uncommon that it is v/orth calling the roll of Iowa gamea They are currently : 
basketball (438 schools participating) ; track (423) ; softball (302) ; golf (247) ; 
tennis (86) ; distance running (82) ; coed golf (77) ; volleyball (65) ; gymnastics 
(49) ; swimming (46) ; coed tennis (26) ; synchronized swimming (9) ; field 
hockey (6). Coaches of the girls' teams, most of whom are men, are paid exactly 
the same as coachen of boys' teams ; if a school can afford assistant coaches for 
boys' teams, it will also have assistan coaches for girls' teams. The giri»- teams 
are fully equipped, have the same practice facilities, travel in the same style and 
are given the same school rewards as hoys' teams. Girl athletes m lowa are not 
regarded as freaks. As a class they tend to be the most popular girls, enjoying 
more status in the eyes of other students, their teachers and townspeople. In 
the smaHer communities of the state where high school athletics are the principal 
local excitement, girls are as much a sporting attraction as boys. 

The press of rnrai lowa treats the competitions equally. Most interscholastic 
basketball games are scheduled as doubieheaders — one girls' game and one boys* 
game. The next morning the reporter from the local n^wsQaper will le^d off his 
account and devote the most space to whichever game was the more interesting. 
The stories seldom are cluttered with cute, irrelevant, patronizing passages on 
how the girls looked. Attention is focused instead on how they played and how 
the contest developed. 

Relatively speaking, Iowa is a Utopia for girls' athletics— it is not unheard of 
for a girl from a neighboring state to move to Iowa and take up residence with 
relatives during her high school years in order to take part in the athletic pro- 
gram. However, it is not a utonia because of something that existed when Iowa 
was li Derated from the Sioux, or because some unique phenomenon sprang up 
like wild bluebells from the dark prairie earth. The loTra girls' sports program 
has developed in the past 20 years. Prior to that, things in Iowa were the same 
as elsewhere — that is, bad and unequal. The man responsible for the change \a 
Wayne Cooley, who in 1954 left a job as assistant to the president of GrinneU 
College to become the chielf executive officer of the Iowa Girls' High Schoc! 
Athletic Union. At that time the Union was a feeble organization with no-staff 
and a shoestring budget. But Iowa was different in one important respect — it 
had set up an independent body to oversee. schoolgirl sports. In most states where 
there is any girls' organization, it is a subdivision — often only a desk — ^In the 
boys' association. 

Cooley is a hard-driving, fast and forceful man who comes on not as a cm- 
Mder for women, but as both a promoter and a shrewd and pugnacious execu- 
tive. He gives the impression that he would be as happy and sncessful pushing 
real estate or mana^ng a tool*and-die works as he is running the be»t girls' 
athletic program in the U.S. "Before coming here," he says, "I had no special 
interest in women's rights. My experience was in administration ; I came to be an 
administrator. This was a poor-relation ontist, and I wanted to make it as suc- 
cessful and efficient as the organization that exists for boys* sports. I suppose 
in a certain sense that was my competition — the group I wanted to beat.^' 
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Gooley may not have beaten the boys' athletic executives, but he surely has 
played them to a tie. The two groups are now equal in affluence and influence. 
The Union hos a plush suite of offices in downtown Des Moines and operates on 
an annual budget of |600,000, which comes principally from gate receipts col- 
lected at girls' state championship events. Among Gooley's more important staff 
members is Jack North, an ex-newspaperman who distributes weekly rankings 
and team and individual statistics in the fashion of the NCAA, or NFL. The 
Union also issues a monthly new^per, sponsors clinics and conferences for girl8' 
coaches and does missionary work among Iowa colleges to acquaint graduating 
seniors with the Joys and rewards of coaching girls' athletic teams. 

Competitively, artistically and financially, the pi^ce de r^aUtance of the Iowa 
girls' program i« tht* state basketball championship, which is held each March 
n«o Moines, touring this flve^ay coomameni; the Veterans Memorial Audito- 
rium is invariaL:^ sold out, the girls attracting about 85,000 fans (often they 
outdraw the boys' championship, held a week later). Additionally, some five to 
six million other spectators see the girls' game (hut not the hays*) via a nine- 
state TV network that Cooley has helped put together. 

'*We are competing for the entertainment dollar," Cooley says, "and we try 
to put on the best show we can. Our girls play in attractive uniforms— they l. ay 
be mildly revealing but they are in good taste. The girls are youiig^ graceful, 
skillful and enthusiastic about their game, and they are very competitive. There 
is no reason why girls' events can't draw well if they are intelligently staged.*' 

In his state tournament production, Cooley surrounds his sArl athletes with 
cheerleaders, bands, music, flags, dignitaries^ slick souvenir programs and pa- 
triotic and county-fair pageantry of all sorts. In adidtion to basketball games, 
there is an impressive ceremony in which individual and team champions in all 
other sports that the Union sponsors are introduced to the crowd and, of course, 
to the press and TV cameras. "Basketball is our big attraction/' says Cooley. 
"We can't expect to draw the same kind of audience for, say, a tennis or volley- 
ball championship. So we use the basketball tournament as a showcase for the 
s rest of our activities and the other champions." ^ 

Whatever the means that have been used to build the Iowa girls' sports empire, 
the citizens seem well pleased with the end result. Story City, for example, is a 
town of 2,000 located 15 miles north of Ames in an area known as the Heart of 
Iowa. It is one of those John Deere, soda and sundry, grain elevator, church 
steeple communities, down whose main street 76 trombonists should perpetually 
march. People in Story City still talk about the day in 19Y2 when the Roland- 
Story Community High School (350 students) girls' basketball team won the 
state championship. All through last summer and winter the most common sub- 
ject of conversation at the drugstore, in the cafe, in the high school corridors, was 
whether the girls conld repeat. (They did not) Their chances seemed good since 
two All-State players, an agile guard named Karen Rltland and a gunner of a 
forward, Cathy Kammin, were returning. Kammin, a shy> dreamy-eyed, 5^8'' 
farm girl, was the most publicized citizen of Story City, since she was the school's 
leading basketball scorer, averaeinsr 41 points — yes, dl— a siisie. 

"Sports are very big in a ifttle town like this," explains Dallas Kray, the 
Hcland-Storj athletic director. "Wo annmirage a lot o? sports and wc have a 
recreation program that goes full blast in the summer. We spend about $14,000 a 
year on sports in the high school. It comes out of the gate receipts. I guess the 
girls' basketball team, what with Kammin and Ritland, is our biggest gate 
attraction." 

Sitting In the Roadside Caf6 with Cathy Kammin, Karen Ritland and two 
members of the boys' basketball team, Alan Eggland and Jim Juiiusuu, tmu 
talking about discrimination against girls in sports is an unusual experience. 
Reports have filtered into Story City about inequality between the sexes. The 
four teenagers find it hard to relate to these phenomena, just as a 16-year-old 
Ugandan might be unmoved by accounts of racial discrimination in Alabama. 
"Gee, no, I can't think of any way we're treated much different than boys," says 
Ritland. "We're all just basketball players." 

"It's not all equal," says Johnson. 

"How do you mean?" 

"Well, Karen and Cathy get a lot more publicity than we do," and Johnson grins 
while both the girls look flustered. "But they deserve it. Right now they're play- 
ing better than we are." 

"Are girls in sports popular in this school ?" 
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"I haven't really thought about that," says Kammin» the Story City heroine, 
and then pauses to work out the matter. "I guess we're popular enough. It isn't a 
big deal. I mean you play sports because it's something you like, but I suppose 
you are sort of doing something for the school, too, so nobody looks down on 
you."^ 

"Maybe this is something," contributes Eggland, as if working away on a 
puzzle. "The homecoming dance is a big social event here. The last three years a 
girl who has been on onp of the teams has been the queen of it. I think girls in 
sports are more popular, at least with the boys. We're together a lot, and the girls 
in sports are the ones who are doing things." 

On a midseason Thursday afternoon, Bill Hennessy, the head basketball coach 
of the Roland-Story girls' team, is running his charges through a light, day- 
before-the-game drill. He is working with his forwards, setting up screens to 
give his bomber, Cathy Kammin, open shots. At the opposite end of the court, 
the assistant girls' coach has the freshmen and reserves. Kenneth (Pat) Eld- 
redge, the boys' basketball coach, is sitting on the stage with some of his team, 
watching and waiting for a turn on the court. During a break, Hennessy comes 
over to talk. Eldredge (whose team also has won a state championship) and 
Hennessy are both slender, graying, soft-spoken men. They are old friends, hav- 
ing coached together for 16 years. "Pat, what about the comment you hear that 
if iess time and attention were given to girls* basketball, the quality of boys* 
basketball In Iowa would improv«?" Hennessy asks. 

There might be some truth in that, says Eldredge, smiling. "If we didn't share 
a gym, if we had more coaching for the boys, if the boys got all the attention, 
we might have a better team, but that is just a guess. What I do know for 
certain is that if we cut back on or did not have the girls' team, our sports pro- 
gram for humans would be a lot poorer. I wouldn't wp.ni to o^e th"** imnnun " 

Whatever value sports have, men like Bill Hennessy and Pat Eldrwige believe 
they are human values, beneficial to boys and girls alike. All those dire warnings 
of the Hic'dicp.l, ir.orp.l and f?!?.»ino!?»l dl9P.sters that would follow if girls were 
granted athletic parity are considered hogwash in Iowa. Tlie local girls have 
not become cripples or Amazons ; the boys have not been driven to flower arrange- 
ment or knitting. In fact, there may be no place else in the U.S. where sport 
-is^-healthyand-enjoys-such-a-good-r^utation; 



[From Sports Illustrated, June 11, 1073] 

Part 3 : Women in Spobt — Programmed to be Losers 

the umited access of girls to athletic:^ — which teach boys the values of 
- aggressiveness and winning — may be one reason why females often are 
underacmievers. now the second bex is tibed of being . . . 

(By Bil Gilbert and Nancy Williamson) 

The arguments most often used to justify discrimination apainst women in 
sports — that athletics are bad for their health and feminity, that women are 
not skillful enough or interested in playing games — have on the surface a nice 
paternalistic, even altruistic, quality. Recent studies indicate .such assumptions 
are incorrect and self-serving nonsense. It simply happens to be in the best inter- 
est of the male athletic establishment to maintain the existing situation. Any- 
thinc bevond token sexual eaualltv in athleties represents a formidable threat 
to male pride and power. "The status of the female athlete is not something im- 
plicit in the 1121 Lure ul uie female but rather a manifestation of the ego of the 
male," says Dr. Ken Foreman, the head of the Seattle Pacific College physical 
education department and a track coach. "Males simply cannot tolerate a serious 
challenge from a woman." 

Any discussion of collective egos is tricky and extretnely speculative. But there 
are numerous incidents that suggests, at least in competitive sports, the mascu- 
linity of males is a more tender and perishable commodity than the feminity 
of females. 

Charles Maas, secretary of the Indiana State Coaches A.ssociation, commented 
glumly on a recent decision by his state's Supreme Court permitting girls to 
compete with boys in noncontact sports, such as golf, tennis, track and swimming : 
"There Is the possibility that a boy would be beaten by a girl and as a result be 
ashamed to face his family and friends. I wonder if anybody has stopped to 
O what that could do to a young boy." 
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Blien Cornish, a senior at Frederick (Md.) High School, is nne of the best 
distance runners among American women, good enough to have been a member 
of the U.S. cross-country team that took part in the 1071 world championship. 
Though Bh« has represented her country, Cornish never has been able to com- 
pete for her school. The reasons are the usual ones. Frederick High has no girls' 
track program and Cornish has not been able to run on the boys' team even 
though she regularly has better times in practice than most of the boys. In the 
spring of 1972 arrangements were made for Cornish to enter a two-mile event 
in a dual meet between Frederick and Thomas Johnson High School. She was 
to compete on an «»hibition basis, that is, any points she won would not coi^nt in 
the meet score. As things turned out, she was? handicapped in an even more ob- 
vious and effective way. At the end of the seventh lap of the race, with Cornish 
lighting for the lead, she was puiied off the track, according to a previous agree- 
ment between the coaches. This was done to protect the male runners from the 
morale-shattering possibility of being beaten by a girl, a possibility that was 
probable. 

Several years ago Becky Birchmore won a place on the University of Georgia 
men's tennis team and played in Southeastern Conference matches. Since then, 
Dan Magill, iGleurgia's tennis coach, has had time to mull over the Birchmore 
matter and he now regrets that Birchmore was allowed to play against men. 
used her against Auburn one time,'' says Magill, "and she won. The hoy she beat 
was embarrassed to death. It ruined him. I really wish I hadn't done it.'* 

Male defensiveness about female athletic prowess is not restricted to liead-to- 
head confrontations. Accomplished women athletes, even when they are com- 
peting against one another, seem to ruffle the psyches of many men. That there 
are many women athletes superior to men is indisputable. There surely are a 
hundred or so male tennis players who could defeat Billie Jean King, but there 
are hurdreds of thousands who would be fortunate to win a set from King. The 
same situation prevails in most sports. "For obvious reasons it is often the more 
sedentary, unathletic, spectator-oriented man who has the most derogatory ^ings 
to say about outstanding sportswomen," says Ken Foreman. 

A frequent ploy used to maintain the illusion of total male athletic superiority 
-is to corapttnrent-Trslrtllfurw<W!nra-1By"Siiyl plays alniost^ike a man." 

(There is a barb in the compliment— the insinuation that this babe's hormones 
are probably so weird that she is or nearly is a man.) Not long ago a male coach 
commented on the style of Micki King, the only American diver to win a gold 
medal at the Munich Olympics. The coach said King "dives like a man,'^ a state? .: . 
ment that drew a sharp comment from Jack Scott, the athletic director of OberUn 
College: "My reaction on reading the quote was that she sure as hell does not 
dive like me or any other man I ever met. In fact, she does not dive like 99% of 
the men in America. What she obviously does is dive correctly." 

Just as many men feel menaced by the athletic activities of women, many 
organizations are becoming nervous over the rising expectations of women in 
sport. Long-standing by-and-for-male principles are being threatened, as are by- 
and-for-male budgets. "I know the men who head the high schov-vl athletic asso- : 
ciatlona in all 50 states, and I don't think there are more than three or four of 
them who genuinely want to see a girls' program comparable to that of boys'," 
says Wayne Cooley, the aggressive director of the Iowa Girls' High School 
Athletic Union. "Some are hostile ; a more common attitude is apathy. Right now 
some state associations are getting a lot of heat from parents and from courts, so 
they are putting in token programs for girls. They will hire a woman assistant 
who is not aggressive and schedule a few so-called state championships and then 
they let the whole thing go." 

The bedrock reason for this institutional fear— and the fierce resistance to 
improving girls* athletics— has been pinpointed by Harvard's Dr. Clayton 
Thomas: "Women traditionally have not been allowed the same share of funds 
for athletics and recreational equipment. The appearance of girls' teams to utilize 
sports facilities not previously required by them will have great economic impact 
on schools, colleges and communities. If, by some miracle, women suddenlv began 
using public and private athletic facilities to even half the extent they are used 
by men, then the overcrowding would be catastrophic." 

Whether or not the mtuation would be a catastrophe depends on one's outlook. 
But a marked increase in participation by girls and women certainly would bring 
about radical change. Most organized sport in the U.S. falls into three catego- 
ries, that which is sponsored by colleges and universities, by public-school sys- 
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terns and by community recreation organissations. It is a guess— and probably 
a conservative one— that no more than 1% of all college and university athletic 
funds are spent on women. In Junior and senior high schools, girls get perhaps 
5% of the funds and facilities. In community recreation programs the figure may 
be as high as 20%. If females were given as little as 25% of the resources, the 
shape of the American athletic system would be altered far more drastically than 
it could be by all the designated pinch hitters, franchise shifters, NCAA rule- 
makers and carping reporters rolled together . , , 

If they found it necessary to provide something more than tolcen programs 
for girls and women, athletic executives would have only two alternatives. The 
first would he to raise funds to be used for women's facilities, coaching salaries 
and other operating expenses. But faced with financial crises and taxpayers' 
revolts, most sdbools and communities nrp inni^iTifir for ways to decrease sports 
expenditures, not inc^ase them. Therefore, the prospects of upping athletic 
budgets by an across-tne-board 25% are slim to nonexistent. So the only prac- 
tical way to finance substantial new programs for girls is to take resources 
from t^e programs now operated for the benefit of males. 

The present system is able to function as it does — providing elaborate, perhaps 
even excessive, facilities for boys and men — only because half the population 
has been excluded from participating. But most of the funds are public ones^ 
contributed by both men and women, and in this rests the seed of the change 
that may come. 

What many athletic administrators fear is what has happened in loxva City. 
In the spring of 1071 some parents and daughters there began protesting against 
sexual discrimination in the athletic programs of the city school system. (Until 
last year the larger cities in the state had held out against rural Iowa's unique 
program that has brou^t sexual equality in athletics to the small towna) There 
were only two competitive sports for girls in Iowa City Schools, tennis and 
swimming. Officials did not know, or would not say, how much money was 
being spi:nt on the girls' program, but it was known that some $60,000 a year was 
devoted to boys' sports. The athletic director of the school system, Robert White, 
said that nothing could be done to change the situation. He said all available 
fu nds a nd fa cilities were being used. Th e parents' group did not accept this 
answer and engaged an American Civil liberties union lawyer. lii the fall of 
1971 the school board, under legal pressure, agreed to allot $2,000 more for 
girls' sports and sponsor additional teams in gymnastics and golf. This token vic- 
tory did not satisfy parents, and the battle has continued. It there is only 
X amount of funds avaUable for sports, the parents and their legal advisers say, 
then the girls are entitled to something approaching one half X dollars. If the 
only way ttius sum can be collected is to take it from existing boys' programs — 
then so be it. 

At one point during the controversy. White admitted that his athletic depart- 
mant had a cash reserve of some $4,500 that was being held ''for a rainy day." 
This prompted a school board member to remark, "It looks like the precipita- 
tion is about to fall." 

It appears that many institutions and agencies are in for a spell of wet 
weather. The discriminatory regulations of high school athletic associations in 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kaubas, Harylund, xdicnigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York and Ohio have been or are 
being challenged in the courts. In all but a very few cases Judges have sided with 
the women and ordered that existing practices be changed. 

But an even worse storm is brewing. The U.S. Education Amendments of 1072 
ir.dude an adjunct labeled Title IX. Title IX forbids sex discrimination in any 
institutions using federal funds (the majority of schools in the country). A 
young, brisk lawyer named G^en Gregory, who works in the Office for Civil 
Rights of the Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, is charged with 
drawing up government guidelines for the implementation of Title IX. Gregory's 
overwhelming concern at the present time is the sex discrimination in import. 

"We have been talking to individuals who are concerned about the problem," 
Gregory says. "Two approaches have been suggested. The first is backed by the 
morc^ noHve women's groups. They feel we should push for straight equality. 
That is, if a school plays football, then any girl who is interested should be per- 
mitted to try out for that team. Legally, of course, that is the easiest approach." 
It is also the approach that would most please male coaches. If the fight is made 
on the grounds of strict equality, it will give champions of the status quo a beau- 
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f\fn\ defensive opeulng. For example, an athletic director would open the football 
team to girls. When none or only an occasional girl came out for the team he 
could then say, in all honesty, that he had done his best. So far as girls' soccer or 
field hockey was concerned, he could argue that there was no need for such pro- 
grams since girls had the same opportunity as boys to play football. 

"Many people are opposed to this plan,'* says Iiawyer Gregory. "Because there 
isaems to be a real difference in physical abilities between men and women, 
equal mixed competition pre»eTtts problems. The other approach calls for facil- 
ities and funds to be more or less equally divided between the sexes. If, for 
instance, you have football for boys, then you should have soccer or field hockey, 
say, for girls, and these teams should be given equal support. 

*'One of the big hangups In this is that 'separate but equal' is a dirty phrase to 
anyone involved in civil il^uld. Realistically, separate but equal may be the best 
answer in athletics.'' But, concludes Gregory, "there is no doubt about the need 
for equality or the fact that it does not exist now." 

The HEW Departmer^t's plan to deal with sex discrimination in sports prob- 
ably will be completed in July. Then the Feds will be ready and apparently will- 
ing to go into action. "I presume," says Gregory, "we will proceed as we have in 
other civil rights ca8e.'v That is, we will act on complaints submitted to us." 

Which reduces the issue to the following dialogue : 

"You mean if there is a school where they spent ^0,000 on boy's sports and 
$500 on girli;' sports and a girl or her parents dqn't like the situation, she can 
complain to you?" 

"Exactly." 

"And where should the complaint be sent?" 

"The address is: Director, Office for Civil Rights, Department of HEW, 
Washington, D.C. 20201." 
"And then what might happen?" 

"Based on past procedures we would first try to determine if the allegations 
were substantially correct. If they were, we would init^^tt^ conversations with the 
school involved. Often nothing more than this is necessary." 

"But if talking did not produce*any action, what would happen?" 

"Our final recourse is to recommend that federal funds be withheld from the 
institution until the discriminatory situation is cleared up." 

"And this might happen in the case of a school that discriminated against 
girls in athletes?" 

"Oh, yes, of course." 

The women's liberation movement has stirred up interest in athletic equality 
even though the most active women's rightists have paid little attention to 
sport. The most aggressive leaders of the movement have been more cerebral 
than physical types. Robin Morgan, a poet, eidtor and former child actress 
(Dagmar in the TV series J/ania), is what is often called a radical feminist 
She was a founder of WITCH (Women's International Terrorist Conspiracy from 
Hell) and an organizer of the anti-Miss America demonstrations. "We were 
slow getting into sports because mauy of us aiau t know the field," says Mor- 
gan. "But now the movement is becoming active in this area. We've become con- 
scious of the body. It is a woman's right to control her body, be it wanting an 
abortion or wanting to strengthen it through sports." 

Another far more conservative group, women physical education teachers, is 
beginning to agitate, if in a very genteel way, for better girls' athletic programs. 
In the past many members of this profession have been strongly opposed to 
# females taking part in competitive sports. Until a decade ago the Division for 
Girls' and Women's Sports, a National Education Association affiliate made 
up of female physical educators, advised against iuterscholastic sports. Though 
this bias has been abolished as an official policy, many older DGWS members 
now teaching in schools remain cool tovtrard out-of -gym-class games for girls. 

"Tills profession is still dominated by women of my age group [forty ish]," 
says an active leader in physical-education affairs who for obvious reasons wishes 
to remain anonymous. "A good many of these people still are afraid of what 
competition will do to girls. I think they also are afraid of what competition will 
do to them. For years they have had easy jobs. They bring in the girls for a 
clas3, let them spend 15 minutes putting on their gym suits, then spend 15 min- 
utes with some ladylike archery or volleyball, and the last 15 minutes of the 
Period are devoted to taking a shower. Marks are given out on the basis of how 
often a girl remembers to bring her gym suit and how well she showers. 
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''These women, who have been sitting on their fannies for years, know that if 
girls' teams are organized, they are going to be expected to ccach them. They 
are going to have to go out after school and compete for the girls' interest, com* 
pete against band, the dramatic club, boys and all the rest. Also, if they are 
going to coach, they are going to have to teach the girls something. As coaches, 
they themselves are going to be Judged, because at the heart of competitive 
sports there is the win^Iose situation, how well you do. All of which terrifies 
women who have not been challenged or challenged anybody in a long time. 
Many of the older teachers are retiring and their places are being taken by 
girls who have an interest in competitive sports and many even have been com- 
lietitors themselves. Girls in their 20s now entering teaching are much more 
aggressive. They enjoy the rlskg that go along with sports." 

To give the devil his due, not all men are chauvinists when it comes to women's 
athletics. Men who by accident or design have come to be coaches of women's 
teams-— E^n Foreman in Washington, Harmon Brown in California, Doyle 
Weaver in Texas, Ed Temple in Tennessee, Jack Griffin in Maryland— and 
many others are effective campaigners for Imprcved girls' programs. Through- 
out the country there are a number of school administrators who believe that 
improving girls' sporl>5 is desirable and necessary. One is James Bergene, prin- 
cipal of the 2,00(>-student C. M. Russell High School in Great Falls, Mont. 
Bergene feels that his $15,000 girls' program needs to be upgraded. "If athletics 
have a place in education, then they are as important ior girls as boys," he »ays. 
"If they have no general educational value, if they are just something for boys 
mC to entertain townspeople and alumni, then we should get rid of them. Any 
p7i\2cipal who is willing to support a strong boys' athletic program and is con- 
tt>5)t to have a weak girls' one has no business calling himself an educator." 

Jack Mahley, the athletic director at Gatonsville (Md.) Community College, 
holds similar notions : "We have eight girls' teams, here and 10 for the men. 
Except for that difference, we divide everything down the middle. Men and women 
coaches are paid the same for the same sports. The girls get the same kind of 
uniforms and equipment. They travel the same way that the men do and get the 
same use of the same practice facilities. In fact, the biggest single expense we've 
had since I've been here [1959] is, the $3,400 we spent this February to send our 
girls' volleyball team to Utah for the college championship. Some men on our 
staff said I was crazy to spend that kind of money on gir1». I told them it was 
an honor for our girls to be good enough to piay in the championship against 
big schools. After all, the chances aren't very good that our men's teams will 
ever compete against the likes of USC or Kansas." 

CatonsvlHe is one of an increasing number of small colleges experimenting 
with intentionally mixed teams, squads which, by regulation, have so many 
girls and so many boys. Its intercollegiate badirinton and bowling teams are 
organized in this way, and the tennis and golf sq'jads soon may be. It is a rela* 
tively simple administrative maneuver that might do more to bring about sexual 
equality in high school and college athletics than an army of lawyers. "Forget 
all that stuff about men and women playing against each other ; that wouldn't 
be much of a game," says one fearless observer of the athletic scene. **Let's just 
say you have men's and women's teams, and you score them together like the 
Russians do in track meets. Take basketball as an example — the NCAA cham- 
pionship. Instead of one game, you have a doubleheader, the UCLA men playing 
the Memphis State men and the UCLA women against the Memphis women. 
Tou add up the points from the two games and the college that has the highest 
total wins the national championship, wins the big trophy, wins Coach of the 
Year and all the rest. You can be sure that John Wooden and Gene Bartow are 
going to have girls' teams and good ones. Those girls are going to get every- 
thing in the way of help that the boys do, maybe more. Do that down the line 
and things are going to become equal quickly. Whether or not that would be 
good for the Republic is something else again." 

Given the climate of the timeS; th^ reexamination of the female role and the 
apparent willingness of courts to back demands for better athletic opportunities 
for girls, it appears that many of the policies of the past are due for a chanjsre. 
The changes will affect not only the athletic system but society as well. 

If substantially larger numbers of females take part in competitive athletics, 
the quality of, interest in and status derived from this play wUl increase appre- 
ciably. Sports previously thought too "difficult" or "physical" for girls may be 
opened to them. The demand for coaches and trainers, as well as for equipment 
specifically designed for females, will increase. In time, women's sports will at- 
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tract greater public interest. Tlie press will cover women's athletics more fre- 
quently and seriously, Sports heroines will be discovered. Women's professional 
sports will become more popular, more lucrative and tbus more attractive In ca- 
reer terms. 

Any large increase in participation by girls and women will radically affect 
boys' and men's sports. Resources allocated to male sports will be reduced, but 
there are many who do not regard &uch a cutback as a disaster. Some of the ex- 
travagant features that have come to characteris^^and often corrupt — omen's 
athletics will be cut away, too. Such enforced moderation may be in the best 
interest of both sexes. 

What will athletic equality mean for females? One can only guess. David Aux- 
ter, an iconodaatic educator, former collegiate football player and coach, says 
"In America we use athletics extensively to teach, not fact so much as attitudes. 
Above all, we value athletics because they are competitive. That is, they teach 
that achievement and success are desirable, that they are worth disciplining 
oiK^Relf for By keeping girls out of sports, we have denied them this educational 
experience. Our male-dominated society prefers females to be physically and 
psydiologically dependent. Denying them athletic opportunities has been a good 
way of molding girls into the kind of humans we want them to be. Better athletic 
programs will develop more aggressive females, women with confidence who 
s value personal achievement and have a strong sense of identity. I think that 
would be a good thing for us all." 

Bllen Gomish, the distance runner who was palled off the track when it was 
thought she might beat the bc^s in the high school dual meet, says, "Yes, I think 
I am more aggressive than most girls and maybe more aggressive than a lot of 
boys. I definitely think sports have helped to make me what I am, and I'm not 
sorry about it. I have some strong ideas about what I want to be and I don't feel 
that I have to fit into a role which other people assign me." 

For most of the laist seven years Cornish has devoted two or three hours a 
day, seven days a week, in an effort to develop her talents as a runner. Now, at 
18, she is in the process of "retiring" from track. Next fall she will enter college 
as a pre-med student Despite her years, ^e is a remarkably forceful« articulate 
and tiioughtful human. 

••I love to run^and-dedded-f-^as-going^o become-the-best-^runneri-couldi**- 
Gomlsh says. "People may have thought I was fteaky, but that hasn't bothered 
me. What they want to think is their business and what I want to think and 
be is mine. I don't want to offend anyone, to put them down, but I want tc be 
what I think Is honest. I'd like to live my whole life that way. I probably won't 
run much anymore, but I do want to be something exceptional. I know 111 have 
to work at it and may have to live differently than most girls do, but now that 
doesn't frighten me at all. If I had not spent the time in track, I think I would 
have been frightened." 

Certainly not the last words to be heard on the subject, but some persuasive 
enough to make a good conclusion to any discussion of what participation in 
sports may mean for. girls and women, are those of Dr. Kathryn Olarenbach, 
professor of political science at the University of Wisconsin : "The overemphasis 
m protecting t^UIo Uona attmu or Injury, and unaeremphasis on developing skillB 
and experiencing teamwork, fits neatly into the pattern of the second sex. Oirls 
are the spectators and the cheerleaders. They oi^anlze the pep clubs, sell pom- 
poms, make cute, abbreviated costumes, strut a bit between halves and idolise 
the current football hero. This is. perfect preparation for the adult role of 
women — to stand decoratively on the sideiines of history and cheer on the men 
who make the decisions. Women who have had the regular experience of per^ 
formini^ before others, of learning to win and to lose, of cooperating in team 
efforts, will be far less fearful of running for ofiiee, better able to take ppbllc 
positions on issues in the face of public opposition. By working toward some 
balance in the realm of physical activity, we may indeed begin to achieve a more 
wholesome, democratic balance In all phases of our life>'' 
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(From .Tuly 'iBYdl 
QlV1»0 WOUEM A BPGBT1N& CHik OS 

{By Biraida Felgen £*as£2au) 

Vor the first few Tieeks of the p<»ftflon, two elght-r^c-oid girls longingly 
, tchcd the prnttice sessiooM of a Montgomery, Alabama, boys* football team. 
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Binally, the coach hroke down and let them play— but just for one season. I 
admire the stubbornness and audacity of these two little girls. I am also angry 
and sad that the same obstacles face them that faced me 20 years ago— when I 
was their age. 

I wonder if they wish, as I once did, that they were boys. When you're that 
young, it's hard to see the value of being female because boys are permitted to 
do almost everything girls do» but not vice versa. It is especially hard when you 
love climbing trees and playing games, but are expected to play with dolls Instead. 

At about 13 years of age, it becomes even more painful, as boys, almost over- 
night, seem to grow stronger and bigger than girls. Although I was fairly good 
at sports and was on the girls' varsity field hockey, basketball, softball, and 
tennis teams, I was never as good as the best boys. It was small consolation that 
I was better at some sports — horseback riding and water-skiing. (Perhaps be- 
cause these sports weren't as popular with boys.) 

In athletics as we know them, the average man will probably heat the better- 
than-average woman. Scientists chalk it up to testosterone and the retention of 
nitrogen in men's muscles, which make them bigger and bulgier than women's. 
Even if this is true, the unhappy fact is that sports have been designed for 
man's rather than women's bodies— which means the emphasis is on strength. 
We have yet to see major promotion of sports utilizing women's unique flexibility 
(because of our less bulgy muscles) and better balance (as a result of our lower 
center of gravity). Gymnastics is the only widely practiced sport where women 
can outperform their male counterparts — especially on the balance team. 

I still haven't fully accepted what it means to be smaller and weaker than most 
men. From a practical point of view, it shouldn't matter; but It always has 
inhibited my activities in ways that make strength and sex matter a great deal. 
For example, in college I learned to plaj squash. When I got to law school, I 
discovered that women were banned from the university's squash courts. By 
disguising myself as a man, I managed to invade the courts with a classmate 
who is now my husband. We had fun, but I never beat him. 

Still, as I remind myself, that may have been as much a matter of opportunity 
as biology : he's been able to play squash whenever he's wanted to and on courts 
where I wasn't allowed because of my sex. 
SxcIu«imjP.f..wpmen_m„sportaJs^ 

young women never even reach the point of challenging their exclusion from 
their college's athletic facilities or varsity teams. By that time, they have been 
wen conditioned to think of gyms as a drag — often doing dancing and exercises, 
instead of conditioning their bodies; boys, meanwhile, are encouraged to get 
"into condition" to enjoy their athletic ability. 

Then there are the subtle discouragements: the unenlightened suspicion that 
a woman's interest in athletics violates the docile female stereotype and indicates 
lesbianism (remember the rumors about gym teachers?) ; the insinuation that if 
she shows too much interest in sports she may not be able to catch a man; 
and the general scoffing at women's athletic achievements. One Chicago high 
school teacher points to cleareut evidence of sex discrimination in sports. **In 
the latest edition of the school paper, there were five articles on football and no 
mention at all of the girls' tennis team which had won its last three matchea" 

I don't mean to suggest that sports should become for women what they have 
been for many men : a display of aggression, a proof of toughness, and a kind of 
primitive communication that replaces emotional intimacy. Sweating, swearing, 
and grunting together as they play, men manage to create a fellowship which 
they find hard to sustain elsewhere. And sports provide men with yet another 
vehicle to test domination and preeminence. C^Juet the best man win.") 

Women, however, often do communicate with each other in noncompetitive, 
nonathletic situations; they are generally better able to express emotion, and 
seem to care less about beating each other into submission. Our self-images (un- 
less we are professional athletes) aren't much affected by winning a tennis match. 
While this may reveal something positive, it also unfortunately indicates that 
women are conditioned not to take themselves seriously in sports. 

Of course, the majority of men do not take the sportswoman seriously, either. 
I notice that whenever I'm interested in playing tennis with a male partner, no 
matter how well matched we might be, he invariably prefers to play against 
another man no better than I. Partly, this reflects his fear of losing to a mere 
woman. But in ii dpoper sense, playing with another man seems to reinforce his 
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own competitive sense of masculinity. If he beats anotlier man» he*s somehow 
more of a man liimself. If he beats mc^ iVs irrelevant* predictable. losing is a 
blow to his ego whether it's tu me or a man, but It's a diversion to pluy with me; 
the real contest is man-tu-man combat 

However, there are encouraging {ji£,'ns thai participation in six»rtb is becom- 
ing important to women of uVi ages. W<>uicn urc Uglhuiug to aeuuiud thttr rights 
as athletes, in New Jersey, for Instance, Ihe Hiate VivUUiU on CAvil Jilghta fonnd 
probable cause in a case brought by a local Nutlonnl C>rganlzaliun for Women 
chapter because giiis were banvd from the ail Ih)> LI tile League team. Most 
often, sex discrimination charges nre filed niicji giri.s want to en^icage in a par- 
ticular sport which a school o<Ters only to boys. Lawsuits or the threat f»f legal 
action have led many schools to accrept Riris lu. huvs* tpfiiuu, esptv iaiiy iu luni- 
contact si2orts. 

One of the highest c^jurts to rule on the issue of lutej-'rating higii school teams 
on tiie basis of sex in tht^ U.S. < 'durt t^f Apiiii^;^ fur Ww Mixth Ciriiuit. in ihu vasi.* 
of Morris v, Mwhifjan fUyh tichaol Athletic .Usociaiiim lust January, tl;:d court 
atfirnicd a lower court order that girls laay not be prevented from parli<:ipating 
fully In interseholastic noiicontact athletics. Ah a result, at the dculre of iJynlhia 
Morris and Emily Barrett to particlpolc in intiTSiiuil antic ttuuiis miitchcs. n;any 
high school girls have i>enetitt'd. in addition, alter tins compinint was Un:d. the 
MiclUgan Legislature tnucled a law guavantcviog thai all fiMuulo pupils i:»e per- 
mitted to participate in noncnntact interscholaslic athletic activities and to com- 
pete for a i)Oftltlon on the boys' team even if a girls' team exists. 

New York and New Mexico now also have new rettulations whiirh cnil fur the 
integration of the sexes in all noncontart sports, wherever there Is a high school 
team for boys but not for girls. And lawyers of the American Civil Liberties 
Union have caused at least live otlicr stntes^— (^uuiu<:iicut, New Jersey. iiidiaim» 
Minufbota, and Nebraska—to hit( grate nonoonract sports in tlieir Idgli siMk.oIr 
As a result of litigation, ifenuile track stars in Conneeticut and Minnesota liave 
made their way onto tlie men's teams. A young Minnesota woman Is now un the 
\)oyB* skihig team of her high si'lrool; anothor has joined the boys' tennis teuih 
of hers. 

Tho Indiana Supreui^ Oonii, rt'ypondiiig favorably to a chiss action by a fwaaU* 
:high^ht>oH;ttidcnt^wishlng-ttvplay*tHrtliiriioyi5^nlf-iTanvhrid-^^ 
IHgn Sdiool Athletic Association rule against **niixcd" participation in uoncon- 
tuct sports was u dehlai of e<pml iieotection under the 14ih Amendment, to the 
United States Ciuistitution. < Any institution rfrpivtog lederal or state numey 
may lie in violation of the eiiual prot'^rtion clause of the 1-lth Anicudmcnt If it 
dlsvTimlnatcs agains^t -\vom(\n students and coat?hes In athletic iirograais; sex 
discrimination In schools which recolve federal funds also violates the Education 
Amendments of 1072 which recently became federal law.) 

In New Jersey a high school sophomore successfully challenged a rule of the 
state Interseholastic Athletic Association that prohibited high school women from 
competing on varsity. tehuLs tfams. A fdlot program lias begun in New Jersey to 
aiiovv girifij iu cuiaimie wUii boyn fwt pOoitlwn.s on varciity teams ar^H to enccurage 
schools to upgrade physicnl education programs for girls. SpccidtfOlly, the ruling 
makes clear that outs» feni.'i!** .'ithleie^t lecei^ e upiMa'tunitiei^ ror I raining 

and competition at their ability levels. Lawsuits have also been won iu Loui^^lana 
and Oklahoma. 

In nmny of these cawis there are no girls* teams, so it*s easy to decide that 
inltfj^e^ted girls nuist l>e allowed to pluy with the l>oys. It is more ditlicutt to re* 
solve the question where a girls' team ami a boyis' team exist for the sauie sport 
If the highly talented girl athlete is onc«>urag(fd to join t.ht: boyb' team at the high 
school level, why not at th« college level? Or iu the Olympics umi other amateur 
athletic competition? And if at the Olympics^ why not In professional sports? 

Unfortunately , no American woman would havi^ made rhe Olympics if the team 
had been Integrated and If tiuj sa^ae trvltcrla fur selection were applied to both 
sexes. 1'iie very best weu— tho. ones who enter the Olympic tryout«— are still hot- 
ter than the very lk*st women. Ami certainly at the professional level, women 
in direct competition with top nu'u would be In trotdde In almost every sport. 
It is debatable wbether Blllle Jean King, the Number One women tenuis piayor 
in the world, would even make the top 10 if male and femal professional tennis 
players competed ai^aiitst oaiM* ociu r. 

At the pfofessKwud l^jvei, ilh^ iwunt is occasionally utade that because women 
aren't as gtMul as me a, thi< pnim> In w<unen's toariutoieniK is legitimately snmller. 
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This argument oTerlookfl the fact that women profl» such as Ms. King In teimU, 
draw crowds Just as large If not larger tl»n the men they can't beat and tbat 
auch women regularly capture the headlines In wports columns. 

In any high school or college, integrating teams on an *«abiUty only** basis 
could result In a new form of exclusion for women playersi It would dfecttrely 
eliminate all opportunities for them to play In organised coached competition. 

Obviously, therefore, school athletic training programs have to be developed 
to balance the scales, and equal financial attention must be paid to both aexea. 
To begin with the human resource, coaches of women's teams must be paid as 
much as coaches of inen*s teams* A woman high school basketball coadi recently 
produced figures showing an allocation by the Syracuse Board of SSducatlon of 
188,000 for male coaches and |200 for female coaches. Discrepancies between 
women*8 and men*s salaries may violate not only the 14th Amendment to the Con* 
situation bnt vircuaily every piece of legislation in the area of sex discrimination 
In employment and education. Scholarflhips, too, must be equalised. The first and. 
It seems, the only university to establish an athletic scholarship for women is 
the Univentlty of Chicago. 

As for the students themselves, Minnesota and Utah lawsuits are asking tliat 
equal resources— money and personnels-be devoted to ^yslcal education for girls 
and boyfi. From the first grade through college, girls and boys should luive gym 
dasiies together with equal access to athletic ftidlltles and Instruction. Students, 
regardless of sex, should be encouraged to perform to the best of their Individual 
ability. 

Until puberty, there are insufficient heigtit or strength differences between glH* 
and boys to justify predominately female or male sports below the Junior tilgh 
school level, ulrls and boys from an early age should be taught Judo or other 
skills which convey a sense of their own individual strength and agility. If at 
some point girls and boys prefer different sports, they can individually separate 
themselves according to these preferences. 

Until there Is a relaxation of the external cultural pressure for males to prm 
their masculinity, boyn may well choose sports like football, wrestling, and boxing. 
In any case, a girl wanting to play footlwll should be permitted to try out for 
the boys* team if an entire girls' team cannot be formed. Girls with the sUila 
to make the boys' team should Imve the opportunity to play. I am now arguing in 
court for the right of a woman student at City College In Nfew York to partldpate 
in a men*s basketball course because there is none offered for women. 

That only ncmcontact sports are considered anitable for aex-integratlon ia 
nonsensical. As one proponent for the Integration of contact sports pnbi it: ''If 
we are worried about girls* breasts and internal organs, tlien give tbem chest 
and belly protectors. We haven't spared ont male football lAayera any expe ns e 
in that department We can*t declare that because we think many or even moat 
girls cannot or will not play in certain sports that none may therefore tw allowed 
to.** To match this myth about women's partidpation in contact sports, there ia 
also a long-standing controversy over the definition of '^contact sports.** (Base* 
ball and basketball are considered contact snorts.) 

Because girls have not enjoyed the same physical and psychological op portnni - 
ties as boys to develop athletically, I believe that resources must be made avail- 
able for at least two intersch elastic teams per sport: one for gifts and one for 
boys. While sex-segregated teams msy sound like the long-discredited separate- 
bnt-equal doctrine. It Is through a procem of careftil elimination that this policy 
emerges as the most Tlable. The four other alternatives listed below are slm^ 
not equitable : 

1. A system involving ablllty<determiBed first- and second-string teams wHI 
undoubtedly result In two mosUy male teama and no greatly increased partidpa- 
tion for females. 

2. A first-string team that is sex-Integrated to abeorb top talent of both aexee 
pins a second-string all-glrl team would increase glrlii' partidpation hut it nms 
afonl of boys' rights by excluding them from the second team. 

8. If the first-string team is based solely on ability and the aecond-atrtng mem- 
bers are evenly divided, boys and girls, the system endai Csvoring hoys again 
by assuring them representation on what amounts to one and one-half ont of 
two teamp. 

4. The quota solution requiring half boys and half girts p r w ntn botti practifnl 
and psychological problems: intrateam ostradslng of the girbi who dilute the 
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Civerail peyiorinaiice, aaii iut<irt«iam erj[)lot;iaiion of the '^weakei-*' sex meiabers 
of I he u|*r«(»*5i"8 tc'aiu. 

Hi\ w.2'rc left «ith the sepanite-but-e^jual sMution. While it may imnalize the 
outstiuiiling female athlcto who must play on girls' teams regardless of whether 
5fhe QuriUfles tot the boys' team, it has the siugular ad vantage of giving boy a 
ami 45irls an i^qual oi>p<jrt.unity to <ouii>ele tutLTSch<ilafc;tii.nlly. That, in my 
view, au ade<iiiaca resfjoase to the argument that in sports, as in other areas, 
wuineiii should be compensated for ixist discrhulnations. The contention that 
wonieu should be allowed to try out for men's teams, even If there are comparable 
ivomen*8 teams, is potentially unfair to the men who can't make the nien's teams 
but might make the women's teams. Even more importantly, it cheats the women's 
taurii which would lose its best athletes to the male squads, thus setting women's 
sports back even farther. 

Whore girls' sports are taken seriously at the high school and college level, 
the rosnUs are striking. Tliougliout Iowa, for instance, girls* basketball draws 
the bigger crowds. The coaching is excellent, and the facilities and equipment 
are tlrst-i-ate. BecniisD women's basketball Is a matter of state pride, high school 
and i>*iUege w omen In Iowa eagerly try out without feeling the traditional stigma 
and Si-orn so frequently associated -with women^ssports. 

Uii rcia Federbnsh of ^Michigan suggests an OtympLc-style system to solve the 
incvit.'iMii imbalances of purticii)atlon, resource allocation and spectator intereRt: 
I he vuc^U.y and the bc/s' varsity would constitute the schoors 

vaj sity learn. Oa the same tlay or evening both teams would play their counter- 
iparls iiOiii anctht^r school (alternating the game order since the second game is 
iitiiviJalii;/ iini stur attraction). At the end of the two games the point scores 
woiiid hit tt>iiiiea. li the boys* basketball squad won 75-70 and the girls* basket- 
twii tfcaUt liiift with a score of G(^80, the final school score 'wonld amount to a 
Ifr-ptiint hjss, 

The girls' and boys* teams would travel together and use tlie same facilities. 
They vvSiUld enjoy e<tually skilled (and equally iMiid) coaching staffs, equal budg- 
tis, game sch«dule;s, uiiiformH; equipment, combined publicity attention, and a 
shared ypatlight. 

Clearly, when interdependence leads to team success, the primary advantage 
would be the shared commitment in two strong separate-but^ual teams. 
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I, INTRODUCTION 

At the time I applied i had completed the course work for a Ph.D. in mathematics; 
had worked for AT&T In a very responsible position; was the first woman 
professional to be employed by the Navy in communications analysis and had briefed 
Admiral X during a military crisis; and I had published a number of papers in my 
field. Yet during the personal interview I was asked several questions about who was 
going to take care of the children, and how did I see my division of responsibility 
between husband, home and job. 

Taken from interview with a former 
candidate for White House Fettows Program. 

The thousands of graduate fellowships^ and tralneeships annually granted in 
the United States are of great Importance to both men and women. As well as 
providing financial aid, these programs provide opportunities to gain specialized 
knowledge, to develop leadership skills, to make political contacts, and to 
increase personal growth and awareness of developments in one's own field. 
Thus, in providing such ''qualifications," fellowships and tralneeships play a 
critical role in the development of the country's most successful scholars, 
professionals and leaders. They also represent a unique opportunity to break 
down many of the biases which presently operate against women in both higher 
education and the job market. 

In order to learn mere about the pattern and effects of fellowship 
competition on women, the Association of American Colleges undertook a 
survey of fellowship programs. Beginning in June 1972, 68 different fellowship 
programs sponsored by 28 government agencies, private organizations and 
foundations- were asked to provide data on the numbers and percentages of 
women applicants and women recipients, recruiting and selection procedures, 
content of application forms, the number of women on selection boards, and 
policies against sex discrimination. Programs were selected for study mainly on 
the basis of size and national visibility.^ Some personal interviews were 
conducted. Additional information was made available by the Project on 
Fellowships and Foundations of the Women's Equity Action League (WEAL). 
All but a few program sponsors responded with the information requested. 
Several programs replied that they had never compiled data on female 
applicants. Among these were the Nieman Foundation and the Guggenheim 
Foundation. 
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11. SURVEY RESULTS 

A. How Many Women Rscsive Avvarcb? 

to 1972*73 about 80 percent of the nation's most prestigious feltowships and 
awards will go x) men. In some of the most competitive programs, such as 
Guggenheim Fellowships, White House Fellows and Nieman Fellows, well over 
00 percent will be held by men. Only in a few fellowship programs, such as the 
Graduate Fellowships in City Planning and Urban Studies (administered by the 
Departrnunt of Housing and Urban Development) and the Woodrow Wilson 
Dissertation Fellowships, have women comprised 30 percent or above of the 
recipients. 

In twelve of the forty programs which provided data on the number of 
applicants, less thaa ten percent of the applicants were women. In all buf eleven 
programs, women represented less than 25 percent of the applicants. Programs in 
the humanities and social sciences generally had a higher level of female 
applicants than programs in the natural sciences and educational administration. 
In short, far fewer women than men apply or are nominated for fellowships. 

B. Are Women Llkaly to Receive Awards When They Apply? 

The success of women who do apply or are nominated varies widely. In about 
28 percent of the programs, the percentage of women recipients was less than 
the percentage of women applicants in the most recent year reported (usually 
1971-72). A good example is the White House Fellows Program in which women 
ware ten percent of the applicants, but only six percent of the recipients, fn 
about 28 percent of the programs the percentage of women applicants closely 
approximated the percentage of female recipients. In the remaining 45 percent 
of the programs, the percentage of women recipients was significantly higher 
than that of applicants. An InterestinG example of this phenomenon was found 
in the Congressional Fellows Program (?*dministerad by the American PoHtical 
Science Association), which for several years had no women recipients. This year 
15 of the 200 applicants were women: four of these women, received 
fellowships. Thus women were 7.5 percent of the applicants and 26.7 percent of 
the recipients. 

C Are Women Involved In the Selection Procen? 

Women seemed to play an Insignificant part in the selection process. In the 
pirograms we were able to study, many selection panels had no female members. 
Most programs had less than 15 percent female selection board members. In only 
four pnDgrams did women represent more than one-third of the selection 
committee members, the highest (41 percent) being the Ford Foundation's 
Graduate Fellowships for Black Students. 

2 
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III. PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS ABOUT WOMEN 
IN FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 

A. Why Do So Few Women Apply? Why Are So Few Nominated? 

1. h There a Shortage of ''Qualified'' Women? The question of eligible 
women applicants cannot be adequately discussed without looking at the general 
educational situation of women. Although the percentage of women receiving 
baccalaureate and post-baccalaureate degrees has increased slightly over the last 
few years, the record of women in higher education is )M)rse today than it was in 
1930, when women were 47 percent of undergraduates, and 28 percent of 
doctorates. In 1968, women made up 43.4 percent of those receiving B.A. 
degrees, and 12.6 percent of those awarded doctorates.^ It is estimated that only 
one of 300 women in the United States today who has the potential to earn a 
Ph.D. does so, while one of every 30 men with that potential receives a Ph.D. 
Witnesses testifying before the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on 
Education and Labor attributed the sharp decline in the percentage of women at 
the highest levels of education to "the reality and fear of higher admission 
standards," to the channeling of women into 'women's fields," and to 
discouraging encounters between female students and professors and admissions 
officers.* 

Moreover, the reasons for the generally low rate of application for fellowships 
by women may vary from program to program, and are Ir* part related to the size 
of the pool of eligibles. Women make up a very small percentage of scientists in 
the United States (6.7 percent of Ph.D.'s in 1970), while the percentage of 
women in the humanities and education Is substantial (20.7 percent of Ph.D.'s in 
1970). Therefore it is not su? prising that fewer women apply for fellowships and 
grants in the sciences than in the humanities. Across the board, the higher the 
educational level, the fewer worrsen there are. However, because of new federal 
laws which prohibit discrimination In admission to graduate schools and the 
rapidly changing career patterns of women, the number of women with graduate 
degrees is expected to increase. 

2. Are "Qualified" Women Less Likely to Apply Than Men? The number of 
women in the eligible population is often greater than their participation rates in 
fellowship programs. For example, although women are 11.4 percent of the 
Ph.D.'s in political science, until 1972 only four percent of the applicants for the 
Congressional Fellows Program were women. And from 1968 to 1972 (1973 
showed a large jump In female recipients) women have averaged four percent of 
the awards. The disparity of these figures is typical of many programs. 
Generally, a smaller percentage of women apply than their proportion of the 
pool of eligibles would indicate. 

One explanation for the fact that women do not apply in as great numbers as 
would be expected is that a great deal of Information concerning available 

3 
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fellcviVahip and iyant fund& is bpread informally throughout undergraduate and 
gradudid Uepar itn^nts: since women are often outside of these informal channels 
they niaV Vi^t recawQ word of the opportunities ava>'lable. Other factors, such as 
tock nt bni;auradc:ment or poor counseling, undoubtedly contribute to the 
ralafivbiy poor application rate. 

3 Ouas the Requirement of FuH-time Study Keep Women Out? One of the 
most important factors, particularly in the area of graduate fellowships, is that 
most fellowships and grants require the recipient to devote full time to his or her 
studies. Because women in our society are for the most part the primary child 
reattir&, ci large proportion of women pursuing graduate education must do so on 
a pcin-Time basis.** They are therefore ineligible for almost every form of 
fetlcw'ohip and gran t aid avai/ab/e, 

4. Do Aye Requirements Keep Women Out? Many highly talented women 
who i^ostpune th&ir education or who enter the workforce late because of 
child r taring i^sp^noibilirl&s, also find themselves ineligible for some of the most 
vffludhle fc^iiovVdnlfib because titey av^ past the maximum age requirement. 
Womi^ri daneratly beyin and oompiete l\\m education at a later age 

than men. Therefore programs which »e\<nir6 an applicant to be under thirty or 
Ihiny-fiva years i'^f a^a ^»ix^\ud^ a hl^fiur propciition of otherwise qualified femnle 
candK\al^ rhaii ma\a candiiiatas. 

ti. Do Some Programs In&dvettantiY Oi^;oura(fa Women from Applying? 
Aichinitjh few pn;g?am$ officially exclude women applicants, some programs 
may yjve the iriadwertent impifession thai thdy are "maSe" enterprises. The 
con^isient usd of the word "tte* when rekfrmQ w appiicants in informational 
hrocUuras may give the reader the imptes^io^i that women are not welcome as 
appiicants. Similarly, pictures nf male ibCipiefUii oniy, and questions about one's 
wife {rather than one's spouse), |.^rticuidi ly Ui pnigumb which have craditionaliy 
been overwhelmingly mascuiine. r.iay fiavo ihe iinir) tended effect of discouraging 
female appilcants. In an announcement r^tcantly distributed at the Library of 
Congress, the Woudrow Witsor. Int&rrtaviot^al Ocfiiar for Scholars dascribaii itself 
lis 'a place where men of tcUitfs and man otpubiic affairs . . . work together on 
tcipic^ oi mutuiii interest for brief or sustained periods of time/' [Emphasis 
added! Such phrases give ihu irtifj<c5biui. rtuwcwer unirrtended, that tha proyi am 
ii? rnai&orierrted. 

ti Why Do Woman Whi* Apply Hava (jreaUi «»ui::(;ei* iii Siuna Programs rhari in 
Othais? 

1. Are the Women Who App/y Mom Qitaiified Than the Man Who Apply? 
I he daia coilentt J show rhat women app}ir;ants are less likely to receive awards 
ciidr* oioie appiir^nts in abuitt 28 pen.r.nt of the programs studied; women are 
more likely to he successfui than their male counterparts in 45 percent of the 
prngrnms, The fact that female applicants fare better than male applicants in 
ihes^ ptograms i3 nnt as surprising a$ it might at first seem. Although fewer 
wurfiijii than men atierui coltega and graduate school, thosa women who do 
pursue a higher aduoation are highly motivated and often have better academic 
recordo tfian their male ctumterparis. Women enter college with slightly higher 
iiigh ^ichoji r^r;r.rfl$ than men. Simildrly a 1965 sampling of graduate 
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degree-credit students showed that 68 percent of women students, competed to 
54 percent of men students, had B or better college averages.'^ And at the 
University of Chicago women's arade point averages are, on the average, 
significantly higher than men's: 9.1 percent of the women, compared with 6.8 
percent of the men, had straight A averages; 24.9 percent of the women had A- 
averages, while 20.1 percent of the men reported such averages; 32.2 percent of 
the women had B+ averages compared with 31.6 percent of the men. And 41 
percent of the men had grade averages of B or lower, compared with 30 percent 
of the women.^ As a group female Ph.D/s have higher IQ's, higher G.P.A.'s, and 
higher class rank than male Ph.D/s.' Therefore it is not unlikely that female 
fellowship applicants are more qualified than male applicants as a group. 

Another factor which contributes to the high quality of female applicants is 
that a more rigorous process of self-selection occurs among potential female 
applicants than among mafes. Given the obstacles which women face in higher 
education, it is probable that they are less likely than men to put themselves 
forward for progran;s or positions where the likelihood of success is small. 
Therefore only those women with the most impeccable qualifications are likely 
to apply to the "high risk" programs. 

Another factor to be considered is that in programs in which potential 
recipients must be nominated, it is possible that nominators put forward women 
candidates who are significantfy better qualified that the averayi; maie nominee. 
The old adage, "a woman has to be twice as good as a man to succeed," may 
welt apply to the nomination process. Even in the non*nominating programs, the 
informal advice to apply for a fellowship is likely to be directed to a woman who 
is clearly superior to availabie male candidates. 

All of these factors support the notion that women applicants are as a group 
somewhat more likely to be more highly qualified than male applicants. It comes 
as no surprise therefore that women applicants have a greater likelihood of 
success than male applicants in some programs; indeed that is exactly what one 
would expect. In contrast, it is difficult to explain why women are much fess 
likely to be recipients than men in almost one-third of the programs studied. 

2. Does the Size of the Program and the Percentage of Women Applicants 
Make a Difference? Two interesting conclusions can be drawn from the data 
collected: 1) Women who apply to small programs are more , likely to be 
successful than women who apply to large programs; and 2) In programs with 
very small and very large percentages of female applicants, women fare less well 
than in programs where women make up 15 to 29 percent of the applicants. 
Graph 1 illustrates the first point. It shows that, in six out of seven of the largest 
programs, women represent a smaller percentage of the total recipients thd/ - they 
do of the total applicants.^** In three out of ten medium-sized program.^ ^bmen 
fare less well than men, white in ten of the twelve smallest programs studied 
women constituted a larger percentage of the total recipients than of the total 
applicants. The larger the program, the less successful women are, as a ratio of 
recipients to applicants. 

The reasons for women's relatively greater success in the smaller fellowship 
programs are not clear. These programs are diverse: they aid students, scholars 
and professionals in such fields as history, political science, anthropology, health, 
physics, and educational administration, and are aimed at graduate students. 
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postdoctoral researchers, and other professionals. In short they have nothing in 
common except their size. Why size should play a significant role in the success 
of female applicants is open to speculation. 

Graph 2 Hfustrates the second conclusion: that women fare less weir in 
programs where there is a very large or very small percentage of women 
applicants than they do in programs with a medium number of women 
applicants. It shows that there is a correlation between the number of female 
applicants as a percentage of total applicants and the success of female 
applicants. In programs where women represent either a very large or a very 
small proportion of the applicants, those applicants are less likely tu receive 
awards than their male counterparts. However, in programs where women make 
up a medium percentage of applicants, women are more likely to succeed than 
men. 

The reasons for this pattern in success rates arc not altogether clear. Three of 
the six programs with low female application rates and in which women fare less 
well than men are in the natural sciences, while none of the five programs in 
which women exceed men are in the sciences. However, of the two science 
programs in the category with medium female application rates, in one the 
female acceptance rate Is better than the male rate, while in the other the reverse 
is true. No science program attracts more than 30 percent female applicants; so 
it is difficult to draw conclusions from the data on science programs in the first 
two categories. However, it may be that in programs that attract very few female 
applicants, particularly in the natural sciences, women applicants are more 
closely scrutinized than their male counterparts because of assumptions about 
women's ability to excel in what is conceived of as a man's field. 

3. Are There Social Barriers That Lovver Women^s Participation? Graph 2 
shows that more female applicants does not necessarily mean more female 
recipients. In programs which attract a large proportion of women applicants, 
women may suffer from a conscious or unconscious desire on the part of 
selection panels to limit the number of female recipients. This desire might stem 
from general attitudes on the part of both men and women that a "reaily 
rigorous program ' is more appropriate for men than for women, or that 
fellowship aid for a woman is a bad risk. 

The myth that a woman, even when highly qualified, is a bad risk, either for 
employment or fellowship aid, is one that dies hard. There is substantial 
evidence, however, that such myths adversely affect women throughout their 
educational careers and employment. For example, there have been recent 
studies which demonstrate that female undergraduates, although their 
qualifications are on average better than those of male undergraduates and their 
financial need i« equivalent, have greater difficulty in obtaining financial aid, and 
must therefore rely more heavily on loans than male students.* * There is some 
indication that this pattern may continue on the graduate level. For example, 
Astin in a study of the career profiles of women doctorates,*^ noted that 
women were less likely to receive aid from the government or their institutions, 
and were therefore more likely to rely on their own savings or support from, 
their families and/or spouses. 
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Graph 2 

Succeu of Female Applicants by Percentage of Female ApplicanU 
(For Most Recent Year Reported) 
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While 58 percent of the men received finar>ciel support from the government or 
from their institution, only 46 percent of the women received such aid. 

Without further research it is difficult to speculate how great a part "bad 
risk" assumptions play in ttw evaluation of femele candidates in the programs 
studied. It is clear, however, that fears that women will "drop out" of their 
professions to raise a family are unfounded, A 1968 study of women who 
received their doctorates in 1967 and 1966 showed that 9f p0fc$nt of thoea 
doctorates were working. Of those who were working at the time of the survey* 
79 percent had never interrupted their careers; only 18 percent had experienced 
career interruptions lastingll to 16 months, a figure wttich is compar a ble to the 
length of interruption men experience because of military obiigstions.*^ 

4. How Does the Sehction Proem Afhct Wonrn Am Rodpkntt? The 
structure of the selection process also has a direct. If unquantifiiMe, effect on 
women. Many of ttie most prestigious fellowsMp progr a m s use a multi-level 
selection process in which applicants are ecre^ied and ellminatkMis are made at 
both the region, and national level. Because of the difficulties in obtaining data 
on the numbers of women and man eliminated at each level of compe ti tton, the 
study was only able to secure sudi Informatton from the White House Fellows 
Program. However, because the structure of the selection process fnay play a 
large part in the relative success or failure of femele applicants, data on the 
White House Fefk>ws Program are included to provkle some inrigtit into this 
aspect of the buslnes of awarding feltowshlps. 

In 1972, women comprised 10 percent of the total applicants for the While 
House Fellows Program, 12.9 perrent of the semi-finalists, 14.6 percent of the 
rsgional finalists, 16.2 percent of the national finalists. Yet* at the finsi selection 
level, when the recipients were announced there was on/^ one woman oi/fo/ f7 
hllom, or Mix percmtt, which is nine percentage points lower than tfie number of 
women finalists. A similar pattern was found for 1971. In both years relatively 
few women epplied. Yet as the feltowsMp candklatas moved Ngher In the 
selection process the percentage of women incraaied. In other wordi, a higiier 
percentage of women than men survived the initial levels of compeHtkNi. Whet Is 
striking is that although women were 16.7 percent and 16.2 percent of the 
finalists in 1971 and 1972 respectively, only 12.6 percent of the Fellows k% 1971 
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were women, while only 5.9 percent In 1972 were women. Without greater 
knowledge of the mechanics of the final selection process It Is difficult to 
speculate why the percentage of female recipients was below that of the finalists. 
However, a similar analysis of all multi-level selection processes might yield vital 
information about the real distance between being a "qualified applicant" and a 
fellowship reject. 
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' IV. RECOMMENDATIONS* FOR INCREASING THE 
PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN 

Any increase in the number of women participants in fellowship, traineeship, 
and internship programs is limited by the size of the pool of eligible women. 
However, that pool is increasing yearly, as more women seek graduate 
educations and enter professional fields. Even within the present constraints 
much can be done to ensure that more qualified women apply for and receive 
awards. 

A. Increasing the Number of Women Who Apply 

Women need to know about fellowships and that they are welcome to apply. 
Those people in a position to nominate and/or Inform future participants need 
to know that the fellowship policy is one which encourages women. 

1. Develop an Affirmative Action Plan to Increase the Participation of 
Women, A number of non profit organizations (such as the Institute of 
Educational Management and the White House Fellows) have hired women 
consultants or designated one person to act as recruiter for women applicants. 
Having such a person helps ensure that policies and practices are evaluated, 
Initiated or changed if necessary. 

2. Redesign Informational and Promotional Materials so that they encourage 
the nomination and promotion of women applicants. For example, references to 
candidates and program participants should be changed from "he" to "he or 
she." This seemingly minor change makes it clear to potential applicants and 
others that both female and male applicants are welcomed. Pictures and stories 
about women recipients, statements of nondiscriminatory policy (including 
statements about the program's interest in recruiting women) are also likely to 
be helpful. Serious consideration should be given to the inclusion on all 
informational materials of a positive statement, such as 'Women and minorities 
(including minority women) are encouraged to apply. " 

3. Generate Greater Publicity about the Fellowship Program Where Women 
Are Likely to Learn about It For example, announcements of the program, and 
the interest of the program in recruiting women could appear in the newsletters 
of the professional women's caucuses and organizations, as weff as in other 
women's newsletters and journals. Letters of recruitment that are routinely 
circulated dmong professors at id government officials should also specifically be 
sent to women professionals and leaders. In some instances, notices in alumnae 



*The reader is reminded that these recommendations are those of the writer and do not 
necessarily reflect the view of the Association of American Colleges or the Exxon Education 
Foundation. The recommendations and elaborations in italics were added as a result of the 
conference. 
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and alumni magazines and campus newspapers migiit aiso be appropriate. Special 
efforts should be made to publicize the program and recruit women on campuses 
which ana predomiimitiy female or which have a significant number of women 
students. i\t should not be underestimated how difficult it is going to be to 
change the image of some programs. At a recent meeting of a professional 
women's association, the announcement that one national fellowship program 
was sincerely seeking women was gieeted with cynical laughter and disbelief.) 

4. Specifically Call Attention to the Program's Interest in Women. Contacts 
with traditional sources of applications, e.g, university department heads, deans 
and presidents, need to specify tliat the program is actively interested in seeking 
women. The American Council on Education dramatically increased the number 
of female lay participants from six percent in 1972 to 23 percent in 1973 by 
asking potential nominators by letter "to respond to the special need for 
nominations of qualified women and minority group members." Program 
sponsors can also place announcements in educational and professional journals, 
as well as in the general press, about the program's interest in recruiting women 
applicants. (The White House Fellowships Program has recently done this with 
good results.) 

5. Provide for More Flexible Requirements. Because many women hit their 
stride later than men, low age limits have a disproportionate effect in excluding 
women. Many women otherwise qualified are ineligible to apply for fellowships 
because of the maximum age requirements. In addition, there should be no 
regulations forbidding married couples from both receiving fellowships 
simultsncously, 

6. Allow for Part-Time Use of Awards, Many women have family 
commitments that may force them to complete their education on a part-time 
basis. The requirement that fellowship recipients work full time has a 
disproportionate effect in excluding women. Allowing women to spread a one 
year award over a two year period would lend much needed flexibility to such 
programs. (At least two sponsors have experimented with part-time grants. The 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation some years ago allowed a 
small number of Fellows to use their one year awards over a two year period, in 
order to attend graduate school part time. The National Science Foundation in 
1970 allowed universities the option to use new or continuation traineeships for 
several part-tinrie students. One university utilized two traineeships to support 
five part-time trainees, all of whom were women.) Spofisors should give 
consideration to formulating similar part-time plans. 

B. Incfeasinq the Number of Women Who Receive Awards 

t. Develop an Official Policy Forbidding Discrimination on the Basis of Sex. 
The policy should be cotnmunicated to nominatoi's and to those persons 
involved in the selection process. (Many programs already forbid discrimination 
on the basis of race, color, national origin and religion.) 

2. Increase the Number of Women on Selection Boards and Throughout the 
Selection Process. There is no evidence that greater numbers of women in the 
selection process wii) prodijce favoritism toward women candidates. However, 
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women on the selection boards will improve the image of receptivity to women 
candidates, and would enlarge the circle of women professionals who know 
about the program. Programs might well use the resources and rosters of 
women's caucuses and organizations to find qualified women to serve on 
selection committees. 

3. fieview Selection Procedures and Policies. An increase in the proportion of 
women applicants will not result in more women recipients if there is bias 
against women at the selection level. Such bias does not often take obvious 
forms, but may be couched in unverified assumptions that application reviewers 
inadvertently make about women. One staff member of a major fellowship 
program reported that there had been times when a woman was ranked lower on 
the list of potential recipients because of the assumption that, as she was 
marned, her husband could support her, and that therefore her need for a 
fellowship was not great Similarly, a single or divorced woman may be turned 
down because it is assumed that she will marry and quit professional work. 
Questions about what a woman will do with her young children, or how her 
husband will feel If she has to travel in order to take advantage of her grant, are 
rarely asked of male applicants. In any event, they are irrelevant for judging 
qualifications. Although it is difficult to pinpoint these assumptions and 
attitudes, program sponsors should nevertheless make it clear to their cclcction 
committee members that such attitudes about women In general should play no 
part in the selection of individuals. 

4. Compliance with the New Federal Law, Many federal programs allow local 
uniy/ersities and coWeges to select federa) fellowship and traineeship recipients. 
Such programs now have a new tool to ensure that institutions of higher 
education do not discriminate on the basis of sex. Although federal agencies 
have previously informed institutions that they cannot discriminate on the basis 
of race, color or national origin under the provisions of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, participating institutions have not been requested to choose 
recipients without regard to sex.'^ Title IX of the Education Amendments Act 
of 1972 (Higher Education Act), effective July 1, 1972, provides: 

No person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under 
any education program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance. . . , 

Thus no college or university which receives any form of federal financial 
assistance may discriminate on the basis of sex in any of the public or privately 
sponsored fellowship programs in which ii is mvoived. in order to be in 
compliance with the law, the institution may not discriminate on the basis of sex 
in the process of nominating or recommending candidates. Sponsors of all 
fellowship and othui awards programs which rely on such input can aid 
institutions in the administratlori of the numinaiion process by informing them 
of their new responsibility under the law. 

5. Dependency Allowances should be reviewed to determine if they are 
awarded to women and men on an unequal basis, 

C. Recruiting Minority Women 

Recruiting for women should in no way diminish efforts to recruit minorities. 
Programs for minorities and for women need to pay special attention to 
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minority women. Staff and selection committee members need to keep in mind 
that ''minority" does not mean minority maies only, and that "women" does 
not mean white women only. 

D. Establish Networks to Communicate the Names of Qualified Female 
Applicants to Universities and Other Fellowship Programs 

Few fellowship programs can ever award fellowships to all qualified 
candidates. In addition, fellowship sponsors often get applications from highly 
qualified candidates who ought to get funding from someone but who for some 
reason or other do not fit within the scope of the program applied to. A method 
of transmitting the names of such people to interested organizations might be 
devised. For many years The Ford Foundation employed such a procedure with 
its applicants for graduate fellowships for minority students. Ford would 
annually send a list of the names, addresses, and educational affiliations of all 
minority applicants to all major graduate schools throughout the country. Many 
graduate schools would then use this list to recruit minority graduate students. 

A system similar to the one employed by The Ford Foundation could be set 
up for women applicants for fellowship aid. Fellowship sponsors could prepare 
lists and distribute them to other interested fellowship sponsors and universities. 
In this way more women will be put in touch with appropriate sources of 
fellowship aid. 
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V. SUMMARY 

There is little doubt that the participation of women in fellowship programs 
needs to be increased. Such fellowships, traineeships, and internships play a large 
part in the process of educating the best American scholars, professionals, and 
business and government leaders. Until women achieve a higher participation 
rate in these programs, many qualified women will lack one of the more 
important credentials necessary for career upward mobility. They will always be 
less ''qualified/' The participation of women in fellowship and award programs 
may be coming to a test because several of the largest federal programs have 
been suspended, or are being phased out. As this process continues, more and 
more qualified students and scholars will be turning to private sources of 
funding. Whether or not women achieve parity with their male colleagues as 
recipients of fellowship aid in a period where the demand for s»irh aid far 
exceeds the supply, is dependent in large part on whether fellowship sponsors 
determine that funding female students and professionals is an important goal. 
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NOTES 

^This report uses "fciiowship" as an umbrella term to include leadership training 
programs, fellowships, grants, internships. While not precise there is no one term which 
accurately conveys the Full ranije of these programs. 

^The programs surveyed are listed in Appendix A. For a table of the results ste Appendix 

B. 

P.. "Economic and Educational Inequality Based on Sex: An Overview," 
V<iifj:ir<iho U'i.venuy l Rvviaw, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1971, p. 255. 

'*/bid p. 267, n. 6(i. 

^ ciKi*^\ Hi ion. Thi! ^Vatu-n Doctorate in America, Hartford, The R»ksbII Sagp 
Foi4ndij?;on, }96&,p. 

^Heniiitijs cefuit^ rhn Special Suhcommittee on Education of the Committee on 
tdii;:atlrn .inrt Labor. Housr of Representatives, on Section 805 of H.R. 16098, 91st Cong., 
2<iSesi . ts 64? ']. 

*'Ht?a(ings, ihid., p 747. 

^Hearini^, find, '?Ad 

**'A ufiipn Lidsed cn (he size of program by total number of applicants yielded similar • 
re.>ultd. 

' ' Havfcn, t 'izubt'ih W. and Horch, Dwight H., How Students Fincnce Their Education: A 
/V.if/o;*^/ Survey ot (he i:ducational Interests, Aspirations, and Finances of College 
Siiphomofiis in 1969-70, Nfivv York College Entrance Examination Board, January, 1972, 
ub>truCT prime J in 118 Cong. 8t'C. S2699 (daily ed., February 28, 1972). 

*^Asuti, Helen. "Career Profiles of Women Dt>ctorates," from Rossi and Calderwood, 
mi., Aciidf.'miv i^onmn on the Move, to be published by Russell Saga Foundation, p. 7-32. 

* ^Aiun, ib!iJ,,.\). 7-33. 

*^Ajitin, Iklijo, The Woman Doctorate in America, op. cit, p. 58. 

^^Thc reader is reminded that minority women are also protected from discrimination 
oil the basis of ihetr race by Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
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Women and American Higlier Education 

By Pamkla Roby* 

Abstract: This article traces the history of the develop- 
ment of higher educational opportunities for women in the 
United States. The first part shows that the development of 
higher education for women has been closely related to the 
economy's need for female workers with particular skills and 
to the financial needs of colleges and universities. Secondly, 
it documents that neither the difference hptwepn the educa- 
tional resources offered to men and women, nor the gap be- 
tween the income going to men and women with the same level 
of educational attainment, has been significantly reduced. 
The second half of the article illustrates how institutions of 
higher education have generally been characterized by the 
competitive, egotistical, and entrepreneurial culture to which 
men have been socialized. It then portrays an alternative 
culture, a culture of cooperation, community, and creativity. 
The history of women's higher education sketched in this 
paper suggests that neither educational equality for women 
nor a cooperative hybrid model of social relations is likely 
to be realized within the present economic structure. Persons 
who want academia or any other sphere of life to be charac- 
terized by cooperative, egalitarian social relations need to 
actively concern themselves with questions regarding the 
nature of the economy and its influence on every aspect of 
human life and social relations within our society. 
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EQUALITY of opportunity is the 
most frequent ideological justifi- 
cation given for inequality of conditions 
in capitalist societies. In Anierica, the 
assertion that equal opportunity exists 
for all is generally defended on the 
grounds that education is open to all. 
When educational inequalities are rec- 
ognizedy it is assumed that . they are 
being rapidly eliminated by the plethora 
of American demonstration projects, 
legislative actions, administrative guide- 
lines, and court rulings aimed at assur- 
ing equal educ/'onal opportunity. 

The history higher education for 
women in the United States does not 
support these comfortable assumptions.^ 
Rather, the available historical evidence 
suggests that: 

h inequality between the educational 
resources offered to men and women 

1. Elsewhere I have questioned whether 
education is an effective means of redistribut- 
in^ resources in the United States and have 
examined structural and internalized barriers 
to women in higher education. Compare S. 
M. Miller and Pamela Roby, ''Education and 
Redistribution: The Limits of a Strategy," 
Inifgraied Education 6, no. 5 (September 
1968); S. M. Miller and Pamela Roby, Tht 
Future of inequality (New York: Basic 
Books» 1970); Pamela Roby, "Women in 
Higher Education: Structural and Internalized 
Obstacles," in Constantina Saiilios-RothKhUd, 
ed., Toward a Sociology of IKomeN (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Ginn-BlaisdelL 1972) ; and Pamela 
Roby, "Inslitulional Barriers to Women Stu- 
dents in Higher Education," in Alice Rossi and 
.^nnc Calderwood, cds., Academic Women on 
the Move (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, furthcoming). Also see Bowles's and 
Greer's analyses of how American public edu- 
cation has failed to reduce inequality and to 
promote immigrants in American society. Sam- 
uel Bowles, "Unequal Education and the Re- 
production of the Hierarchical Division of 
Labor." in Richard C. Edwards, Michael 
Reich, and Thomas E. Weisskopf, eds.. The 
CapitalKt System (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972); Colin Greer. The Great 
School Legend: A Revisionist Interpretation 
of American Public Education (New York: 
Basic Books, 1972). 



has not been significantly reduced an(J 
may have grown over the last century; 

2. the relatively small number of 
higher-level degrees granted to women 
over the last hundred years, although 
earned through comf^letion of the same 
examinations and other institutional re- 
quirements as those earned by men, 
have had less economic value in terms 
of income and other occupational bene^ 
fits than degrees granted to men; fur- 
thermore, over the last two decades, 
as an increasing proportion of bache- 
lor's degrees have been granted to 
women, the gap between the economic 
rewards to men and women who have 
completed the degree and have entered 
the labor force has grown; 

3. the initial admittance of women to 
degree granting course work and the 
acceptance of increased numbers of 
women in institutions of higher educa- 
tion have been closely related to the 
economy's need for women workers with 
particular skills and to institutions* 
financial need for students; when these 
economic needs have declined, women 
have quickly been discouraged in more 
or less subtle ways from enrolling in 
and/or fulfilling degree requirements of 
institutions of higher education; 

4. institutions of higher education 
which have enrolled and granted de- 
grees to women have not and do not 
function in a pluralistic manner, but 
rather, with few exceptions, force 
women students and faculty members 
to either adopt a competitive, egocen- 
tric, entrepreneurial, and stereotypically 
masculine culture and its norms which 
mesh with needs of the larger economy, 
or to leave the institutions: 

5. the categorization and subsequent 
separation of women, blacks, and other 
minority groups and the less educated 
from men, elite whites, and the more 
educated buttresses the economy's un- 
equal distribution of income and other 
rewards by providing an ol>jective— al- 
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thnujsh many would argue illogical — 
basis for the distribution of resources' 
and by tending to bar groups receiving 
fewer benefits and opportunities from 
communication with those receiving 
fiuire. so that the less well-off are un- 
likely to have evidence to show or to 
even know that they arc receiving 
an unequal share :^ 

6. because the inequitable educa- 
titmal and occupational treatment of 
women buttresses the economy's un- 
equal distribution of resources in the 
manner described above, this inequita- 
ble treatment is unlikely to be rectified 
before general economic inequalities are 
eliminated or greatly reduced. 

Given the limitations of space, sup- 
j)ort for these assertions which suggest 
an interrelationship between our eco- 
nomic and educational systems can be 
sketched only impressionistically. Fur- 
thermore, the assertions are confined to 
the U.S. economy and educational sys- 
tem. The educational systems of other 
capitalist nations vary greatly, and both 
the educational and economic sy.«^tems 
of many so-called socialist nations have 
characteristics similar to our own. In 
addition, to say that education and the 
economy are interrelated is not to say 
that the nature of our educational sys- 
tem is unrelated to political, religious, 
or familial institutions. Nor do I wish 
to imply that women*s own pressure to 
change educational institutions has been 
totally ignored, but rather that, as de- 
scribed below > it has been most often 
responded tc when it has met needs of 
the economy or institutions of higher 
education. Still, some may reiect the 
suggestion that a relationship exists be- 

2. Compare Pamela Roby, "Inequality: A 
Trend Analysis," Tnt Annals 38S (Septem- 
ber 1969), pp. 110-17. 

3. Compare Jo!m Kenneth Galbraith, Ed- 
win Kuh, and Lester C. Thurow, "The Gal- 
braith Plan to Promote Minorities," New 
Vork Times Magazine^ August 22, 1971. 



tween the economy and women s edu- 
cation as economic determinism. Such 
a rejection would be fairly simple at 
this stage in our study since, on the 
one hand, oyer the last several decades, 
l)Oth social .scientists and educators 
have treated education narrowly, de- 
voting little time to studying the inter- 
connections between education and the 
economy or any other institution* and 
since, on the other hand, the actual 
relationship between economic and edu- 
cational structures is most likely much 
subtler and more complex than simple 
theories of economic determinism would 
suggest/ 

Women's Higher Education: The 
Last Two Hundred Years 

Two hundred years ago, during the 
Revolutionary War, Judith Murray, the 
daughter of a prosperous Massachusetts 
merchant and sea captain, wrote: 

Is it upon mature consideration we adopt 
the idea that nature is partial in her dis- 
tributions? Is it indeed a fact that she 
hath yielded to one half the human species 
so unquestionable a mental superiority? 
May we not trace the source [of this 
judgment that men are intellectually su- 
perior to women] in the difference of edu- 
cation and continued advantages? . . . [Is] 

4. The interconnections between the econ- 
omy and the government have been shown 
by Kolko and others to be both very real and 
very complex. The relationship between the 
economy and education one would assume is 
no less complex. Gabriel Kolko, Triumph 
of Conservatism (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1963). Compare Martin J. Sklar, "Woodrow 
Wilson and the Political Economy of Modern 
Ur.;:sd 5:at» Liberalism," in James Weinstein 
and David W. Eakins, eds., For a New Amer- 
ica: Essays in History and Politics (New 
York: Random House* 1970) ; Frances Fox 
Piven and Richard Qoward, Regtdaling the 
Poor: The Functions of Public Welfare (New 
York: Random House, 1971); Anthony M. 
Piatt, The Child Savers, The Invention of 
Delinquency (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1969). 
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it reasonable, that a candidate for im- 
mortality, for the joys of heaven, an in- 
telligent being, . . . should at present be 
so degraded, as to be allowed no other 
ideas, than those which arc suggested by 
the mechanism of a pudding, or the sewing 
of the seams of a garment? ^ 

During colonial times and decades to 
follow, women, as Murray protested in 
the quote above, were considered intel- 
lectually inferior to men. Colleges 
established in the colonies prior to the 
Revolutionary War — Harvard (1636), 
William and Mary ( 1 693 ) , Yale 
(1701), Princeton (1746), Pennsylva- 
nia (1749), and Columbia (1754)— 
v/ere limited to gentlemen, the sons of 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant elite 
property holders, many of whom had 
been educated at Cambridge or Oxford. 
The colonies' college graduates often 
played active roles in colonial govern- 
ments. Over half of Harvard's early 
graduates became ministers; others 
entered law and teaching, then a man's 
profession. 

The sons and daughters of most colo- 
nial families did not need an institu- 
tionalized education to carry out their 
adult roles. Boys learned farming 
by helping their fathers farm. Girls 
learned from their mothers the skills of 
caring for a home; spinning; weaving; 
making lace, quilts, clothes, shoes, and 
candles; planting and* tending crops; 
and caring for children and the sick. 
Daughters of the well-to-do learned 
from their mothers how to supervise 
servants and embroider, and from both 
parents how to read the Bible and oc- 
casionally how to write. Having, in 
most colonies, no right to property, no 

5, Judith Murray *s essay was not published 
until 1790, and then under her pen name, 
Constantia. Constantia, "The Equality of 
the Sexes," Massachusetts Magazine (March 
1790), pp. 132-33, quoted in Eleanor Flexner. 
Century of Struggle (Cambridge, Mass.: Har> 
vard University Press, 1959), p. 16. 



right to vote, no legal entity, women 
needed no formal education.^ 

Water power, women^s seminaries y and 
normal schools • 

Despite the vociferous voices of sev- 
eral male and female advocates of fe- 
male education, seminaries for women 
were opened for only the well-to-do few 
during the fifty years following Amer- 
ica's Declaration of Independence. 
Then the economy underwent a signifi- 
cant chant^e. A surge in industrial pro- 
duction outside the home was made 
possible by the harnessing of water 
power to spin cotton. In IS 14 the 
first power-driven loom was sex up in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, and operated 
by i?2borah Skinner." Since most men 
were fully employed when the looms 
were invented, hundreds of women were 
encouraged to and did join Skinner as 
wage earners working fourteen-hour 
days in the yo»»np; r.extiie industry — in 
1831, 80 percent of the workers in 
Massachusetts textile mills were women. 

Women were also increasingly sought 
as teachers for the burgeoning common 
schools, which radical working men saw 
as a means to guarantee social and eco- 
nomic equality^ and employers viewed 
as a means to achieve a disciplined, 
loyal labor force.° Hiring women was 

6. Compare Leo Kanowilz, Women and the 
taw: The Unfinished Revolution (Albu- 
querque: University of Xcw Mexico Press, 
1969), pp. 40-41. 

7. Flexner, Century af Sirtig^le, p. i7. 

8. Compare Murray Milner. Jr., The Illu- 
sion of Equality: The Effect of Education on 
Opportunity, Inequality and Social Conflict 
<San Francisco: Josscy-Bass, 1972), p. 2$; 
and R. Welter, Popular Education and Demo- ' 
cratic Thought in America (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1962). 

9. For example, in 1841, H. Bartlett, a 
Lowell manufacturer who supervised tour 
hundred to nine hundred persan.s yearly, 
wrote. **I have never considered mere knowl- 
edge ... as the only advantage derived from 
a good Common School education ... in 
times oC auitation, on account of some change 
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a )o;;icaI way to meet the need for 
teachers not only because they had be- 
come accustomed to teaching their own 
nnd oflen neighbors* young children 
and because men were not available for 
the }obs« but because taxpayers wanted 
to pay the cheapest possible wages. 
Female teachers earned one-fourth to 
one-half the salary paid to men.'*' By 
1850* two million school age children 
required two hundred thousand teach-, 
ers, nearly 90 percent of whom were 
women." Thus a pattern was begun 
which was to long characterize Amer- 
ican labor force practices: women were 
hired to fill a new job when men were 
not available, and the job soon became 
too low'paying even for men who 
needed work to be able to take it. 

Once thousands of women were hired 
as ojieratives and teachers, "women's 
place" could no longer be said to be 
confined solely to the home, and their 
need for formal education to equip them 
for their new duties was harder to deny. 
However, teaching, like factory work, 
was seen as a prelude to marriage rather 
than a life-long career for women. 
After marriage, the economy most 
needed women to perform myriad tasks 
within the nuclear family. Each day 
they "produced and groomed" the next 
generation of workers, a task covering 
most of their married h'ves."' Each 

in regulations or wages, I have always looked 
to the most intelligent, best educated and 
most moral for support. . . . [They are) 
more orderly and respectful in their deport- 
ment, and more ready to comply with the 
wholesome and necessary regulations of the 
establUhment." H. Bartlett quoted in Mi- 
chael B. Katz, The Irony of Early School 
Rclotm: Educational Innovation in Mid- 
Sinetrenlh Cenlury ^fassachusellx (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1970), p. 88. 

10. Compare Thomas Woody. A History of 
Women's Education in the United Slatfs 
(1966; reprint ed., New York: Octagon Books, 
1929), vol. 1, pp. 460-70, 483-505. 

U. Ibid., p. 236. 

12. Joan Mandle, "Women's Liberation: 
Humanixing Rather than Polarizing," The 



evening they physically revived the na- 
tion's ''productive" workers so that the 
following morning they could return to 
their jobs ready for a good day's work. 
As wives, they al.so soothed husbands' 
feelings brutalized by the increasingly 
alienated and regulated situation in 
which they had to labor each day- a 
task which, as Jessie Bernard has 
pointed out, supported and sup|V)rts 
the status quo of industrial society by 
draining off energy and hatred which 
might otherwise be turned against the 
society as revolutionary anger.'*** 

Some two-year women's seminaries 
were created specifically in response to 
the need for teachers; others, founded 
earlier, were begun in response to 
wealthy fathers' desires that their daugh- 
ters reflect well on themselves and have 
the grace and social talents required to 
attract proper husbands. In both cases, 
the seminaries' teacher education pro- 
grams reflected the belief that women 
would teach only a few years and then 
turn to their second, primary economic 
role of wife and mother. For example, 
the founders of Troy Female Seminary, 
established in 1825 and said by some 
to mark the beginning of higher educa- 
tion for women in the United States, 
viewed the "first object and mission*' 
of the seminary as "teaching the broad 
sphere of women's duties and accom- 
plishments"; training teachers was a 
.secondary purpose.*^ 

An'nals .197 (September 1971), p. 125. Com- 
pare Elizabeth F. Baker, Technolof^y and 
Woman'x Work (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1964) ; Edith Abbott, Women in 
Industry: A Study in American Economic 
History (1910; reprint ed., New York: Arno, 
1969); and Marilyn Power Goldlierg, ''The 
Economic Exploitation of Women," in Richard 
Edwards, Michael Reich, and Thomas Weiss- 
kopf. eds.. The Capitalist System (Englcwood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972). 

13. Jessie Bernard, WoMen and the Public 
Interest (New York: Aldine. 1971), p. 89. 

14. Wood\, History of Women's Educa- 
tion, vol. 1, pp. 344-46; vol. 2, pp. 192-93. 
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In the late 1820s and during the 
1830s, state commissions in New York. 
Connecticut, and Massiu husetts argued 
that the seminaries were not providing 
enough teachers and that a distinct 
institution was needed to qualify i>er- 
sons for this purpose. In 18.W the 
first state-supported normal training 
school was establishe<l in Lexington, 
Massachusetts. It was exclusively for 
women, but others, opened over the fol- 
lowing decade in Massachusetts. Penn- 
sylvania. Connecticut, Michigan. Maine, 
and New York, were for both sexes. 
Although far beneath the standards of 
Harvard, Yale, and other men^s col- 
leges, their course of study was rigor- 
ous, including composition: geometry: 
algebra; physiology; natural, intellec- 
tual, and moral philosophy; natural 
history; botany: political economy; 
bookkeeping: vccal music; and the art 
of teaching.*^ 

The Civil War and women's admission 
$0 backehts degree programs 

At only ten institutions could women, 
like men, obtain a full four-year course 
leading to an A.B. degree prior to 1861 
and the Civil War. In 1837, two hun- 
dred and one years after Harvard 
opened its doors to men, four women 
requested and were granted admission 
to Oberlin^s regular college course. 
Hillsdale (in Michigan) and Antioch 
(in Ohio) admitted women when they 
opened in 1844 and 1853; and in 1855, 
four women along with eishty-five men 
entered the University of lowas col- 
legiate department, giving that univer- 
sity the longest continuous record of 
coeducation — a few women enrolled in 
the University of Deseret. now the Uni- 
versity of Utah, in 1851. but the fol- 
lowing year its Instruction was sus- 
pended for over a decade owing to lack 
of funds. In addition to the four co- 

15. Wo«>dv. History of IVomfrt*^ EHuratiou. 
vol 1. pp. '47.4-80. 



educational institutions, six women's 
colleges--Oxford Female (Ohio), Illi- 
nois C*onference Female, liigham (New 
York). Mary Sharp (Tennes5see). Kl- 
mira, and V'assar— offered women a 
chance to work (uward bachelur s 
degrees.*" 

Despite political pressures and prom- 
ises, other institutions of higher educa- 
tion refused to allow women to work 
toward A.B. degrees until financial 
pressures generated by the Civil War 
and declining male enrollments led them 
to do so during or immediately follow- 
ing the war. At the University of 
Wisconsin, for example, coeducation 
was debated during the fifties and a 
Regents' report declared: 

The entire success which has attended 
the common education of the sexes in the 
normal schnol and higher academies of the 
eastern states goes far toward settling the 
question fof coeducation] for the univer- 
sity. There is nnr wanting collegiate ex- 
perience of some authority in the same 
direction . . . [and] the board deem it 
right to prepare to meet the wishes of 
those parents who desire university rul- 
ture for their daughters by extending to 
all such the privileges of the institu- 
tion. . . y* 

But not until 1860 were women ad- 
mitted to the University's normal 
.school. By 1863. the war had .so in- 
creased the attendance of women that 
their numbers actually exceeded those 
of men. In 1866, the University was 
reorganized mi tha* all departments 
were ofTiciatly open lo men and women 
equally, a policy which the State Super- 
intendent thoroughly approved since the 
^'expense of carrying on the institution 
I would] he gicaiiy lessened, if both 

16. Mubfl Nrwcomer. .-f Century of Higkff 
Eduratum for Ameriran Womftt tStw York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers. IQ.SQ). pp. 
10-1 f; Wood.v. Hixtory of Womtn*s EdufO' 
tion, vol. 2. pp. I.l7-.lfi2. 

17. Wnudy. History of lVomen*s Education, 
vol. 2. p. 
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M*\i> wrrr irrnerally to rrritr tiv 
Krthfi/**' By 1370. »i\ «ithrr nUtr 
iiiiivrr^ilic^-^KaiiMs. Indiatui. Minnr* 
«4ita. Mi<iM>un. Mirhijean, and t*alifitr* 
nu ill JilflitMin tu lima jihI U i>rtin^in - 
Wfff «i|irii to wonim.*" 

KvoiKini) was Ihr mnm n^^tsi ufim 
ciircl Utf ronlucalion*s »iKldrn stKCfn*, 
acciirdiiiK to Woody, the pritiviry hin* 
Itiriaii «if womms ht^hvt filuratkm/* 
States fimlc^ lo ftliiracr womfii mi (hat 
lhi'> iiiuiii ti'ach in rlrmmlary and 
UinU M'hiMilH. and tbr wr^lrrn Maif^ 
**Hrrc UHt |Hior lo ^itpp'.trt two hi}tb 
irrailr nliicational inMitulinn^. onr for 
tnrn and one for womrn." ' In Nrw 
Kncland. on the olhrr hand, "tbr nerd 
f«»r" liMflucalion was ••nut urxmt bf* 
caii^c tbr Ithrrality of foiindrrft and 
lieitrfaclnr^ . . . |>nA*idfd in at \r»M 
fivr %vonii*n% rollrjsw ... an excfllmt 
r«litcaluin.** 

In iilhrr ca5r^. not povrrty and the 
ntnl for teachers but financul dona* 
tions set u red coeduration for women. 
Women were nor admirted co C'omell 
until Ifrnry W. SaKe Ra\*r a building 
ami an endowment of 5250 thousand 
for them.'' When the Uni verity of 
Micbtisan faculty olijectnl to the extra 
i*\pens<r of a *'two sex colleue.** Michi* 
iran women raised $100 ihousami and 
their younirer sisters were admitted'* 
The admivunn of women to Johns Hop- 
kins rniver>ily Medical School in I89i 
waN assured by funds colln*teil by 
women all over the United States, a 

IK Itiid. p. 24i 

19 NrwriHiirr, Cmiiirv cf Hitk*f Eim^* 
itoii. p U. 

20 Woody. Hhuny of W^men^f Ednr^tlom, 
vol 2, pp 2S6-S«. 

21. VhMfkt T Van HIsr. **e<toaili«mal 
TfiutmHrt in Stale Vnivcnitir^/* Mora* 
lioM/ Kniew U rDcirmticr I9Q7>. p S09. 

22 jinm Bryct* Tke AmffmtMn C*<HiiHieii- 
vprattk il^oiMSon MacmilUfi and (*ompan)« 
I SUV I. vtil 2, p W 

2^ Woody, ttfitcry o/ ll*^ni*f £ilair«li9ii, 
v<il 2, p 248, 

24 p. 2S9 



S\SO thoti»aml irift by Mary K. (^arrHt 
and a $10 thousand nift by Marian 
Hmry. originally offered to Har^^ard let 
IwiH'iile medical instruction for women 
••on equal trrntji with mm*''* ,\mt 
^uffraieist Su.%tn H. .Anihuny is saiil to 
ha\*e nearly ruined her bralth nii^ntf 
money for the l'ni\Trsity of Rochester 
so that witmen might be admilled.*^ 

Allhouxh by the early 1870s women 
could obtain B.A. degrees in Wghl state 
uni\TrMlte!% and a|ipro!(imaiely forty 
lirivale coeducalion«l mlleyees, only 
atmut ei|Khl hundred of the thrre thou* 
>and bachelors «le|tttes awardeil to 
women in IH70 were granted by these 
institutions. The remainder were at* 
tained in ••female institutions.*''- De> 
bate raged in these female collrges as 
isell as in their co-ed st>ter in<titution« 
during the sixties and early sevenlie«. 
concerning the type of education iromen 
should receive. On one side, many 
feminists and professors^ -probably not 
wishing to have their own status low- 
ered by teaching subierts unlike those 
taught in men s colleges—argued that 
women's schools should imitate men's in 
evrry (larticular. Others, including 
Durant. founder of Wellesley, lielievrd 
that women's education should he as 
thorough as men's but not the same. He 
stressed '*the importance of developing 
power* of thought and reawm,** Init 
wanted "ini^lruction in religion and 
health.** and **regardeil one hour of do- 
me«lic work a day as an intrgral fiart 
of the e<lucatk>nal program*'- -not a 
concession to the college's economy but 
an important contributkm to the ccon* 
omy of future families and the society.** 
Smith— opened In 1875— was the first 
women's ctillege to prm^ide a fwogram 
of stwly almost identical with thai of 

j« lUd. p 

26 lUfd. p 

tipm, p N 
la. Ibid . p 
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the prcftSffkNtt niilr IincHiiUoik.'* 
5CNMI otkff m o m m't ttlkm foMowvd 
Milt: md 9rfn Mmt. (iprnd In Iii0« 
pmridfd Ikf m tq u i fotintv lor a 
numniV colbKr of a Krutuale fdiuiil. 

rtttn l# lAr Aetrfil; Ckmrnizei 

By tlir titni of the mtury womm 
hid pfovf A ihfy cmM pfffoffiB act* 
cSmioally as writ at ma widMi» ai 
iocaf hid ptrwtoniljf b(Utvfd« bdaa 
pli>«kall)r bifmtd or midf iaf^nifo la 
the proom. Bat ao aooarr iMd Mara 
ttmta ihrir acadnnlc abOhy Um oM 
c|ttrstloM coacaralaK wlwthrr ivoaira 
tkmtU arfthratr Ibcir miadt rabrd 
wHli new liwrrfiilatii> Tht prknary 

tioo was llMt it lowmd the Wrtli rate. 
Cidi arw ffport that sau«rrJ fwr kmrr 
awriaftr aad chlldbcarlaa rales aaioaa 
Wclkslrr. Saillh, aad Vasor uradaalcs 
rrarwtd the paak of tht wWtt Ai«W- 
Sisoa Protcftaal rbie who Isaiad briat 
o»cfc w ae by the lain of llaUaa, IrMi« 
aad Jrwfah haa^tiiau aad thrttfort ac- 
crptcd as priadplf that aidl4»4o 
monm sfaoidd have as laaay chfldrra as 

Colhfi tdursttd woawn aba rractrd 
^ ^ai^yt ffMoit fdaratloa. Thdr atti* 
todcs drvcloped oat of Ihrir oam pKtht 

^ WMdr. Mf#ry •/ ITSwfi^f Mimmhm. 
sM I. p ISI. 

JO Om ifpMt Aiw t a thtt frMB tmn^y^ 
w«M !• drirlir^i ytftn afltv jiiiiillts, mI> 
OMitr MMv llMi 99 pmtal •! V«Mr*ft 
r«*H aIhmm wm siarrM, sad mmmi tMi 
ci«iii|i il» A%«fiai MNibcf •! ttiHws hM 
w«« Jirttly Mft thaa twi ptr ■un.«4 
•Mhrf Of iW MM Ira Vmhit dtntk 
itsn-iii. Im ilMa 91 ptfftoi wnt losnM 
tMi m t aHfii !• l«Ml)r>iii yrtn alitr 
tri<M tto »«, AMI lit svmst iSM l i i r •! chi* 
4«ni ptr MTfM alMMoa wu atwa l» 11 
Wia>aiw G^dwa, Fit ad » r » t < w •/ 
Mmi^ iStw VMi^ Mirwriaiii CMpsay, 
Ifiil. p IS CMipsit llsitrt J SpntM. 
*'R4«rali«Ni Md aart !liiirid».*' /mtmI #>/ 
lf/f#^v i f ApHI 19111. p ISO 



as hamsas aait fur any %iirisl or rcu* 
aomk ffilr. RI^ioims cdlritiitr coorv 
ipsrh ararrally Irfi thrm dhialMM a< 
hotitratskrrs, aad vaaUf to qualify a« 
fIraMlsry or !«coadiry ichmd Irarh* 
rrt«** Mill ararly thr oaly profrvMoa 
npra to iKiairfi. WSUam O'Nffll has 
drscrOaid thrk dllrmaii« **S«ddraly Ihry 
foaad thraisfHnn aoi aicrfly iliiar« hat 
abar la a sodHy that had ao asr for 
Ihfw. Thtk Wtmi cdacalloa did aol 
prvpatf thrm to do aayihlan hi fiarilca* 
tar. aad the slyll«d« carrfuOy fdlird 
view ftf Nfr H aatr thrm bore tittle rela* 
tkm to thr acittil «orid.**'' Althoanh 
aiaay coOrar gradaaies were frastraled 
by a sraie thai thry shoald ase their 
adacatloa hi loasr aray that sorirty had 
aot yet dttotd« aiast« as Adtle S l aaii a ft s 
has pofaited oat. wrrr neithrr "ready to 
chiltmar Ibe virar that womra's tnt 
Roal la life tvas to marry aad have 
chOdrca aad that sach a role cxcfcidcd 
athcr poBsMHtirs,** nor adveataroas 
enoaah to eaAark oa political action 
arhkh was viewed as **loconiislcnt with 
the btbavlor cipected of a concur 
atrl.**" Even history's eaceptional 
womea were* for periods of thdr lives, 
anculshffd bv ftettna aver cu ltnfod ant 
of place, and asrim. jaae Addams, 
who did not discover poverty an til srv- 
eral yean after rrci U hi a her B A from 
Rodkford CoBntr (tSSi)/* recaBrd: 

I aradittlty reached a caavlclioa thst the 
ftnt amrrsilaa of coatpr womtii hsd tskos 
thdr lasraiaa tea quichly. had departed tea 

fmm^ p m. 

%i U'ltoa OCNtiL isttfMr tTai Ibavt 
iCMcma: Qasdrsish. iSMI. p. If 

li Mdr flBiaiiai. -BdMtiM Whai? 
Tht llt^Asrt of MocaHtaid Snactmet lo 
Uw ClMNhw Met M W«<wtn" tPapfr piv* 
itMi4 tl tht fCMttfi hitcMvHral Sscitly 
Mettav, ainiM, Mm. Apri II. iVIi) 
iPHacttM Ualvtrdl>. ntpartaral W Hk- 
lor>. titicai. pp. i4-l< 

M. Chrhtaphtr 1^. fit 5«rW n#«<il 
•/ /Mt AM§m llidUMW<dh Tht Bshht- 
Mtffii Osipisn p. 1. 
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siuldeiiiy trom the .ictive. cindtional WW 
!e«l hy their Krandmolhers and great- 
grandmiUhcrs: that the conlemporary edu- 
l Aiion of women had developed loo 

excluMvely the power of acquirinij knowl. 
edge and of merely receiving iinpression-s; 
that M»mewhcre in the process of '*l>eing 
educated" they had lost that Mniple and 
almost automatic response to the human 
ap(KMl. . . . that they are so sheltered and 
|wnn)ered they have no chmcr even to 
make "the great refusal. "*^'* 

While many quest ione<l the advan- 
la^es of hi>;her education for women, 
faculty, administrators, and male siU'' 
dents within coeducational institutions 
generally contented themselves with rid- 
ding their own hallowed halls of the 
second sex rather than op[)osinp female 
education f)er se, Informally the men 
charged that the presence and superior 
scholarship of women in some subjects 
forced male students into unfair com- 
petition. One opponent of coeducation 
wrote, "Girls are better students than 
boys, surpassing them in the power of 
application and the will to learn. They 
read more, write more and have a 
wider range of ideas. . . Others 
feared the feniinization of campus cul- 
ture. A Cornell professor is refwrted to 
have argued for separation of the sexes, 
saying: 

It (separation of the sexes j h to be 
effected in a gentlemanly way, but effected 
it must be, The situation is due. |)crha|>s, 
to the fact that the girls have a civilization 
and interests of their own and do not share 
in. those of the boys. Their sports, views, 
and habits differ so that they have litllc 
in common. Enforced association rjnder 
the circumsti^nces is irksome. It is prom- 
ised in regard to coeducation that it will 
*refinc* the boys, but college boys want 

35. Jane .^ddams. Twenty Yran At Hull 
Home. With AutoHograpkical Xotes (New 
York- The Macmillan Company. 1010). pp. 
71. 7A. 

.\t. Quoted in Woody. History of Wi>r»rn'.\ 
Education^ \vU 2, p. 



iheir lling and don'i wi^h to be refmed. 
1hev prefer congenial savagery.'* 

*rhe four reasons, according to 
Woody, most often oflkially ^ivvti for 
.*;eparating the se.\e> were: (M women*s 
rapid increa>e at the universities con- 
cerned; (2) their election of certain 
liberal arts courses lo such an extent as 
to drive men from courses: (3) the ob- 
jection of men students to the attend- 
ance of women: and (4) the need for a 
••l)eculiar education for woman that 
should have regard for her nature and 
vocation." I'liderlying the firsi three 
of thi-se reasons lay university officials* 
fear that women would drive male .stu- 
dents awa\' from their campuses and 
thereby decrease total enrollments and 
endowments. The fourth reason was 
Ixuh political and economic in nature. 
Many belitv*fl ihat women working 
outside the home interfered with their 
own personal interests; and the econ- 
omy, in a period of peace, did not need 
large numbers of women in the labor 
force and could benefit from their as- 
suming roles as homemakers and con- 
sumers For all these reasons, in rapid 
succession ,Stanf<»rd, the University of 
Chicago — f iff ered an endowinent pro- 
vided that women should be segregated 
— Wisronsin, Tufts, and Western Re- 
serve moved women into separate classes 
or colleges, and Wesleyan completely 
closed its doors to women, not reopen- 
ing them until 1970 when it found the 
number of its applicants declining owing 
to boys' preference for co-ed schools! 

Clerical work and collrgc women 

Whether or not student and faculty 
men reversed their attitudes concerning 

^7. Quoted by Woody. History of Women's 
Education, vol. 2, p 248, from The School 
Journal, vol. p. 550. 

.^8. Woody, History of Women's Education, 
vol. 2, p. 282. 

J9. Woody, History of Women^s Education, 
vol. 2. pp. 272~Q5; .^04-20; Simmons, "Edu- 
cation for What?" pp. I2-1.<. 
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co-eds, between 1910 ami 1950, the 
First World War and the increasing 
complexity of industrial production,^'* 
distribution, and sales promotion created 
a spiraling need for educated female 
while-coUar workers; and university 
policies became mure cordial toward 
women — see Table I. Between 1910 
and 1920 the percentage of women 
workers employed in white-collar jobs 
spurted 12.7 percent— from 26.1 to 38.8 
percent — and the percentage of bache- 
lor's degrees awarded to women jumped 
11.5 percent — from 22.7 to 34.2 percent. 
During the next ten years, both the per- 
centage of women workers employed in 
white-collar jobs and the portion of 
bachelor's degrees awarded to women 
increased by roughly half as much as 
during the 1910-20 decade — the former 
by 4.5 percent and the latter by 5.7 per- 
cent. 

Clerical work accounted for most of 
the increased demand for female white- 
collar employees between 1910 and the 
Depression, and continued to do so 
through the sixties. Between the turn 
of the century and 1970, the proportion 
of female workers in clerical jobs in- 
creased from 4 to 34 percent. The 
growth in clerical jobs was vastly greater 
for women than that in any other occu- 
pational area. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, twice as many women were em- 
ployed in professional jobs as in clerical 
jobs; but by 1970 well over twice as 
many women were employed in clerical 
as compared to professional positions — 
the proportion of female workers in 
professional and technical occupations 
grew slowly from S to 14 percent over 
the seventy years. 

Similarly, the increase in the percent- 
age of bachelor's degrees awarded to 
women was much greater over the sev- 

40. Compare Irvinji Bernstein, The Lean 
Years: The History of the American Worker 
JQZO-SQSS (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1960), 
pp. 55-S6. 



enty-year period than that in the per- 
centage of doctor's degrees awarded to 
(he *'second sex" — tJje proportion of 
bachelor*s degrees aw^arded to wumen 
rose from 19 to 43 percent, while the 
proportion of doctor's degrees awarded 
to them increased from 6 to 13 percent. 
Although the proportion of women work* 
ers employed in white-collar {positions 
increased steadily over the seven dec* 
ades, the percentage of bachelor's, mas- 
ter's, and doctor's degrees awarded to 
women rose sporadically with great 
leaps and precipitous declines — see Fig- 
ure 1. Seemingly, educational institu- 
tions' policies toward women reflected 
not only labor force needs for women, 
but institutional ones as well. 

During the Depression ;ind again dur- 
ing the Second World War, institutions 
of higher education experienced declin- 
ing enrollments. At these times many 
men's colleges, which had long had local 
women who could not afford to leave 
home to attend college knocking on 
their doors, became coeducational^ ami 
coeducational institutions began to ad- 
mit women to^ and encourage them to 
take, previously male courses of study.^^ 
By the fall of 1942, in response to 
Worid War II, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute admitted women, upsetting a 
116-y6ar tradition; Pennsylvania State 
College included ''women for the first 
time among prospective war-industry 
workers" in the Department of Indus- 
trial Engineering: and New York Uni- 
versity reported a "larger percentage of 
women among the undergraduate and 
graduate enrollees" than had before been 
the case and that they were "being 
trained to replace men in virtually all 
clerical, professional and technical 
fields." The University of Wisconsin 

41. Newcomer. Crntury of Higher Rduca- 
lion^ p. 38. 

42. Editor. "Adjustments in Educational 
Programs for the Training of Women," 
Schoot and Society, October to, 1942, pp. 
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SoVKi.'K: V. S» Bureau of the Census, UisUmcal SUiti^dcs of iht. I niitd SUU\ CvUmud Titms to 
IQy? (WashinKlnn, D. C.; U. S. (lovernnienl PrintingOiriLe, 1960), p. 74; i;. S, Bureau «»f ihe Census, 
i7ul;i.';Vj/ Abstmcl of the i'nUtd States: 19? i (Washir.Ktcm, I>. C ; I.'. S. OrO, 1972), p. 222. 

*In thousands. 



The reaction against women's hv^her 
education 

With the wars end and soldiers' re- 
turn, journalists, economists, and edu- 
cators, fearing a glutted labor market, 
admonished women to leave their war- 
time jobs, and ^^amor ized domesticity 

versily of Wisconsin," The Journal of Expert* 
menial Education 31, no. 2 (Decembrr 1962), 
p. 162 



also admitted greater numbers of women 
than ever before in its history; and, as 
during the Civil War but never in peace 
time, more women than men were en- 
rolled in the University's undergradu- 
ate schools and colleges."*' 

320-21; compare Ruth Strang, "Women^s 
Education and Defense," Educational Forum 
5 (May 1941). 

43. E. B. Fred, "Women and Higher Edu- 
catton: With Special Refefence to the Uni> 
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and full-time motherhood as they never 
had before. By the iv50s, the age at 
which women married had dropped, and 
dreams of careers were replaced by 
dreams of babies. Husbands' new roles 
as managers, salesmen, and lawyers re- 
quired much entertaining and seemingly 
a full-time "helpmate." Women's mag- 
azines, which during war years had 
dwelt heavily on means by which women 
might most quickly and efficiently pre- 
pare meals and care for their homes as 
well as on the advantages of child care 
centers, now encouraged women to be- 
come gourmet cooks, responsive to all* 
the needs of their children, and expert 
consumers. The latter role, of course, 
helped prevent a mud: -feared postwar 
economic recession, as well as tied hus- 
bands ever tighter to what were often 
restrictive, repressive, exploitative jobs. 

The percentage of university accep- 
tances and bachelor's, master's, and 
doctor's degrees going to women, which 
had peaked during the war, plunged to 
levels well below those in 1930. Women 
students declined from 50 to 30 percent 
of the resident college enrollment be- 
tween 1944 and 1950.^* Educators who 
still had women in their classes were told 
that they 

must help women understand that the 
homemaker 5 maternal role caffs for knowl- 
edge and expertness as does any other 
occupational role. . . . Besides preparing 
women for this role, educators should at- 
tempt to elevate this role to the same 
esteem, if not glamor, that any male 
occupational role enjoys." 

With women marrying and becoming 
absorbed in child rearing at decidedly 
younger ages, employers happily faced in 

44. W. W. Ludeman, "Declining Female Col- 
lege Ati^endance: Causes and ImpHcations." 
Educational Forum 25 {May 1961), p. SOS. 

45. Aaron Lipman, "Educational Prepara- 
tion for Ihe Female Role," Journal oj Educa- 
tional Sociology 32 (September 1958), p. 43. 



the fifties with economic expansion, had 
to seek older women whose children were 
grown to fill their need for clerical work- 
ers, teachers, and other traditionally 
female jobs. In 1955, for the first time 
on record, women aged forty-five to 
sixty-four had a higher labor force par- 
ticipation rate than those twenty-five to 
forty-four years of age— see Figure 2. 

Economic expansion: Women urged 
hack to sckccl and work 

The expansion continued into the six- 
ties. Schools and colleges were fiooded 
with baby-boom children. Clerical and 
sales jobs were also expanding. Then 
the War on Poverty, launched in 1964, 
created more — traditionally low-paying 
— jobs fitting women's skills; recrea- 
tion leaders, socia! workers, nurses, 
teachers, and clerical workers were in 
short supply. With the Vietnam build- 
up, the official . overall unemployment 
rate dropped below 4 percent in 1966 
and remained there until 1970— by 1971 
the overall unemployment rate was up 
to 5.9 percent.*" Higher percentages of 
women of every age joined the labor 
force than ever before in history — fe- 
male labor force participation rates rose 
well above those of other war years; 
by 1970, exactly 50 percent of women 
aged nineteen to sixty-four were em- 
ployed. 

Warren Weaver, Vice President of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in 1960 
urged, . . as the pre.ssure for able 
personnel incre: ;^-, we simply must 
create new and appropriate opportuni- 

46. Generally a higher percentage of women 
thfi n men have been looking (or work . 
When the overall unemployment rate dropped 
10 beneath 4 percent, the female uncmploy. 
ment rate fell to just under 5 (lercent; by 
1971 the fesnaJc rate was up to 6.9 percent, as 
compared with the '5.9 percent overall rate of 
unemployment. U.S. Department of Labor. 
Employment and Earnings-^ July 1972 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.; U.S. CPO, 1972), pp. 21-22. 
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FIGURE 2~ Labor Fj)Hi ». rARurU'ATioN Rates (if U.S. Womkn by A(;k. 1890-1970 
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Continuation Statistics to 1962 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. GPO, 1965) ; US. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States, i97i (WashinRton, D.C.: U.S. GPO, 1972), p. 
2U. 



ties for women." *^ The percentage of 
bachelor's, master's, and doctor^s de- 
crees awarded to women began to in-^ 
crease, although the percentage of B.A. 
and M.A. degrees granted to women 
never climbed near to that of 1944; and 
the percentage of doctorates awarded to 
women, like the percentage of college 
and university faculty comprised by 
women, did not come near to the level 

47. Warren Weaver, "A Great Age for Sci- 
ence,'* The American Assembly (New York; 
Columbia University Press, 1960), p. 116, 
quoted in Fred, "Women and Higher Educa- 
Uon," p. 160 



of the 1920s and 1930s~see Figure 1. 
In recognition of the need to train or 
retrain women past their child-rearing 
years, special programs for continuing 
education for women were also 
founded.*" 

48. These included the Raddiffe Institute 
for Independent Study; the University of 
Minnesota Plan for the Continuing Education 
of Women; the Ford Foundation Program for 
the Re-Training in Mathematics of College 
Graduate Women, Rutp^ers Universit>- ; the 
Sarah Lawrence Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation for Women; the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Program for Women ; the Barnard 
College Plan for Special Students; and the 
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rAHI.M i IncoMK l\\ MuCTATtDNAL ATTAfNaiRKT AXO SEK FoK W'AGE KaHNERS 

TWENTv-rivK Veaks Olo AND OvEH. Ukiteu States, 19.S0, 1960. 1970 
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5, ihap. U, "Kduraiion" i\N ashinnton, I). C : L', S. (JFO. 1953J, Tahle 12, pp, 108. 112, Table 13, 
p. 128; I*. S. Hureau of the (Vnsus. f , .V. i'en^us oj i*opuUitwn : J96f), Subject Reports, "Edutalional 
Aitainment/' Final Repori PC(2).5B (Washington, 0. C: I'. S. GPO, 1963), Table 6, p. 88, Taljle 7, 
p. 112; U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current PopulatUm Reports, Series P-60, no. 80, "Income in 1970 
of l-'amilies and Persons in the I'nited .States'* (Washinfiton, D. C.:'l?. S, GPO, 1971), Table 49, 
pp. 102. 106. Statistics are available onh* for 1970 on income by educational attainment and sex /or 
year-round full-time Workers. In 1970, the mean income of year-round full-lime female workers with 
five or more years of college was ,^^5.3 ])ercent of the income of the same category of male workers. The 
overall median income of full-time year-roun<l female workers decreased from 63.9 percent of men's 
in 19,S5 to 60.H percent in I960 and .S9.4 percent in 1970. Women's Bureau, U. S, Department of 
l.alM>r, "Fact Sheet on the Karnings Gap,** Washington, U. C, 1971, p, 1. 



Women's increasing educational at- 
tainment did not lead, as one rnight ex- 
pect, to decreased inequality between 
the incomes of women and men. In 
fact, quite the reverse occurred. The 
gap between the wage.s paid to full- 
time female and male workers in- 
creased.*'' This trend was not reversed, 
as one rnight again expect, when educa- 
tion was taken into account. The me- 
dian income of female college graduates 
was 53 percent of that of men in 1950, 

.American Association of University Women 
Graduate Program of (.'(^ntinuing Education 
for Women. Fied, "W*omen and Higher 
Edu ration/' p. 160. 

' U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Pt»pulatwn Reporti, P. .60 Scries, annual is- 

-UtS. 



45 percent in 1960, anJ 44 percent in 
1970— see Table 2, 

Alice Rossi has maintained that it was 
the increastfd employment of post-child- 
rearing aged women and the discrimina- 
tion that they experienced in the labor 
force that 

provided the momentum leading to the es- 
tablishment of the Kennedy Commission 
on the Status of Women and the forma- 
tion of new women's rights organizations 
in the mid-1960s. So Jong as women 
worked mostly before marriage or after 
marriage only until a first pregnancy, . . . 
there were but feeble grounds for a signifi- 
cant movement among women, since their 
motivation for working was short-lived. 
Only among women who are relatively 
permanent members of the work force 
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could daily experience Umv an awareness 
of economic inequities iKisod on sex and 
a determination to do .something about 
them.*'" 

Rossi predicted that this fortunate cir- 
cumstance would change: 

... In the 1970*s there will be n re- 
versal in the demographic pattern. The 
birth rate is now on the decline, the n«e 
at marriage creeping upwnrd, and the time 
interval between marriage and childbear- 
ing widening. In the i*>70's there will 
be more young unmarried and childless 
married women seeking jobs, for they will 
be the ha by-boom females grown to matur- 
ity. At the same lime, graduate schools 
will be producing large numbers of young 
j)eoplc with advanced degrees, who will 
face a very different job market from the 
one that young Ph.D.'s faced during the 
past twenty years.*' 

The impact of the denioj<raphic pat- 
tern described by Rossi was already felt 
in 1970, and then it was coupled with a 
shrinking economy and the govern- 
ment's slowing down the expansion of 
jobs in the public sector. On the front 
page of the Wall Street Journal^ journa- 
list Richard Martin bemoaned women's 
seeking jobs at a time of high unem- 
ployment: 

The "liberation" of more and more 
wumen into the work force is giving the 
nation's rising unemployment rate an un- 
welcome boost. 

With the economy .^lowing down and 
production declining, the number of avail- 
able jobs has been .shrinking steadily .sine.' 
the end of last yeir. But in the same 
period the size of the labor force has 
ballooned unexpectedly, and some econo- 
mists blame the abnormal growth largely 
on a big jump in the proportion of women 
entering the work, force. . . . The trend 
has l)een building for a Jong time, but the 
current inHux of women couldn't be hitting 

50, Alice Rossi, "Women— Terms of Lib- 
eration," Dment 17, no. 6 i November W70>, 
p. 

51. Ihtd., p. 5.)6. 



the job market at a worse time, as far as 
many economi.sts are conceriied.*- 

Martin did concede, that two over- 
riding economic faclor.s were re.^^ponsiblo 
for I ho surge of foniahs into the job 
market: 

The risinj: cost oi li\'inu is Idrcing more 
wiws to work ju.<t to help maintain the 
Inmily s .standard of living. .Xnd the rising 
imemploymcnt rate is forcing more of them 
i«> tind jobs bin' ;i use their husbands arO 
either already oirt ot work or likely to be 
Inid off if the economy .slows further.*^ 

In 1971, the overall unemployment 
rate among women rose to 6.9 percent, 
and a U.S. Office of Management and 
Budget report estimated that there were 
2,4 million women who wanted jobs 
but were not actively seeking work.''*' 
Bertram (iro.ss estimated that actually 
as many as 7.5 million women were 
eager and able to work full- or part- 
time, but were unable to find a job.*'' 
Not only higher unemployment, but 
recommendations to cut spending in in- 
stitutions of higher education were 
triggered by the economy *.s doldrums. 
In spring 1972, the Carnegie Commi.s- 
sion on Higher Education, headed by 
Clark Kerr, urged colleges and universi- 
ties to reduce their current spending 
rate by 20 percent or about $10 billion 
a year.^'' 

It is t(»o early lo know exactly what 
statistical effect this latest economic re- 

^2, Richard Martin, "Leavinj; the Home: 
Mnre Women Seek Jobs, Contributing to 
Bo(KSt in L'ncmploymcnt Rate," Wall St reft 
Journal, June 29, 1970, p. 1. 

5.1. Ibui. 

54. Carol Mathews, "The Unemployed 
Women." Sfw York Post, Finanrial Section, 
April 4. ig7i. p, 67. 

55. Bertram Gross tjUoled by Mathews, ibid, 

56. Carncuie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tum^.TAc More Eflertive Vse of Rnourcts: 
An Imptralive for Higher Eduriition (Uth 
Inlfrim Report^ (New York: The Carncsic 
Comn>ihM»>n, 1972) quoted in the Sew York 
Timea, Junt 16, 197i, p. 17. 
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ressiou hiis had on the enrollment of 
women students and their completion of 
hi^:her education. .Although the reces- 
sion comes at a time when women's or- 
.!:ani^at^on.s are pressing hard for greater 
educational opportunities for women, if 
pa.st trends in the relationship between 
the economy and education have any 
predictive value, the growth or decline 
t)f inequalities between higher educa- 
tional op|X)rtunities available to women 
and men will very much depend upon 
which has greater influence on educa- 
tional policies: the need of institutions 
of higher education, faced with declininii 
applications, for more students: or the 
labor force's slackening need for women, 
including many categories of profes- 
sional women. 

Toiuy: Women in thk Malk Wokld 

OF HiGKER KdUCATION 

loday women have begun to question . 
seriously the belief that equal oppor- 
tunity for women will be achieved 
through equal education. They have 
begun to challenge this long-held maxim 
first because over the last fifty years 
they have seen that equal education does 
not a.ssure equal opportunity. Women 
with degrees equivalent to those of men 
have been and are generally unable to 
obtain equivalent jobs, and the gap be- 
tween the salaries of men and women 
with equivalent levels of education has 
widened. Secondly, women have come 
to realize that although they have made 
gains in absolute terms in higher educa- 
tion, in relative terms, they have lost 
grfiund. In the 1920s and 1930s, over 
15 percent of the nations doctorates 
were awarded to women: in 1970, only 
percent went to the second sex: the 
proportion of college and university 
faculty positions going to women simi- 
larly declined. Finally, and of growing 
importance in the minds of many 
women, institutions of higher education, 
although accepting women as students 



and to a considerably lesser extent as 
faculty members* seldom function in 
either a pluralistic or a hybrid manner. 
lnstea<l. female students and faculty are 
forfe<l to choose between leaving the 
institutions or adopting their competi- 
tive, egocentric, entrepreneurial am! 
stereotypically ma.sculine culture, a cul- 
ture which meshes well with the needs 
of the larger economy, but stands in 
marked opposiuvn to the values and 
styles of life of many, perhaps most, 
academic women as well as to tho.se of a 
sizable fraction of academic men. 

Many within academe are unable even 
to define or articulately describe the 
female culture and values. The female 
values, standards, and culture have been 
before them, but their eyes have not 
seen. This, as Jessie Bernard has writ- 
ten, is .se.xi.sm. Just as "racism was the 
kind of naive assumption that white 
standards, values, and arts were the 
best, if not the only, ones, sexism |is] 
the assumption that male standards, 
values, and afts [are| the best, if not 
the only worthwhile, ones. Like racism, 
sexism [is| the unconscious, taken-for- 
granted, unquestioned, unexamined, and 
unchallenged acceptance of the belief 
that the world as it lookfs| to men |is| 
the only world, . . . that the values men 
I have I evolved [are| the only ones, 
that the way sex [looks I to men |is| 
the only way it could look to anyone, 
that what men [think] women [arej 
like I is I the only way to think about 
women." '''' 

How do women perceive the male 
culture? Some have recorded their im- 
pressions. Anais Xin wrote in her 
diary: 

I go out to a party and meet the editors 
of Ptirtmn Review. They sit there with 
unsmiling cold f^ces. uninviting, closed. 

$1, Bernard. Wotnfn and Ikr Public Interest , 
p. 37. With the permission of Bernard this 
author has changed words in brackets from 
past to present tense. 
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I heir t.ilk is harsh, idcoiogica). politic.t!, 
dry, neither warm, nor human nor sensi- 
tive. They are tough inteliectuals. without 
the sliKhle.>t charm or wit or humor or 
tolerance. They are rigid. Clever in a 
cold way.5'» 

On reading the Nin passage. Alice Rossi 
commented that it reminded her ^'of nu- 
merous scenes" she had ^^experienced in 
largely male university faculty cluh.^." 

Elsewhere, a Yale undergraduate stu- 
dent, "relieved that as a girl, she wa> 
out.'iide the bounds uf real intellectual 
competition.'' commented. 

I'm not competing with anyone here, 
hut i feel that men here have a built-in 
power struggle. It doesn't manifest itself 
in the struggle for higher grades but even 
when they're sitting at a table, there's a 
competition for who can make the wittiest 
comment."" 

Following faculty meetings, women have 
made comments similar to that of the 
Yale undergraduate. They are outside 
the male power struggle which compels 
each of their colleagues one by one to 
rephrase the description of the problem 
being discussed, to create his own analy- 
sis of the problem's development, to de- 
mand time to be heard and appraised 
by his colleagues, and thereby to stretch 
many meetings into seemingly endless 
contests. 

The power struggle requires constant 
ego reinforcement. For this reason, 
Jessie Bernard writes: 

Academic personnel are notoriously 
sensitive to slights. . . . The slighte.st evi- 
dence that they are not valued as highly 
as a colleague ... as expressed in office 

58. (lUnther Stuhlmann, ed., Diary of Anais 
Xin, 1939-1944 (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Jovanovich, 1970), vol. quoted in .Mice 
Rossi, "Anaijj Nin— A Sampler," Piyrhology 
Today 6, no. 3 f.Aujnist 1972), p. 46. 

59. Rossi, "Anais Nin," p. 46. 

60. Quoted in Pepper Schwartz and Janet 
Lever. "Women in the Male World of Higher 
Kducation," in Rossi and Calderwood, Aca- 
demic Women on ike Move. 



>p;ice. sjlary. privileges of one kind or 
another, or prerogatives, course allocation, 
or whatever, amuses great anxiety.''* 

The academic's hunger for ego rein- 
forcement has effects which ripple into 
many areas of life. A typical male con- 
ventioneer s interaction with a female 
colleague at profe.'^sional conferences 
has been de.scribed: 

Speaking at his special convention rate 
of 275 words ])er minute, he recounts his 
achievements of the past year. He de- 
scribes, hrielly. the seventeen major articles 
and six research notes and book reviews 
that he has completed. Taking a little 
longer for each of the following, he then 
goes on to explain the major thesis of the 
seven monographs that are almost ready 
to go to the publishers. ... He then 
leans over, pledges his colleague to secrecy, 
and intimately describes the four definite 
and three feeler*' job offers that he has 
had to turn down during the year because 
of pressing commitments which prevent 
him from moving. . . . 

Why does the male conventioneer seek 
out his female colleague for conversations 
such as the one described above? Had 
he had the above discussion with a male 
colleague there would have been a quid* 

61. Jessie Bernard, Academic Women (Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1964), p. I9i. Men too have occasion- 
ally taken note of the competitive nature of 
Rcademia. Professor Paul LazarsfHd of Co- 
lumbia University ha.s stated, ".Anyone fa- 
miliar with the coUefEe scene knows that fac- 
tionalism, backbiting, jealousy and maneuver- 
in}c for advantage are frequent enough to be 
an accepted if not inevitable part of academic 
life." Commenting on Lazarsfeld's statement, 
George Williams wrote, "It is not an acddent 
that as a professor becomes older and pre- 
sumably wiser, he almost invariably with- 
draws more and more from offidal association 
with his colleagues, and becomes a lone wolf. 
He has learned not to trust his colleagues." 
George Williams, Some of My Best Friends 
Are Professors: A Critical Commentary on 
Hifihtr Education (New Yt»rk: Abclard Schu- 
man. 1958), p. 69. Also see Logan Wilson's 
chapter on "Prestifce and Competition." in 
The Academic Man (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), pp. 157-75. 
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pro-quo. After describing his accomplish- 
nients over the past year he would have to 
listen to ar«d then reward a similar cathar- 
sis for his colleague. By that time, his 
own psychic gains would have been 
negated. . . . But. in selecting a female 
colleague he can have his catharsis, the en- 
joyment of feminine companionship, and 
best of all no requirement or even expecta- 
tion that he reward in kind a similar 
recitation of accomplishments from his 
colleague.*- 

From boyhood to academic manhood: 
Male socialization 

The insecurity and individual striving 
which is characteristic of many if not 
most academic men is not an innate 
characteristic. Rather, it derives from 
their socialization. As young children 
they were instructed "not to be sissies.*' 
As adults, they were daily rewarded or 
punished for playing or failinj? to play 
the game within a society characterized 
by great inequalities. 

Some believe that the unequal and 
competitive nature of society which 
encourages these male characteristics is 
necessary for productivity , intellectual 
creativity, and ever-increasing national 
wealth. But its unproductive, waste- 
ful, and destructive effects have begun 
to be recognized. Waste associated with 
consultant ships and research grants, 
which are a measure of academics' 
status and worth in many universities, 
has recently come under increasing at- 
tack. In the June 1972 Public Interest, 
Congresswoman Edith Green portrayed 
the case of a typical "educational en- 
trepreneur" in the "education-poverty- 
industrial complex'' and stated that in 
studies made at her request: 

. . . Over and over again, we have found 
educators enriching themselves at public 
expense through sizable consulting fees, 

62. Geraldine R. Mintz [pseudunymj, "Some 
Observations on the Function of Women So- 
ciologists at Sociology Conventions," Ameri- 
can Sociolofiist 2, no. 3 (August 1967), p. 1.^8. 
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often fur work of which there is no rec ord 
at all. Over and over again, we )u\c 
found educational organizations taKing 
money for work not done, for studies not 
performed, for analyses not prepared, fur 
results not produced. Over and over again, 
we have found educators using pubHc funds 
for research projects that have turned out 
to be esoteric, irrelevant, and often not 
even research."' 

Not only financial resources, but much 
talent is lost as a consequence of 
academe's competitive nature. Geor;ie 
Williams has pointed out: 

The successful innovator in addition to 
being intellectually superior, must also be 
responsive to the reward system. ... He 
must be aggressive and competitive. . . . 
He has to have some of the qualities of an 
exhibitionist, or at least be willing to 
shout. Look at me! All of these charac- 
teristics—this * sense of destiny ' — are in- 
depctident of sheer intellectual ability. \o 
one knows how many times bnlliant cre- 
ative ideas have occurred to humble people 
unable or unwilling to proclaim them. \o 
one knows how many were lost. . . 

In addition to the loss of moneUry re- 
sources and creative ideas, one can tell 
from the look even on faces of men who 
have achieved a measure of "success" 
that the current academic atmosphere 
also results in great human toll. 

Are there alternatives to the present 
self-seeking "masculine" academic cuU 
ture? What do feminists want? 

Alice Rossi has described three alter- 
nate models for relations between eth- 
nic groups, races, and sexes: 

The pluralist model . . . anticipates a 
society in which marked racial, religious 
and ethnic differences are retained and 
valued for their diversity, yielding a het- 
erogeneous society in which it is hoped 
cultural strength is increased by the di- 
verse strands making up the whole society. 

61. Edith Green, "The Educational Entre- 
preneur—a Portrait /' The Public Interest ^ no. 
28 (Summer 1972), p. 1.^. 

64. Williams, Afy Best Friendx^ pp. 173-74. 
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The asbiiiiilatiun model . . antici)>ate$ a 
society in which the minurity groups are 
gradually absorbed into the mainstream 
ot the society by losinx their distinguish- 
itiK ih:iracteristir<. acquiring the language, 
»KTup.uiop;il >ki]ls and life style of the 
majoricy. host culture. The hybrid model 

. . antiri|>ates a society in which there 
is change an both the ascendant group and 
the minority groups, a "melting pot * hy- 
briil requirins changes not only in Ivlarks 
and Jews and women, but white male 
Trotestants as well. . . . 

Applied to the role of women, these 
models may hr illustrated in a summar>' 
fashion as follows: the pluralist model .«ays 
the woman's nurturance finds its best ex- 
pression in maternity: the assimilation 
model says women must be motivated to 
seek professional careers in medicine .simi- 
lar to those pursued now by men: the 
hybrid model says rather, how can the 
structure of medicine be changed so that 
more women viill be attracted to medical 
careers, and men physiciars will be able to 
hve more babrtced. less work and status- 
dominated lives.** 

Most feirinists argue for the hybrid 
model for inter-group relations. Wilma 
Scott Heide, President of the National 
Organization for Women, has explained 
why: 

... the country will never move away 
from the miUlary approach, from the ad- 
versary 5>'stem of human relations so long 
as it or any other nation is led almost 
solely by that half of* the popiilatici 
whose socialization, toys, games and value 

65. Rossi notes that the "assimilation model 
has an implicit fallacy: no amount of en- 
treaty win yield an equitable distribution of 
women and men in the top strata of business 
and professional occupations for the simple 
reason that the life men have kd in these 
strata has been possible only because their 
own wives were leading traditional lives as 
homemakers. doing double parental and house- 
hold duty. . . . This is why so many profes- 
sional women complain privately that what 
they most need in life is a **wife!*' Alice 
Russi. *'The Beginning of Ideology: Alternate 
Models of Sex Equality, ' Thi Humanist 29, 
mi. S (September 1969), pp. 6-16. 



systtem .simtion det'ealuig oihern jiid en- 
noble violence as the Anal assertion of 
manhood, which that half holds to be 
synonymous with nationhood. . . . 

To date, we have taught men to he 
brave ami women to care. Now we must 
enlarge our concepts uf bravery and caring. 
%fen must be brave enough to care sensi- 
tively and compassionately — and contrary 
to the currrat masculine mystique — about 
the quality and equality of our society. 
Women, on the other hand, must care 
enough about the quality of life to boldly 
as.sert their voices and intellects in ever>* 
aspect of evcr>- social institution, despite 
the current feminine mystique.*** 

What would academic institutions be 
like if they were characterized by the 
hybrid model of sexual relations rather 
than primarily by the assimilation mode] 
as they generally are today? With the 
new model academics would live and 
work in cooperation and love, as women, 
once jealous of one another, are learn- 
ing to do in the women's movement. 
Faculty would be known by the quality 
of their teaching, community service, 
scholarship, and colleagueship with fac- 
ulty and students, rather than judged 
on the number of their publications, 
consul tan tships, professional affiliations, 
and research grants. In listening to one 
another, academics woidd try to grasp 
the ideas each bad to offer and help 
develop them, rather than search only 
for clues as lo how they might be re- 
jected. Their relationships would not 
be without differences of opinion, but 
the differences would be honestly aired 
rather than hidden under layers of 
subterfuge. 

In a cooperative setting, academics 
would trust one another with problems, 
both intellectual and personal, and 
grow through sharing them. They 
would support and help one another, 

66. Wilma Scott Heide, "What's Wronff 
With Male-Dominated Society," Impaei of 
Seirnee on Society 2U no. 1 (1971), pp. 61- 
62. 
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freely rcchanffing* rather than guarding* 
information* ideal, and dau. N*o longer 
having to guard Ibeir ideu. failures, and 
nucressM from other faculty, profetiori 
uiuld more easily share them with 5tu* 
(Ient9. Furthermore, with cooperation 
rather than competition characterizing 
relations among faculty, superfluous 
status disUnctioos hetwcen professors 
and studenu would disappear* for pro- 
fessors would n^t need the distinctions 
to reinforce their egos. Instead* stu* 
dents, knowing faculty as human beings, 
would admire their strengths and empa- 
thiie with their weaknesses. Both 
wouM learn much personally as well as 
intellectually from one another, and 
their permal dev el opment would fadli- 
tate greater intellectual d e v el opment. 

In their teaching and studies, (acuity 
and students would no kmger idorify or 
devote time to analyiing wars, aggrcs- 
sive deeds, and other inhumane mat* 
lers. Rather, they would concern them- 
selves with the welNbeing of humans 
throughout the world and with such 
questions as, "How do we live with 
others?" How can we help one an- 
other realise our full potentials? How 
can we do this for persons we do not 
know? ''How can we all be human?"*' 

Surely, academics would find, as 
movement women are finding, that an 
atmosphere of knre is more conducive to 
creativity and growth than one of self- 
seeking and adverse relations. This 
vision of interpersonal relations is not 
out of our reach. Ft is congenial, as 
Alice Rossi has pointed out, to the val- 
ues many young men and women sub- 
scribe to today: their "desire for a more 
meaningful sense of community: 
greater depth of personal relations across 
class, sex and racial lines; a stress on 
human feltowship and individual crea- 
tivity rather than merely rationality 

67. Bernard, Womem amf Ikf f^Mk /ntmtt, 
p. 21$, 



and efficiency in our bureaucracies: 
heightened interest In (he humanities 
and the social sciences fntm an artirtt 
lated value base; a wcial responsibility 
commitment to medicine and law 
rather than a thir>t for sutus mxh^ high 
income.**** Given society* norms for 
men and women, achieving this model 
of soda! relations is likely to require 
greater change in the sodaliaation and 
culture of men than in that of women. 
But men as well as women have been 
victimiaed by the present system and 
oppressed by iu norms.** We all have 
our humanity to gain from change. 

Conclusion: Tn FtmmK 

The first part of thb article traced 
the history of the development of higher 
educational opportunities for women. 
It showed first that the d evelopment of 
higher cducatkm for women has been 
dosdy related to the economy's need for 
female workers with particular skilb and 
to the financial ne«ds of colleges and 
universities. Secondly, it documented 
that neither the difference between the 
educational resources offered to men 
and women, nor the gap between the in- 
come going to men and women with the 
same level of educatkmal attainment has 
been signifiouitly reduced. The second 
half of the article Illustrated bow Instl- 
tutbns of hif^ier education have gen- 
erally been characteriml by the ex- 
pk>iutive, striving, and entrepreneurial 
culture to which men have been sodal- 
iaed. It then portrayed an altemathre 
culture, a culture of cooperation, com- 
munity, and creativity. 

The history of women*s higher educa- 
tion sketched in thb paper suggests 
that neither educaUonal equality for 

M. RiiMi. •«Thc BtsinniiMi of Idmlofy,*' p. 

60 AhKt RoMi. **Siaerhoo4 h Hesutifut.** 
PtyfMw Tod4f AO. ^ f.^Ufnitt 197;?). p. 
75. 
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rnmum nor <te hfbhA nnM of mial 
rrUtiom is Itkfly to be fftlijfd witWii 
ihr prcMi «MMtk itnirturr* 
ivho wuc acadtnife or tr«y ocbrr uphrrt 

of fjfr to bf cfunctrrUnf hy ciiKprra* 
tt%ni« riuliurian Mcial rrhtiao^ nenl to 
4ctftvrl> cocKrrn thrmieK^ vitih qyr%* 



tioo% tncatdifift the tmiutr M the 
omy and iiji ififlonice on rmy a»|itci 
o( hymiii tifr and mkm] rdatiocii wltfan 
our Micirty. Wtito the fomeeable fu* 
lutr the ♦yMrw may mit hr chinsed* 
but if h » noi, mt alt— mrft and nomen 
akke— will be the loienu 
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From: Alice S. Rossi and Ann Caiderwdod (eds,;, 
Acadeinic Women on the Move > New York: Russelt^ 
'S^e Foundation, 1973. 

Chapter Ttvo 

Institutional Barriers to Women Students in 
Higher Education 

Pamela Roby 



Higher education in America has undergone an unprecedented growth over the 
past fifty years. In the short span of twenty years, college enrollment has tripled, 
from 2.3 million students in 1950 to 7 million in 1970. Recent estimates of future 
growth predia a continuing increase, although at a slower rate, well into the 1980s 
when enrollment is expeaed to taper off at about 12 million (Gxrnegie Commission 
1968; Cartter 1970). This phenomenal growth in student enrollment has been 
matched by a comparable increase in the number of college teachers. As seen in 
Figure 2.1, there has been a dramatic upturn in the number of doctorates awarded 
each year during the same twenty-year period that student enrollment underwent 
its major increase. In the post- World War II period, between 5,000 and 7,000 doc- 
torates were granted each year. In 1970, 30,000 doctorates were awarded. Predic- 
tions of future growth vary, but even a conservative estimate foresees about 50,000 
doctoral degrees awarded annually by 1980 (Cartter 1970:9). 

In absolute terms, women have shared in this educational boom. There were 
some 40,000 women employed as faculty or other professional staff in higher educa- 
tion in the academic year 1939-1940; by 1963-1964 this had almost tripled to 
110,000 women (see Table 2.1). So too, the number of doaorates awarded yearly 
to women has grown from 107 fifty years ago, to almost 4,000 by 1970 (see 
Table 2.2). 

But in relative terms, women have lost ground in academe over the past fifty 
years. Just before World War II, women constituted 28 percent of the faculty and 
professional staff in academe, but by 1963-1964, this had dropped to 22 percent 
(see Table 2.1). The proportion of doctoral degrees granted to women shows a 
^ similar decrease. In the early 1920s women earned 16 percent of all doctorates. 
Except for the war years, there was a gradual decline in the proportion of degrees 
earned by women to a low of 9 percent in 1953-1954. Since then, there has been 
a gradual increase, but by 1969-1970, women received only 13.3 percent of the 
degrees awarded, still below their representation fifty years ago (see Table 2.2) . 

Women, then, have not benefited from the educational boom to the extent men 
have; they never have had more than a tentative foothold in academe except as 
tuition- paying undergraduate students. The overriding fact concerning women in 
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FIGUIIE2.1. Annual Awards of Doaorates in the United States, 191S>-1969, by 
Sex 

30 - 
28 - 
26 - 




YEAR 

SOURCE: 1919-1947 data: Narional Academy of Sciences 1963: 51, 53; 1947-1970 data: 
American Council on Education 1971; 71.193, 71.194. 

academe is their continuing underrepresentafion. This chapter will explore jhc 
institutional or structural barriers to the entry of women into higher education and 
to their ability to persist there long enough to earn higher degrees. By institutional 
barriers we mean those policies and praaices in higher education which hinder, 
women in their efforts to obtain advanced education. These barriers include prac-, 
tices pertaining to student admission, financial aid, student counseling, student 
services, degree requirements, and curriculum. 

ADMISSION 

Whether and to what extent women are discriminated against in college admis- 
sions is difficult to determine. No national statistics are available on college appli- 
cants who have been rejeaed by institutions of higher education. We know the 
chaiaaeristics of those who are accepted and we can compare women enroUees with 
men enroUees, but we do not know if the rejeaion rate is higher amoftg women 
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TABLE 2.1. Faculty and Other Professional Staff' of Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1939-1964, by Sex 



Academtc 


1 Of4U 




r ere ant 


Year 


Number 


Women 


Women 


1939-40 


147,790 


40»855 ' 


28 


1949-50 


248,749 


71,286 


25 


1951-52 


246,337 


58.012 


24 


1953-54 


268,028 


61,823 


23 


1955-56 


301,582 


69.475 


23 


1957-58 


348,509 


78,496 


22 


1959-60 


382,664 


84.690 


22 


1961-62 


427,833 


94,003 


22 


1963-64 


498,359 


^ 10.594 


22 



SOURCE: American Council on Education 1970:70.125. 



* Includes full* and part-time faculty for resident instruction in degree credit and other 
courses, extension courses by mail, radio. TV. short courses, and individual lessons; professional 
sraif for general administration, student personnel services, library, organized research; profes- 
sional staff in elementary and secondary schools conducted by institutions of higher education. 
Changes in definitions and categories adopted for the 1966 and following surveys limit com* 
parison with earlier figures. 

applicants to colleges than among mea applicants, nor whether this varies by type 
of instirution. 

In the absence of such information, we must examine indirect and partial evi- 
dence. Table 2.3 sets the stage for one approach to the analysis, by giving an over- 
view of the percentage of women at various educational levek. There is full sex 
equity among high school graduates (women earn 50.4 percent of the high school 
diplomas). But the transition from high school to a college freshman class involves 
an immediate attrition of women: women are 44.7 percent of first-time enrollees in 
institutions of higher education; 43 percent of those earning bachelor's degrees; 
59.6 percent of master's degree earners; and, as noted above, a mere 13.3 percent of 
doctoral degree recipients ( see Table 2.3 ) . 

If women could be shown to perform more poorly than men in high school, this 
'night account for the drop in the proportion of women between high school grad- 
uates and college freshmen. But this clearly is not the case. The American G)uncil 
on Education (ACE) has conduaed periodic surveys of entering freshmen classes 
i>t large, national, stratified samples. Their findings consistently show that women's 
High school academic records are superior to those of male high school graduates. 
Table 2.4 summarizes their results using two measures of academic performance of 
ail 1971 high school graduates: grade point average and rank position in the gradu- 
ating class.- In every type of institution (with the single exception of four-year 
it-chnical institutes) . a much larger proportion of women than men either earned 
grade point averages of B-+- or better, or placed in the top quarter of their class. 
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TABLE 2.2. Annual Awards of Doctorates in the United States, 
1919-1969, by Sex 



Academic 


Total 


umber 


Percent 


Academic 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Year 


Doctorates 


Women 


Women 


Year 


Doctorates 


Women 


Women 


1919-20 


560 


90 


16.0 


1944-45 


1,629 


333 


20.4 


1920-21 


660 


107 


16.2 


1945^6 


1,988 


380 


19.1 


1921-22 


780 


113 


14.4 


1946-47 


2,949 


411 


13.9 


1922-23 


1,062 


157 


14.7 


1947^8 


3,989 


493 


12.3 


1923-24 


1,124 


167 


14.8 


1948-49 


5,050 


522 


10.3 


1924-25 


1,203 


203 


16.8 


1949-50 


6,420 


616 


9.5 


1925-26 


1,438 


197 


13.6 


1950-51 


7,338 


674 


9.1 


1926-27 


1,538 


230 


14 9 


1951-52 


7,683 


714 


9.2 


1927-28 


1 617 


232 




1952-53 


8 309 


792 


9.5 


1928-29 


1,907 


320 


16.7 


1953-54 


8,996 


815 


9.0 


1925>-30 


2,058 


311 


15.1 


1954—55 


8,840 


826 


9.3 


1930-31 


2 ^20 


356 


15.2 


1955-56 


8»903 


885 


9.9 


1931—32 


2,397 


383 


15 9 


1956-57 


8,756 


939 


10.7 


ly ji— J J 


2,452 


^45 


14.0 


1957-58 


8,942 


964 


10.7 






jj\f 


l=i 0 


1958-59 


9 360 


989 


10.5 


1934-35 


2,582 


363 


14.0 


1959-60' 


9,829 


1,028 


10.4 


1935-36 


2,749 


419 


15.2 


1960-61 


10,575 


1,112 


10.5 


1936-37 


2,749 


405 


14.7 


1961-62 


11,622 


1,245 


10.7 


1937-38 


2,731 


420 


15.3 


1962-63 


12,822 


1,374 


10.7 


1938-39 


2,847 


411 


14.4 


1963-64 


14,490 


1,535 


10.5 


1939-40 


3,245 


421 


12.9 


1964-65 


16,467 


1,775 


11.6 


1940-41 


3,566 


405 


11.3 


1965-66 


18,239 


2,118 


11.6 


1941-42 


3,386 


418 


12.3 


1966-67 


20,621 


2,457 


11.9 


1942-43 


2,564 


390 


15.2 


1967-68 


23,091 


2,906 


12.5 


1943-44 


1,939 


328 


16.9 


1968-69 


26,189 


3,436 . 


13.1 










1969-70 


29,872 


3,980 


13.3 



SOURCE: 1919-1947 data— National Academy of Sciences 1963:51, 53; 1947-1970 data- 
American Council on Educaxion 197 la: 7 1.1 93, 71.194. 

Once in college, women continued to demonstrate superior academic perform- 
ance. Women freshmen across all types of institutions achieved a better profile of 
academic performance during their first year at college than did men. Some 28.6 
percent of the freshmen women compared to 19-6 percent of the freshmen men 
earned a grade point average of B or higher in their first year (see Table 2.5 ) . 

The same pattern continues Into graduate school. Samples of graduate students 
show that women who reach graduate departments had better undergraduate aca- 
demic records than men graduate students. Table 2.6 shows that some 37 petcent 
of the women compared to 26 percent of the men graduate students in 1969 had 
undergraduate grade point averages of A — or better. 

These indices of the superior academic performance of women at both under- 
graduate and graduate levels are important to bear in mind when we examine other 
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TABLE 2.3. Earned Degrees and First-Time Enrollees in Institutions of Higher 
Education by Level of Study and Sex: 1970 



Earned Degrees and Percent 



Enrollment 


Total 


Men 


Wome% 


Women 


High schooi graduates, 1969-1970 


2,906,000 


1,439,000 


1,467,000 


50.4 


First'time enrollees in institutions 










of higher education, 1970 


1,775,158 


981,154 


794,004 


44J 


Bachelor s degrees requiring four 










or five years, 1969-1970 


792,316 


451,097 


341,219 


43.0 


Second-level (master's) degrees, 










1969-1970 


208,291 


125,624 


82,667 


39.6 


Doaoral degrees (Ph.D., Ed.D., 










Eng.D., Sci.D), 1969-1970 


29,866 


25,890 


3.976 


13.3 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 1972:51, 69, 90. 



aspects of the educational experience of women and men in higher education. It is 
traditionally claimed that the rewards of higher education are based on merit. In 
the light of women's superior academic performance, they should receive more 
financial support in the form of fellowships and grants, be more likely to finish 
their advanced training, and be likely to secure even better jobs once they leave the 
campus. It is an open secret that none of these things have actually happened. 



TABLE 2.4. High School Academic Performance of Fall 1971 Entering 
Freshmen, by Sex and Type of College 





Percent B+ or better 


Percent Top Quarter 


Type of College 
or University 


Average HS Grade 


0 


fHS Class 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


All institutions 


25.1 


41.1 


35.1 


49.7 


All cwo>year colleges 


U.l 


25.6 


15.5 


29.3 


Two-year public 


11.0 


26.5 


15.4 


30.1 


Two-year private 


11.8 


18.2 


16.9 


23.3 


All four-year colleges 


29.9 


44.3 


42.6 


55.6 


Technical institutions 


60.0 


45.9 


74.9 


46.7 


Public 


17.4 


39.9 


30.8 


54.5 


Private nonsectarian 


36.4 


54.2 


47.7 


60.7 


Protestant 


28.9 


59.0 


42.4 


58.9 


Githolic 


28.5 


44.8 


35.2 


49.1 


All universities 


43.2- 


59.7 


59.1 


70.6 


Public 


37.2 


56.8 


54.9 


69.0 


Private 


63.0 


72.6 


72.7 


77.8 



SOURCE: American Council on Education I971b:25, 33. 
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TABLE 2.5. Grade Point Average during First Year of College, by Type of 
Institution and Sex: 1966-1S>67 
(In percentages) 



Grade Point ^^^^^^'^^^^^^ TwO'Year Colleges Four^Year Colleges Universities 
Average Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 



A— or better 


3.9 


5.4 


2.5 


4.3 


3.7 


5.1 


5.7 


6.8 


Bor B+ 


15.7 


23.2 


14. r 


21.8 


14.1 


23.6 


17.9 


23.9 


B- 


14.0 


16.5 


22.3 


29.3 


22.6 


32.3 


24.9 


31.1 


C+ 


22.1 


22.0 


24.3 


22.5 


22.2 


22.8 


20.0 


20.3 


c 


34.3 


27.6 


37.3 


32.5 


34.5 


26.0 


31.4 


25.7 


D 


9.9 


5.2 


8.5 


4.0 


10.6 


5.3 


10.3 


6.2 



Source: Bayer et al. 1970:19. 

One significant remedy to the underrepresentation of wonien students on all 
levels is a very easy one to implement: simply admit women with academic records 
that match those of men who aie admitted. Though admittedly indirect evidence, 
the data reviewed here strongly suggest that institutions of higher education main- 
tain higher standards for the admission of women than they do for men. Here, too, 
there are scattered bits of evidence to support the allegation that colleges and uni- 
versities have *'rule of thumb*' if not covert quotas on sex which are followed in 
the admission procedure. Dr. Peter Muirhead (at the time, associate commissioner 
of education of HEW), told the House subcommittee investigating sex discrimina- 
tion in higher education: 

We know that many colleges admit fixed percentages of men and women each 
year, resulting in a freshman class with fewer women meeting higher standards 
than it would contain if women were admined on the same basis as men. At 
Cornell University, for example, the ratio of men to women remains 3 to 1 

TABLE 2.6. Undergraduate Grade Point Averages of American Graduate 
Students in Ph.D. Programs, by Sex 
(In percentages) 



Undergraduate Grade 



Point Average 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Aor A+ 


9.7 


13.8 


10.7 


A~ 


16.2 


23.1 


17.9 


B+ 


?2.6 


29.4 


24.2 


B 


tS.O 


16.6 


17.7 


B- 


*7.1 


10.7 


15.5 


c+ 




5.7 


11.5 


C or below 




0.8 


2.4 



SOUKCB: Creager 1971:45. • 
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from year to year; at Harvard/Radcliffe it is 4 to 1. The University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill's fall 1^69 "Profile of the freshman Class" states, 
"admission of women on the freshman level will be restricted to those who are 
especially well qualified." They admitted 3,231 men or about half of the male 
applicants, and 747 women, about one-fourth of the female applicants 
(United States Congress 1970:643 ). 

When Yale University turned coeducational, the president made several speeches 
assuring alumni that Yale would continue to produce its usual quota of the national 
"leaders," and it has been no secret that women admined to Yale have been subject 
to much more stringent admission reviews than men applicants. 

Threat of legal action has on some occasiotis forced the hand of public universi- 
ties on this admissions issue. In 1969, a suit that charged the University of Virginia 
with violation of women's rights was dropped before the court could rule because 
the university changed its policy to admit women in order to prevent the establish- 
ment of legal precedents through court action. At Pennsylvania State University, the 
faculty senate voted only in 1972 to abolish all student admission quotas for women; 
the undergraduate ratio of men to women had previously been maintained at IVi to 
1 (Association of American Colleges 1972:1). As Muirhead suggests, there are 
probably many other state colleges and universities that receive sizable amounts of 
public funds which still have unpublicized universitywide or departmental fixed 
quotas to limit the proportion of women admitted. 

The use of such discriminatory quotas has been particularly prevalent in medi* 
cal schools. Dr. Frances S. Norris, M.D., testified to the House subcommittee that 
the number of women entering medical schools has been limited to a range of 
7-10 percent of the total admissions, at least in part because of the admitted preju- 
dice of medical school admissions committees. She testified that interviews with 
admissions officers at twenty-five northeastern medical schools revealed that "nine- 
teen admitted they accepted men in preference to women unless the women were 
demonstrably superior" (Murray 1971:251). One "corrective" device used to 
process admissions is to apply an "equal rejection" theory to the applicants — women 
applicants are separated from men applicants, and an equal proportion of each sex 
category is accepted, which means that women are not judged on an equal competi- 
tive basis with men. Since women have better academic records than men, and in 
traditionally masculine fields like medicine and law only the very best women even 
apply, it is clear that the "equal rejection" procedure, discriminates against women. 
Of some 2,097 women who applied for admission to medical school in 1968-1969, 
only 976 were accepted (Murray 1971:251). That women constitute only a small 
proportion of physicians in the United States compared to women in many other 
countries reflects not a "shortcoming" of women, nor simply the consequence of a 
long history of systematic discouragement of wonien aspiring to medical careers, but 
the systematic exclusiot\ of women by medical schools admissions committees. /aS 
Dr. Norris testified: studies of medical school admissions policies make it "appar- 
ent that the women rejeaed from the soidUl female applicant pool were equal to or 
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better than men accepted and that they were rejected because their sex quota was 
fiUed" (United States Congress 1970:511-512 ). 

In a seven-year saidy of the attitudes of medical schools toward women students, 
Kaplan reported that "widespread prejudice is depriving the nation of urgently 
needed physicians." One dean is quoted as saying *'I just don't like women as people 
or doctors — they belong at home cooking and cleaning." Another stated "I have 
enough trouble understanding my wife and daughter — I certainly don't want women 
as medical students" {American Medical News 1970: 1 ) . 

Dinerman reports that law schools do not follow the quota system that has so 
notoriously restricted women from medical schools, but they: 

do admit to scrutinizing female applicants more closely for ability and motiva- 
tion. Some schools give close consideration to the marital status^ of women be* 
fore granting admission, and other schools take into account the possibility that 
a female student might not graduate and continue to praaice. It' follows that a 
male applicant is often chosen over an equally qualified female (Dinerman 
1969:951). 

In his study of female and male law school graduates, White also investigated the 
views of law school officials and reported that of sixty-three placement officers, 
forty- three believed that discrimination against women law school graduates is 
"significant," fourteen stated it was ''extensive," and only six felt it was ''insignifi- 
cant" (White 1967:1085). 

There is no way we can draw up a balance sheet that distinguishes the extent to 
which discrimination operates to exclude women from advanced graduate and 
professional training and the extent to which self-exclusion from advanced train- 
ing results from the sex -role socialization that inhibits women's aspirations. Se- 
well's longitudinal study of 1957 Wisconsin high school seniors suggests that 
women are seriously disadvantaged compared to men because both parents and 
teachers are far less likely to encourage women to "aim high'* in their life goals 
(Sewell 1971:800). By the time young men and women reach their senior year 
in college, women have lower aspiration levels than do men. In a nationwide sample 
of June 1961 college graduates Davis found that only 24 percent of the women 
(compared to 39 percent of the men) planned to attend graduate school the fol- 
lowing year, despite the faa that 63 percent of the women seniors (but only 50 
percent of the men) were in the top half of their graduating class. Only 14 percent 
of the men had no plans to attend graduate school at any point in the future, but 
a full 22 percent of the women considered cheir formal education at an end when 
they graduated from college (Davis 1964:85) . 



Compared to the admission picture, much firmer data exist on the issue of how 
men and women support themselves in theif passage through higher education. 
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Much of the research on financial support was triggered by government concern 
for scientific manpower following the launching of Sputnik in 1937, when it was 
feared the United States was falling behind the Soviet Union in scientific and tech- 
nological expertise. From the early 1960s on, the federal government has played a 
major role in stimulating students to obtain scientific and technical training, and 
underwriting massive programs of stipends and loans to both individual students 
and institutions of higher education. The periodic surveys of entering freshmen 
conducted by the American Council on Education have kept close watch on ho^ 
students support themselves in college and graduate work. Table 2.7 summarizes 
the finding;- of its most recent survey. 



TABLE 2.7. Major Sources of Financial Support of College Freshmen, 
Fall 1971, by Sex 
(In percentages) 



Sources 


Men 


Women 


Parental or family aid 


48.9 


61.2 


Part-time or summer employment 


34.2 


22.8 


Scholarships and grants 


18.4 


20.5 


Loans (NDEA, institutional, or 






government insured 


13.8 


15.9 


Savings from employment 


11.5 


6.9 


Other repayable loans 


5.6 


7.0 


Personal military service 


4.5 


0.2 


Parent's military service 


1.9 


1.8 



SOURCE: American Council on Education I971b:26, 34. 



Most college students do not rely on just one source of financial support, but on 
two or more. Only the most privileged stud'^.ints from financially well-off families 
have their college bills covered exclusively by their parents. Many hold jobs as well 
as scholarships; others supplement aid from their parents with summertime employ- 
ment; still others take out loans and combine study with part-time employment. 

There is one major difference between women and men college students in th? 
sources of their financial lapport. Parents of women undergraduate students provide 
a much larger share of college costs than parents of men students (61.2 percent 
versus 48.9 percent) . Men, to a much greater extent than women, rely on their own 
earnc igs from part-time work, summer jobs, or savings (45.7 percent versus 29.7 
percent^. The data also suggests a slightly greater tendency for women college 
students to rely on loans thaii do men (27.5 percent to 19.4 percent). This is par- 
tially balar ed by the educatiorjil benefits a small proportion of men draw from 
military service. In general, women show a pattern of greater dependency on par- 
ents Or borrowing agoinst their future, while men tend to draw on some means of 
self -supi. jrt or use ! .nefiCi jr sav igs. Data are less extensive on the amount of 
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financial aid men and women srudenrs receive. One narional survey of 1969-1970 
college sophomores who were full-rime srudents found that the average financial 
aid awarded ro women by insritutlons was $518 compared to $765 to men (Horch 
1972), Ir is difficult ro inrerprer this difference. More women than men receive aid 
from their parencs, and fewer women than men from families in the lower income 
brackets attend college — a point we shall return to below. Whether these factors are 
the cause or the result of the discrepancy in the financial aid awarded to woman and 
men cannot be deter mmed by these data. 

. The American Council on Education study mentioned above also examined 
students' expectations regarding barriers to completing their education (see Table 

TABLE 2.8. Expectations That May Hinder College Completion 
amorg Entering Freshmen. Fall 1971, by Sex 
(In percentages) 



Item Men Women 



Concern about financing education 



No concern 


35.3 


32.4 


Some concern 


55.0 


56.4 


Major concern 


9.7 


11.2 


Estimate chances are very good that they will: 






Drop our temporarily 


1.4 


1.5 


Drop out permanently 


0.7 


1.0 


Work at outside job 


33.4 


32.9 


Get married while in college 


7.3 


9.8 


Transfer to another college 


10.9 


12.1 



Source; American Council on Education 1971b :23, 25, 29, 37. 

2.S). Very few men and women college freshmen thought it likely that they would 
drop out either temporarily or permanently, and only one in ten anticipated that fi- 
nancing their education was a major concern. At the same lime, a majority expressed 
"some concern" about financing their educations, and a third believed that the 
chances were very good that they would work at outside jobs. Women and. men 
equally expected to contribute to their college expenses in the future. But even 
among the freshmen, men siuden's were more apt than women students to be work- 
ing or drawing on earnings from past employment (34,2 percent versus 22.8 per- 
cent; see Table 2.7) — a finding that may reflect both greater economic independence 
of boys in high school and the prolonged dependency of girls on their families until 
rhey are somewhat funher along in college than their brothers. It also must be borne 
in mind that both the range and the pay of jobs men students are able to get permit 
them to contribute a good deal more than women students to the costs of their edu- 
cation. This may make self-support far more attraaive to men than to women 
undergraduates. 
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Differences by sex in financial support of graduate study are more complex. The 
sources of support tend to be more \*aried because there are far more institutional 
and government stipends available to graduate students, and because graduate stu* 
den^s have more personal expenses to meet. Many graduate students rely on a com- 
bination of employment, savings, help from their families, plus a graduate stipend 
or assistantship. Table 2.9 shows the results from the ACE survey of graduate 
students in 1969. About two-thirds of both women ard men graduate students re- 
ceive some type of institutional aid if they are in doctoral programs. Roughly a 
third of both women and men rely on the earnings of a spouse to cover some edu« 

TABLE 2.9. Sources of Income of American Graduate Students, 1969, 
by Sex and Highest Degree Expected 
(In percentages) 



Ph,D. Candidates Only All Graduate Students^ 



Sources of Income* 


Men 


If/omen 


Men 




Teaching/ research assistantship 


43.4 


37.1 


31.0 


30.0 


Fellowship 


25.8 


28.7 


17J 


15.0 


Spouse's job 


30.1 


32.5 


29.3 


38.5 


Nonacademic job 


31.5 


22.9 


39.2 


23.9 


Savings and/or investments 


31.4 


29.6 


34.1 


30.7 


Aid from family 


15.7 


21.7 


17.7 


17.8 


Loam (personal/government/institutional) 


15.8 


15.9 


18.4 


13.0 


Other 


15.6 


12.8 


18.3 


18.2 



SOURCE: Creager 1971:19. 

* Multiple responses possible, so total exceeds 100 percent. 

" Includes Ph.D., Ed.D., first professional and subdoctoral 'nonprofessional graduate students. 

cational expenses.^ There is a slightly greater tendency for men than women to rely 
on nonacademic job earnings, and for women to rely more on aid from family and 
spouse. 

Table 2.10 compares the sources of financial support during the undergraduate 
and graduate school years by sex. As we noted earlier, graduate education is subsi* 
dized to ^ much greater extent than undergraduate education: an inaease from 
about one in £ve undergraduates to two out of three graduate students. No signifi* 
cant sex differences are found on this dimension of support. 

The differences in support by sex found at the undergraduate level are consider* 
ably blurred at the graduate level. Men continue to be somewhat tnore dependent 
than women on their own efforts, through employment and use of savings or loaas, 
while women are somewhat more dependent on contributions from their families 
(most frequently, their husbands). Since women tend to marry men somewhat 
older than themselves and men receive better pay than women, it is clearly the case 
that husbands of married women graduate students are better able to contribute 
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TABLE i.lO. Type ol Income Sources of 197 1 College Freshmen and 1969 
Doctoral Graduate Students* by Sex 
(fn percentages) 







r Freshmen 


/969 Ph D. Students 


T> pe oi Imome Sou n es * 


Men 


W^omen 


Men 


Women 


Own crfforts 


69.6 


42.8 


78.7 


68.4 


Family efforts 


50.8 


63.0 


45.8 


54.2 


In&tttuttonal efforts 


18.4 


20.5 


69.2 


65.8 



Source; (*ompurcJ from Tables 2.8 anJ 2.9. 

* Classtfiiarions are derived from spetitic items in Tables 2.8 and 2.9, and are defined as 
follows: Oun effort — nonacaJcmic job, savings, employment, loans, personal military service; 
fimily tffort — parents and spouse, parents military service; institutional effort — fellowships, 
teaching or research jssivtantships, scholarships and grants. 



toward ex ('tenses than can the wives of men students. The ACE survey found that 
32 percent of the women graduate students but only 20 percent of the men graduate 
students reported a total family income above SI 2,000 a year ( Creager 197 1 : 1 8) . 

At both undergraduate and •graduate levels of higher education, women are more 
dependent on their families for supporr or their higher education. The psychologi- 
cal consequences of the differences in financial dependency ate crucial and have 
never been examined empirically. VC'hcthcr it is father or husband who contributes 
to a woman's education, emotional indebtedness accompanies such »upport. Data 
is not available concerning possible class ditTerences in the differential support of 
daughters and sons. It is likely that upper- and middle-dass women are assured 
financial help through their college years, but what happens to bright young women 
from less well off families is not really known. If women depend more on family 
support than do men, it may be that daughters in lower middle- and working-class 
families are especially penalized compared to their brothers. Not only may such 
families have lowered the educational aspirations of their daughters to a greater 
extent than their sons, but they may consider it appropriate for sons to * work their 
way" through coHege, but inapprcjpriate for their daughters to do so. 

That social class makes a ver>- great difference in the probability of acquiring 
some form of post- high school education has been known for a long time. Sewell 
recently calculated these differential chances as follows: 

a high SES student has altnost a 2.5 titnes as much chance as a low SES student 
of continuing in some kind of post-high school education. He has an almost 4 
to 1 advantage in access to college, a 6 to 1 advantage in college graduation, 
and a 9 to 1 advantage in graduate or profc*ssiunal education (Sewell 1971: 
795). 

Sewell points out that the educational chances of males are uniformly greater than 
those of females at ever>* SES level. More importantly, this advantage of men over 
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women increases dramacicAlly as we move down the social class ladder. Thus Scwell 
estimates chat the pcnensage advantage of mem over women in completing college 
eduation is 28 percent among the top socioeconomic stratum but 86 percent among 
the bottom stratum. G)mparab]e figures concerning attendance at graduate or pro* 
fessional school are 129 percent for the top and 250 percent for the bottom strata 
(Sewell 1971:795). Being a woman and coming from a lower income family are 
powerful deterrents to acquiring a higher cducarion. 

Even more persuasive is Sewell's conclusion that the handicaps of social class and 
sex are great e>xn after academic ability is taken into account: 

The selcaive influences of socio-economic background and k-x operate iode- 
pendently of academic ability at every stage in the process of educational 
attainment. Social selvaion is most vividly apparent in the transition from 
high school to college, but it is operative at every other transition point as 
well (Sem-cll 1971:796). 

Sewell estimates that if women's opportunities for acquiring a higher eduation bad 
been equalized in the cohort he studied, there would have been a 28 percent increase 
in the number of women who obtained some schooling beyond high school, a 52 
percent iiKrease in the number who attended college, and a 68 percent increase in 
the number who graduated from college (Sewell 1971:796). StiKe working class 
families are larger and have fewer resources to suppon all their chiUren through 
college, sons frequently are singled out for higher education while their daughten 
rake a two-year nursing course, a three-month course to qualify as a beautician, a 
year's seaetarial course, or move direaly from high school to clerical, sales, open* 
tive, and service occupations. 

There is linle evidence of great differeiKes by sex in institutional financial sup- 
port. However, if academic competence and performance strialy determined who 
receives fellowships and assisrantships, more women than men wouU receive sup* 
port, since women demonstrate superior overall academic performance. In his 196t 
study of college graduates, Davis found that women were slightly less ape to apfdy 
for financial aid than men in all fields except the social sciences aixi the health pro- 
fessions (Davis 1964:204' 

There are many situations in which women simply are not considered for par- 
ticularly lucrative fellowships. Women represent one-third of the student body at 
the New York University Law School, but it took a considerable amount of pressure 
from the school's Women's Rights Committee before the bw school wouU even 
consider women for its highly coveted schohrships, the prestigious and lucrative 
Root-TiUen and Snow Scholarships. As two of the women testified at a coagres- 
sioiud hearing: 

Twenty Root-Tilden Scholarships wonh more than $10,000 each were 
awarded to male **future public leaders^ each year. Women, of course, can'r be 
leaders, and NYU contributed its share to making that presumption a reality 
by its exclusionary policy (Hearings 1970:584, 588). 
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Kfurra^ repim a limi'ar charge against Oirntll Uni%*ersinr regarding KhoUrshipf 
and pri/%s open ^^nu^anJ ^.icncc uf iir>;raJuaTe!b hxtt restricted on the basis of 
sex. Womra, it turned our, nerr "eligible" for only 15 percent of these annual 
!ichi)tat%htps ( Murray 19" T > 55 r 

Another restriction ! xm the aid for which mt>fnen may apply is the limttatioo 
of praaiciily all fede , ^hoLrthip and ban aid to full«time students. There is only 
a small difference by sex in the propunion ot doctoral graduate students who are 
enrolled on a part-time basis ( 7 percent of the women atvl 26.6 percent of the 
men; see Creager 1971 : 36), but there is reason to beliete that tnany women, par* 
ticulaily th4Kc whi} are married afkl carr)'ing family responsibilities, would pfr/#r 
to be pan*tinK students. Fhe pressure on graduate students to etiroU on a fuU-ttoie 
basis is tisctf a coercive factor that shapes the tnariul pattertis of all couples to 
which one or both partners is a student. An increasing number of young husbands 
and wives are attemptiui^ to share family and household respoiuibilities equally 
(Astin 1969). The requirement that one p»Pt)er must study or work fud-dme 
makes an equal division of familial responsibilities very difficult. Pressure on cm* 
ployers to provide the opttuo of part-time work may increase in the future« if we 
can extrapobte from an interesting finding in the Creager study of contemporary 
graduate students: 70 percent of both women and ttien graduate studetus etidorsed 
the view that "career will uke second place to family obligations'* in their lives 
(Creager 1971:68). 

Those who are now part-time students are almost autonuttcally cut off from any 
real chaiKe for financial assisunce. Women often are tokl they do not qualify or 
stand little c. nee for stipend suppon because **someone is already supporting 
them" — their husbands. Since women with higher degrees can artcicipate ooosid* 
erably bwer w*ages than men. it may also be the case that many women hesitate to 
borrow too heavily against their future earnings through loans. 

One of the serious limitations of studies of finaiKtal support to women graduate 
students is their restriaion to women who are MemUng grad'.ace schoob. Count* 
less women may never attempt to enter graduate Khool because they cannot antid* 
pate financial suppon fnm either their husbands or schoob. The underrepreseota* 
tioo of women in graduate and professioful schoob u not apt to change until the 
perceived barrien, as well as the actual barriers, are reduced. 

CAMPUS COUNSEUNG 

Once the **entry'* barriers have been hurdled the woman student faces a set of 
obstacles peculiar to her se *n addition to the "nnrmar trtab that accompany ad* 
vaiKcd training. College adv ft have been kiM>wn to coutuel women students 
away from rigorous, tradition;!!* i ^le courses of study, or away from advanced 
work of any kind. A woman ychologist reported a member of her department 
who feels strongly that "women s* oukl not be profcsskmb** aiul shows no hetiia* 
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tion in making his view known to his women students. At another university, 
women students reported a professor who tells his students that **the fact that 
women have produced less than men professionally and artistically is an indicator 
of women's lesser ability/* A well-meaning career services officer at Princeton sug- 
gested that 'although it sounded old -fashioned, it really was a good idea for women 
to have secretarial skills to fall back on" (Showalter 1970:8). Harris reports the 
most common question women graduate students hear from their professors is 
"Are you really serious?" She cites a number of typical responses of faculty to grad- 
uate women: 

The admissions commiccee didn't do chcir job. There is not one good-looking 
girl in the entering class. 

A pretty girl like you will cenainly get married; why don*t you stop with an 
M.A.? 

You're so cute. I can't see you as a professor of anything. 

We expea women who come here to be competent, good students, but we 
don't expea them to be brilliant or original. 

How old are you anyway? Do you think that a girl like you could handle a job 
like this? You don't look like the academic type. 

Somehow I can never take women in this field seriously. 

Any woman who has got this far has got to be a kook. There are already too 
many women in this Department ( Harris 1970:283 ) . 

Angered by such statements, University of Chicago graduate women attached a set 
of them to a page addressed to their professors, explaining w*hy such comments 
are harmful and offensive to women: 

Comments such as these can hardly be taken as encouragement for women 
students to develop an image of themselves as scholars. They indicate that some 
of our professors have di£Ferent expeaations about our performance than about 
the performance of male graduate students — expeaations based not on our 
ability as individuals but on the faa that we are women. Comments like these 
indicate that we are expeaed to be decorarive objects in the classroom, that 
we're not likely to finish a Ph.D. and if we do, there must be something 
**wrong" with us. Single women will get married and drop out. Married 
women will have children and drop out. And a woman with children ought to 
stay at home and take care of them rather than study and teach. 

Expeaations have a great effea on performance. Rosenthal and Jacobson 
have shown that when teachers expeaed randomly seleaed students to "bloom" 
during the year, these students' IQs increased significantly above those in a 
control group. ... It would be surprising to find that graduate students are 
immune to this phenomenon. When professors expea less of certain students, 
those students are likely to respond by producing less (Harris 1970:283 ). 

Consistent with these expectations are the findings of one ACE survey that men 
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doctonl students are more apt than women students to agree that **the female grad- 
uate students in the department are not as dedicated to the field as the males*' and 
women are considerably mort apt than men to agree that **professors in the depart- 
ment don't really take female graduate students seriously" ( sec Table 2.11). 

TABLE 2.1 1. Attitudes toward Women Graduate Students among Doctoral 
Program Graduate Students, \969f by Sex 



PkD, Stmi^nts Only 

lt0m M0n Womtn 

The femtle graduate smdeats in deptrtmeat 
are not as dedicated to the field as ixule students. 

Percent ^ee . 23.6 17.6 
Professors in department don't really take 
female graduate students seriously. 

Percent agree 21.2 30.9 



Source: Oeager 1971:64, 65. 

An atmosphere of disparagement only compounds the normal anxiety dissociated 
with graduate study and works against finding pleasure and success in one*s work. In 
the Creager study doaoral students were asked to indicate the extent to which cer- 
tain types of barriers might prevent them from completing graduate work (see 
Table 2.12). Both pressure from a spouse and emotional strain were more fre- 
quently reported by women than men students. Consistent with their poorer aca- 

TABLE 2.12. Perceived Barriers to Completion of Graduate Work among 
Doaoral Program Graduate Smdents, 1S>69, by Sex 
(In percentages) 







Pb.D,StiuUuiTOnly 


Pse$of 








Ability 


Academic inability will prevent completion 








of graduate work: Yes or maybe 


20.0 


15.4 


Interest 


Lack of interest will prevent compledon of 








graduate work : Yes or maybe 


22.9 


23.3 


Finances 


Lock of finances will prevent completion 








of graduate work: Yes or maybe 


35.4 


37.9 


Stress 


Emodonal strain will prevent completion of 








graduate work: Yes or maybe 


27.5 


35.3 


Spouse 


Pressure from spouse will prevent completion 








of graduate work: Yes or maybe 


11.6 


15.3 



SOUKCB: Creager 1971 :40, 41, 42. 
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demic perforniance, men students more frequently than women view "academic in- 
ability" as a potential barrier to completion of their work. The most serious poten- . 
cial problem for more than one-third of both women and men is the financial one. 
Interestingly, (here is only a slight tendency for women to report pressure from 
their spouse more often than men students do. The largest difference by sex is the 
faaor of emotional strain: 33 percent of the women students consider this a possible 
barrier to completion of their graduate work compared to 27 percent of the men 
graduate students. For a group that so often is made to feel unwelcome, whose 
creativity is questioned, whose motivation is held suspea, it is surprising that more 
women students do not report emotional strain as a barrier. One would assume that 
women who survived these difficulties wouM find easy acceptance at later stages of 
their academic careers, but the remaining chapters of this book repon quite a dif- 
ferent story. 



Few undergraduate and even fewer graduate women are any longer plagued by 
campus regulations that traditionally restriaed women's personal lives and served 
as a constant reminder that they were in special need of "proteaion." On today s 
campus, the controversy over the assumptk)ns underlying such regulations focuses 
on the issues of contraception and abortk)n referral and their inclusion in health 
services available to women students. In the fall of 1971, American University 
women students staged a sit-in in the president's office in an effon to secure a 
campus ^necologist, after :less dramatic appeals liad failed. Although abortion 
counseling and referral continues to be a hotly debated issue, one gynecologist at 
an eastern university has urged these services be considered a key service for women 
students, since its availability may determine whether or not a woman will be able 
to remain a student and to attain the level of educatk)n she desires. 

The second type of service that has been in great demand in recent years is child- 
care. It has been an uphill battle to convince institutions of higher education that 
such facilities are much needed by and represent a legitimate service for both stu- 
dents and younger faculty members that academe should provide to its constituency* 
One study of women who planned but were not attending graduate school indicated 
that the availability of child-care facilities topped the list of the faaors they con- 
sidered most important as a condition to graduate study (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, National Institute of Health 1968:9). Despite this impor- 
tant finding, most colleges and universities continue to ignore the growing demand 
for day-care facilities. 



At both the undergraduate and graduate level women students are often sub- 
jeaed to a concentrated dosage of materials formulated by and filtered through an 
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exclusively male perspeaive. All too often instructors and textbook writers seem to 
have joined forces to keep 'women in their place/' Introduaory sociology texts are 
required reading for over 100,000 students a year, but women typically are men- 
tioned only in chapters on the family. In such chapters women are desaibed in 
their "traditional* roles as full-time homemakers and mothers — roles which in hct 
only the upper middle classes of affluent societies can afford. **Marriage and the 
Family** courses rarely have suhjeaed the modern family to a critical examination. 
In examining thirty-eight marriage and family textbooks published in the years 
1958 through 1970, Wolf cited several examples of this: 

In summary, let us imagine the roles of man and woman in a maximally func- 
tional nuclear family. The man would play foreman to the woman's role of 
worker, official to her role of constituent, and perhaps priest to her role of 
parishioner (Winch 1963:702). 

In another gem, Winch equates "masculinity** with being in the **bigtime*': 

Commuting is a form of mobility, and from our anal>'Sis it follows that it is 
more masculine to commute than not to commute . . . there does seem to be 
a feeling in the suburbs that those men who are in the suburbs during the day 
— tradespeople, city offidaJs, people in the services and the professions — are 
somehow less hardy, less he-men and less likely to be **in the bigtime" than 
those who **go into the city" (Winch 1963:400). 

In sociological theory courses, as Friedan has noted, structural- functionalists **by 
giving an absolute meaning and a sanctimonious value to the generic term 'woman's 
role* . . . put American women into a kind of deep freeze" (Friedan 1963:118). As 
in Parsons* (1965) theory of social stratification, "what is" quickly becomes inter- 
preted as 'what should be." 

Sociology is not alone in ignoring female assertiveness, initiative, and aeativity. 
History, economics, psychology, and literature courses also overlook rhe human 
needs and the oppression of women as well as their past and potential achievements. 
In schools of medicine, engineering, and architecture, where the subjea matter itself 
is less apt to be used to reinforce nule and depress female egos, women students 
are nevertheless channeled into such **feminine" specialities as pediatrics, gyne- 
cology, and interior design. Women who persevere in a speciality such as surgery 
often find themselves blocked by hospital administrations that do not allow them 
to fulfill their internship requirements (see Chapter Fourteen) . 

Thus college and university professors place heavy emphasis on the culture and 
achievements of white males, which may contribute to the motivation of white 
male students, but dampen the motivation of blacks and women, who hear instead 
the implicit message, *Tou do not belong among those who make important de- • 
cisiofls for or significant <jonrributions to society. ... If you try to become some- . 
thing other than a housewife or low-income worker, you will be unsuccessful.'* 

Women today, like blacks a half decade ago, are discovering that they have a his- . 
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tory and that there are aher natives to a fnale*dominated society. As women faculty 
members have gained experience in offering such courses, they report a change in 
their own attitude to the subject matter they teach, and their students' response to it. 
Qiapter Seventeen will describe th^ recent upsurge of women's studies courses 
and programs. It should be noted, however, that a woman student is lucky if she 
gets one course out of ten that gives any attention to women. 
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WxitTBO MORK WoMCIf : WlICBE Arc the SUPCaiNTClfDCXfTS? 

Presented by the National Council of Administrative Women In Education 

FOBKWOBD 

In 1965 ^'Wanted More Women In Educational Leadership** was published 
by the NGAWE. Since then It has proved Its timeliness and value In the drive 
to put more women Into administrative posts. In fact, Its argument and Its 
statistics have been definitive In many profesafonal discussions. 

However, the movement for more womci^ administrators has changed and 
speeded up, especially under the spur of Feueral legislation. NCAWB found that 
this publication was more than ever needed, but would be more useful It It was 
brought up to date. Therefore, a very able committee was selected to make the 
changes, and . . . "Wanted More Women : Where Are the Women Superintend- 
ents?* ... Is the result. The basic problem of the earlier publication la dealt 
with, but given the latest ^phases and information. The absence of w<»nen In 
decision-making In the public schools Is highlighted, with examples, and added 
are the most recent Federal lavfs and Interpretations which require equal treat- 
ment of women in administrative positions. 

NCAWE Is confident that "Wanted More Women: Where Are the Women 
Superintendents?*' will be of Immeasurable use to the educational profession as 
it seeks to correct the present Inequitable positioti of women in policy-making 
positions. NCAWE believes that the problem and this new information should 
be brought directly to the attention of every policy-maker in your school system 
so that the new Information will be taken Into account In their thinking and 
decisions. 

PreMmt, 197U197S. 
Febn Rxttbb, 

Fre$ldefU, 1979-1975. 

PATTOUf g or BXBOBIMIlfATlOir 

At a recent large-city Board of Education meeting members of the local 
Council of AdministratiTe Women in Education produced data which proved 
that women administrators in that school system were ezcduded from toip ad- 
ministrative and policy-making positions. "Where are the women superintend- 
ents?', the women asked. "Where are the women department heads?** 

Members of the Board were surprised at the questions and had no answers. 
The chairman of the Board did explain that consideration was given to qualified 
candidates but that there had been no women applicants. The sigh of agreement 
around the conference table Implied that this simple explanation was accepted. 
The Board did go a step further. It adopted a motion that the matter be placed 
with the Personnel Committee for study. 

This Board of Education* typically American and predominately male, takes 
seriously its public trust. Within a month, a type^ ritten report on the employ- 
ment of women in that school system was produced. The report confirmed that 
there were few women In the top e&elons but pointed out that there were 
practical and logical reasons for the situation, lliese reasons were the usual 
ones: 

Women have home responsibilities ; 

Women have to atop work to have babies ; 

Women can^ be counted on to stay on the Job ; 

Women dont want demanding Jobs. 
The report continued, sounding logical nil the while. 

The report had been carefully and systematically prepared. It had been com- 
pleted after extensive discussion among school board members, conferences with 
the administrative staff, and examination of the data available in the school 
district. An adequate amount of interchange had taken place. Much of the 
responsibility for the situation was placed upon women. "Women do not prepare 
themselves," the report stated. "Women do not want the hnrCena of responsibility." 

From its point of view, the Board had dealt fairly with a local personnel 
question. Unfortunately, despite the care expended on it, the report was not 
entirely reliable. It was researched and written in the majority by successful 
men ; and successful men, as well as unsuccessful men, have dlfiSculty In under- 
standing the intricacies of sex discrimination. 

Unrevealed— and crucial by their absenc^^ere some vital statistics. NVything 
in the report mentioned the United States Department of Labor survey shows 
that an increasing number of women are heads of households ; that an increasing 
O of families are giving priority to th? w(>man'8 Ji^. Nothing was said 
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aboQt the fact that people working at hlgb-leveU hls^*payliig jobs have low Job 
turnover, whether they are men or women* Nothing was Indnded to soggeet 
that a woman's faniily might be willing to accommodate itself to changes in her 
Job situation. 

Missing in the report was testimony from those most familiar with the topic. 
Women educators in tiie United States long have lived with the realities of 
discrimination and are able to write their own story of •why so few women are 
in top administrative and poUcy*maktng positions. Whenever these women come 
together for an exchange of views and observations they find emerging gradually 
tho fact that all of them are facing, the same subtle patterns of discrimination. 
These patterns form an invisible barrier for womea who aspire to administrative 
and policy-making positions. 

It is true that most women educators do not get their masters degrees and 
their doctorates. It is also true that most women do not desire to become deans 
or commissioners of education. Neither do most men. Wherever leadership re- 
sources are valued and utilized, advancement is determined in terms of individual 
goals, experience and ability-Hdot sex. 

What are the patterns of discrimination? Are they major or minor to the 
professional development of a woman educator? Can they be ignored? Would hard 
work and loyal service not be recognized on their own merit? Where does the 
blame lie? Is discrimination real or fancied? How does on« know it exists? What 
can be done about it? 

WHAT ABE THE PATTERNS? 

Evolving from the aggregate experience of many administrative women Is 
recognition that most school systems are unable to distinguish between women 
who wish to make teaching their final goal and those who prepare themselves for 
administration and who seek the challenge of wider responsibilities. For this 
latter group, It is the system that Is failing In Its duty of leadership development, 
not women. The reasons are Inherent in the system. 

Qenerally, out-dated Institutionalized arrangements, often irrelevant to modem 
life, continue to thrive because they serve the traditions of the organization or 
they support the need of current leaders. Renewed attention has not been given to 
the purposes of the institution or to the students who must prepare for the reality 
of the future. Contrary to the Idea of equality or democracy, the artificial divi- 
sions of labor often fall to serve the present needs or best Interests of students 
and female employees. The patterns demonstrate an acceptance of second-class 
citizenship for female educators and all girls coming through the system. With 
no room at the top, female students and employees quickly recognize the signals — 
and the ambition and aspirations of thousands of individuals are quietly and 
permanently depressed. 

W0ME17 WHO PBIEPARE 

What does happen to women within the system who prepare themselves, have 
talent, and have the desire to attain top positions? What happens that prevents 
them from attaining the rewards of their labors? What are the pressures which 
limit and restrict their advancement? 

A social system has powerful means of molding and socializing Its employees 
to accept the decisions of the poUcy-makers. If policy-makers agree that It Is 
"natural** for men to occupy the Important posltlon«>, they develop a rationale to 
justify their stance — men have families to support; women are too emotional; 
boys need father-figures. An unwritten policy develops. 

Through such organizational power personality traits can be conditioned to 
provide proof that women are unsulted for certain jobs. The following example 
is illustrative of a common dilemma of many potentially successful women 
administrators. 

A woman is seeking advancement. If she is passive and pleasant it is said she 
does not have the dynamic thrust necessary for leadership. If she is assertive and 
persistent in eliciting the best from a staff it is said she is too demanding and 
hard on employees. Either way, she Is criticized. 

If this helpful guidance continues long enough, those in charge of making 
decisions can truthfully agree that the women in their organization do not seem 
self-confident and that they appear to lack the qualities leaders must exhibit. 

An interesting phenomenon is revealed in close examination of most educa- 
tional settlnga What should be recognized as myths about women educ/itors 
have, in some cases, become self-fulfilling prophesies because it is the educational 
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system itself which has the prerogative of determining policy, conditions and 
Judgments. 

Within the system a woman educator is constantly subject to hidden fftcton 
beyond her control. One of the most dedsiver and one over which she can exert 
little influence is the general opinion of women held by superiors to whom she 
must report and whom ^e must couYlnce that she merits advancement If she 
is dealing with a male employer who believes a woman's prime duty is to sonre 
man, she ml^t well find that her industry and her ability will be unrecognised. 
Moreover, if the unwritten policies and the personal Judgments of superiors 
coincide In the belief that men are the natural leaders, the woman edncator has 
little chance to extend her professional development, irrespective of her snccess 
in her space of responslbiU^. 

The female educator is not viewed as a professional — as an individual capable 
of ur ranging or adjusting her personal or buitiness affairs as requireu. Whether 
she is single, widowed, divorced, married and has grown children, or has an 
extremely flexible husband, the prospective employer generally seems more con- 
cerned with her personal life than with her professional adiievements and po- 
tential. At every level of the advancement ladder, she is penaliased by the personal 
attitudes of male employers. 

Bilany administrators automatically eliminate women from promising positions 
because they assume they cannot travel or they cannot relocate their homes. 
Snch denial of opportunity is damaging to a man or woman who is serious about 
building a reservoir of experience and professional know-how. Mobility in the 
early atSLgea ot one's career la often a prerequisite for gaining wide experience. 
Men who plan to advance are often mobile during their late Ws and 80*s, re- 
locating to take advantage of positions as principals or beginning superintend- 
ents. Women of this age, irrespective of degrees or experience, typically con- 
tinue to be kept in the classroom, gaining maturity rather than experience. 

Within the system women usually receive little encouragement to advance; if 
they seek a position in another system they are assumed to be too yonthful and 
inexperienced. Mobility anu increased experience thus are denied a woman at 
a crucial stage of her professional career. 

SBLF-FCLITLLIITO FB0FKB0IK6 

The self-fnlfllling prophesy that career woman are hesitant about relocating 
is* often a side efTect of their limited mobility. Most professional persons tend to 
be either place-oriented or Job-oriented. The Job-oriented person feels secure ; he 
can resign nsually from a Job which isn't satlsftictory and take his established 
stock-in-trade to a more promising location. By securing a vote of confidence 
from his new employers, the seasoned mobile educator is able to move from one 
position to another so that he is surrounded by at least a few people who have 
an interest in his success and satisfaction. 

On the other hand, a woman educator seldom has the chance to become the 
type of professional whose competence is established, widely recognized, and 
transferrable ; she must build her security where she works and lives. Typically 
she develops a network of local friends and activities which enrich her profes- 
sional and personal life. In contrast, men tend to form these associations after 
a period 'Of mobility. Women who are forced to be more place-bound tend to 
form much earlier lies which provide a foundation for their sense of security. If, 
late in her career, a woman attains recognition and is offered a position away 
from home it is not surprising that she may prefer to pass up the option. Another 
prophesy is fulfilled I 

The need for ac^commodation in special circumstances Is not least among the 
established attitudes that block the fiovw" of women to top positions. School systems 
are quick to recognize and to respond to the special needs of male employees, 
such as special consideration to meet military service requirements. Traditionally, 
women do not receive special ejusideration to meet the needs of child-bearing. 
It has been almost axiomatic that, in the case of child-bearing, the father has 
been congratulated and often received an increase in salary ; the teaching mother 
has lost her position. 

Women have begun to challenge this policy. They point out that men are not 
dismissed from their positions because of temporary disability and often are 
compensated for it in the form of financial benefits, sympathy, and assurances 
that the Job is still there whenever they return. Boards of Education are being 
forced to change ^eir policies on pregnancy. It is no longer acceptable to assume 
that parenthood for the man indicates his willingness to take added responsibility 
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and «t the saiiie tine to utnine It demcmstratM the wosmn is not eerloot about 
her profeaaion* 

WOMCir WHO ATTJM 

The climate whldi aorroanda the woman who ia promoted la often modi differ- 
ent than that which anrrounda her male connterpart The man U freQuent^ In- 
troduced to hla colleaauea amid commenta of oonHdence anch aa— ^'Flne admin- 
latratoi^-great on the Job— we are aU behind you." TbU new appointee wlU 
probably attoln aucceaa inaamuch aa hla auperiora have Informed all concerned 
that cooperation Is expected of all employeea to help the new man get off to a good 
atart. ^ 

A newly appointed woman naually haa to make her own way. Beeanae ner 
employers are doubtful about the ability of wom^ in general, they aeldom com- 
mit themselvea in advance to her success. They hedge so that If ahe "doesn t wow 
out" they will not have been caught In an error of Judgm^t They glre the new 
appointee and those she must direct the impression that '*We will let her try 
and see how It goes." Under these circumstances, complaints are likely to ariae, 
In a short time her superiors may decide . . it Just doesn't work." Or. "Women 
Jnst don t Uke to work for other women. Too bad. We tried." Whwi a less le* 
sponsible Job opens they are ready to suggest thai she would be happy with a 
diange because the Job has fewer problems. All too often a potentially capable 
woman administrator, shaken by a loss of confidence, agrees that her superiors 

may be right I ^. ^ t_ ^ ^t. • 

On the chance that the promising young man encounters dissent, what then? 
It is not unusual for the difficulty to be explained as an impossible situation and 
he is sometimes moved to a better paying position. By handling the eltuatlona 
involving meo and women administrators a little differently, a school system 
reaffirms a typically sacred belief that men sem to work out better for important 
Jobs than do women. 

Subtle and elusive discrimination creates an Injustice. Tbe woman is forced 
to make a difficult personal decision. She may have to choose among three un- 
inviting prospects: (I) accepting self-doubt and loss of confidence with its sub- 
sequent damage to her spirit ; (2) allowing seeds of cyndsm and disillusionment 
to grow within her personality; or (3) fighting a lonely battle which often sep- 
arates her from friends and lowers, even more, her dmnce for success. 

PESVABtVE PATTEBZTS 

The patterns of discrimination are pervasive and many women fttU under their 
inflnence ; they too become convinced that a Job with real growth potential would 
be too demanding for them. Overlooked Is the fact that many women teachers 
constantly formulate new projects for their students, assist in extra-curricular 
activities, and spend numerous evenings working with education committees. It 
is not surprising that some women are beginning to question why employers 
insist that higher paying Jobs are "more demanding" and unsuitable for women. 

In recent years the professional preparation of women educators has risen 
without a corresponding upgrading of their positions. The patterns of discrimi- 
nation have become sharply apparent, affecting an Increasingly large number 
of women In education. The National Education Association reports that although 
women In education are In ever-Increasing numbers earning masters degrees 
and doctorates, almost 96 percent are employed as teachers, nurses, or librarians — 
not administrators. 

The National Conndl of Administrative Women In Education proposes that 
the time Is here to advance American education by enlivening the upper levels 
of the educational establishment with a new fiow of qualified women into ad- 
ministrative and policy-making positions. Barring women fiom advancement is 
neither democratically healthy for school systems nor emotionally healthy for 
the person involved. 

This report on patterns of discrimination as observed by women educators 
themselves merely notes the most obvious examples of discrimination. Further 
examination Is needed of tbe reasons why there are so few women in admlnlstra- . 
tive and policy-making positions in education. 

Only toTien ait the faafn are on the iahle can hoards of education honestly 
answer the question: ''Where are the women superintendents and where are 
the women department headsf** 

Ohabubne Daic 
Ohuirmanf NOAWB Committee on the Btatus of Women. 
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8n BouB SmsaiTPiirG ziv tbb Pubuo SoBooia 



(Terry N. Saarlo» the Ford Foundation Carol Nagy Jacklin, Stanford UniverHty 
Carol Kehr Tittle, City VniverMy of New York) 

The authors invefltlgate sex role stereotyping in three major 
areas: elementary school basal readersi educational achievement 
tests, and differential cnrrlcular requirements for males and females* 
The section on basal readers docoments the extent and kind of sex 
role stereotyping in the kindergarten to third grade textbooks of 
four major publishera The section on educational testing raises the 
issue of sex bias in item content and language usage and shows the 
presence of sex role stereotyping in test batteries from major test 
publishing companies. The curriculum section discusses the presence 
and ramifications of different curriculum patterns for males and 
females. 



If the children and youth of a nation are afforded 
opportunity to develop their capacities to the fullest, 
if they are given the knowledge to understand the 
world and the wisdom to change it, then the prospects 
for the future are bright In contrast, a society 
which neglects its children, however well it may 
function in other respects, risks eventual 
disorganisation and demise. 



The concern of one generation in a society for the next has been variously de- 
scribed and labeled by historians, psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists. 
Such concern is a constant in all societies, and is frequently called sodaUmtion. 
Socialization is the process of preparing children to assume adult statuses and 
rolea The family, the sdiool, the church, peer groups, economic institutions, 
political institutions, and the media would be identified by most thou^tfnl 
people as the principal sodallzlng institutions in our society. Of these institu- 
tions only the school has the socialization of youth as a principal function. 
Schools, whether formal or Informal, whether Inner city or rural, function as > 
transmitters of certain societal norms and mores from one generation to the 
next 

It Is our argument that schools not only socialize children in a generid way-^ 
but also exert a powerful and limiting infiuence on the development of sex roles. 
Instead of encouraging diversity within broad limits of conduct, they define 
specific attitudes, modes of acting, and opportunities which are appropriate for 
boys and girls. This serves to limit the choices open to each sex and contributes 
tp a sense of Inadequacy when Individuals do not live up to the stringently de- 
fined norm or average. We acknowledge that a child's gender awareness and 
selMdentification is critical to her or his development. However, it is reasonable 
to question the utility of Inculcating within our children ''fixed patterns of be- 
haviors defined along traditional sex-role lines" (Emmerich^ 1972, p. 7). Tra- 
ditional sex role categories are simply conventions which hold significance in 
^he social order of the day. 

Educational reformers and critics in the last decade have heightened our 
awareness of the symbolism and hidden messages inherent in the structure of 
the school. They have shown us how schools function as sorting and classifying 
mechanisms and how schools foster and amplify such questionable personality 
traits as passivity, conformity, an^ dependency. Schools usually function in these 
ways 9Uh rofa. Obviously, most stndents learn much more than reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The content of the school or classroom may include curriculum 
materials, testing materials, and pro^mmaticnlU prescribed curricular pat- 
terns — which are the focus of this article — as well as teacher behavior, counsel- 
ing practices, peer frronn Influences, snd many other Instructional factors. All 
these factors convey multiple messages to children. 

It is in these many ways that schools and their content carry hidden messages 
to the young about sex role mythologies in our society. The very structui« of the 
school portrays males and females in somewhat idealized, rigid, and non-overlap- 
ping roles. As many developmental psychologists have noted, role models do con- 
tribute to the definition of the limits or boundaries of a child's self-expectations 
(Hisdiel, 1970). These limits may be set very early in life (Mead, 1971 ; Kagan, 



(Bronfenbrenner, 1070, p. 8) 
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1069; Levy, 1972). And yet, as Betty Levy (1972, p. 5) and others have noted, 
"as children grow older their awareness of 'appropriate' sex role behavior in- 
creases and becomes more restricted and stereotyped." Looft (1971)i for example, 
asked a sample of six to eight-year-old children what they wanted to be when 
they grew up. He found a striking contrast between the variability of the boys' 
res(K>nses and the unanimity of the girls'. Seventy-five per cent of all the girls' 
res|)onses in this age group were in two categories — teacher and nurse. The two 
most popular categories for boys — football player and fireman— were s( lected 
by less than ten per cent of the boy& In all, eighteen potential occupational 
categories were elicited from the males in the sample, eight from the girls. 
Differential socialization could account for these results. 

There is increasing reason to believe that agents outside the home are impor- 
tant as differential socializers. Developmental theory, for example, points to the 
influence of the environment, including the family, in the rate and mode of 
children's development Evidence of differential treatment of the sexes has not 
been well documented before the age of six (see Maccoby, 1972, for a review) ; 
but the research literature in this area is not ample. Perhaps acts of parents 
subtler than the looks, smiles, touches, and amount-talked*to counted by develop- 
mental psychologists are the important varlablea Subtle expectations or punish- 
ments and^ Unctions agalnist inappropriate sex-stereotyi^ behaviors may be the 
real differential socializers that parents are consciously or unconsciously using. 

Although home influences certainly contribute to the sex role modeling which 
is prevalent in our society* we feel other Influences such as schooling are Impor- 
tant deterininantH to be considered. Research to date into the nature and origins 
of sex role stereotyping in schools has been limited and scattered at best. In 
undertaking the present studies, we aought to focus our research on some concrete 
aspects of schooling where stereotyping was blatantly fostered, and where 
changes in policy could be effected in relatively short order. Certainly hidden 
curriculum aspects of classroom interactions contribute to the images children 
have of themselves ; and yet this area is so vague and undeflned that mere docu- 
mentation of the effects would not serve to change educational policy. The hidden 
curriculum exerts influence despite policy. Sex role stereotyping iiervades every 
aspect of education and gradually it must be documented and rooted out of each 
area. For the moment, however, we have chosen to investigate its presence in 
elementary basal readers, to describe the sex bias in educational achievement 
tests, and to discuss some of the curricular requirements which are differentially 
imposed on male and female students throughout primary and secondary 
education. 

We focus on elementary readers because a child's first contact with school is 
likely to leave a lasting impact. Since learning to read is the principal task of the 
early years at school, the content of the books with which children spend so 
much time merits investigation. Similarly, the study of sex bias in the content 
of achievement tests is important because the child so frequently encounters 
them during the school years. Finally, differential curriculum requirements for 
girls and boys automatically limit the choices each can make while they are 
in school and in later life. 

We outline the research and findings in each of these three areas, and con- 
clude with some recommendations for policy and researdi which begin to point 
the way to a less restricted system of education. 

SEX ROLB 8TEBE0TYPINQ IN EABLT BEADEB8 

Much of the content of the school day in the first few grades is focused upon 
learning to read and write. Whether the child is taught in an open classroom or 
a traditional one, at some point the child encounters reading textbooks. These 
readers sustain an image of authority merely by being textbooks (California 
Advisory Commission, 1971; Child, Potter, and Levine, 1946). Unlike the sub- 
stance of the textbooks a students encounters in later grades, the substance of 
early readers is not usually assumed to be central to the teaching and learning 
activity. The child is being taught to read, not to remember the intricades of the 
story of Jack and Jill falling down the hill. Hence, we usually assume the con- 
tent of the stories in the early readers is innocuous. But is it really? Do children 
learn something beyond how to read when they encounter these basal readers? 

One of the first studies which examined this question of stereotyping in read- 
ing textbooks was the Child, Potter, and Levine (1946) content analysis of 
portions of third grade readers. They assumed, as have many researohers since. 
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that principles of reinforcement and avoidance learning ojPf,"lf*J|Jf^ * ^^^^^^^ 
reada^ "It is assumed that in reading a story a child goes through symbolically, 
or^earses to himself, the episode that is described. The «ame princi^^^^ 
are expected to govern the effect of the reading on ajj^yl^ govern ttie effwJt 
of actually going through such an incident in real life' (P^5^-, , if.^^® 
SssSmptloL. they examined the role third grade readers would Play in detw- 
mining what motives children develop, how they learn to satisfy these loaves, 
and what expectations they develop about the consequences of trying to satisfy 

'^KCiroiVnS^^^^^^ major theme of t^e-ader^ theme wasd^^ 

as a recurrent pattern of events Including the situation ^^^^^'^^'^X^l^h^^nr 
behaviors with which the person responded, and the consequences of thi^t behi^ 
to that Derson. They found striking differentiation of roles by sex in their sample 
of readws F^male^^^^^ more often showed affiliaUon, nurturanc^a^d 

hann-avoldance, and were the ones nurtured. Males more often P^^^ed to- 
formation, showed activity, aggression, achievement, ^instruction and hehavlw 
directed at gaining recognition. The general absence of females ^^^jeadere 
was as promlrient as any differences In behavior: eeventy-three per cent of all 
central characters were male, only tw«ntytBeven per cent fem^ 

Zimet (1970) studied primers spannlng^ei?eriod from 1600 to^l9W to det^r-. 
mine whether boys and girls had always been portrayed as engaging In the un- 
differentiated activities found in modem readers. She found that dil^rion or 
ambiguity of sex role models bad Increased over the period studiedjaowew^^ 
-diffusion" was not clearly defined or quantified. A N.O.W ta^ '^'M^S 
on Words and Images (1972), reviewed 134 readers ,^<'''J^J^^!}'^'^, 
Each story was categoriied In terms of Its hero or heroine by sex (male or 
female), age (adult or child), and whether it was a blograi*y or fantasy story. 

Inm^ Blom, Walte, Zlmet, and EJdge examined the ac«vltles portrayed In the 
first grade readers In twelve frequently used texttoook S^^Vi^P ''^'''fi^!^r^«1 
activities according to : (a) age of the child to which the activity would appeal 
(six O der? or younger) ; (b) ^x of the child to which the activity would appeal 
as dSined by fgiUment of the researehers) ; and (c) the <nitcome of the 
activity m terms of success or faUure. They found that n^«5S^^,^e actlyitics in 
these stories ended in failure more often than did feminine activities. (A caveat 
should be Inserted here. These stories seem to have oontelned some amblgm^ 
about the relationship between sex roles and activities, since forty^x Per cent 
of all activities were performed by both boys and girts whUe only twraty^lx 
per cent were performed by boys alone and only twenty-eight per cent by giws 

*^men U'Een (1971) studied textbooks recommended by the OaWonila State 
Board of Education she found seventy-five per cent of the main characters m 
these stories were male with less than twenty per cent of story space devoted 
to females. Many stories wltii male main characters presented no females at all, 
but female centered stories usually Included males. Stori^ about girts wer« 
usually shorter than stories about boys. In another recent ^dy, Graebner (lOTC) 
tried to determine whether the role of women has changed In elementa^ t^ 
over the last decade. Five hundred and fifty-four stories^ere analyzed using 
texts from Scott, Foresman, 1902-^ and 1971, and Ginn, 1961 and 1909. She ex- 
clude that almost no change In the portrayal of the role of womwi has occurred 
and that texts "have not kept pace with a changing society (p. 63). 

In an analysis of a series of sodal studies books and readers produced by ten 
publishing houses, De Crow (1972) found no women portrayed as working out- 
side the home except as a teacher or nurse. Those who were teachere and nuraes 
were all labeled "Miss," perhaps Implying that no married ^^njen work. Mem 
were more often depicted as making decisions, inclnding household decisions. 
Boys showed initiative, were creative, and did things while ^ris were fearful, 
dependent, and watched other people doing things. BMendshlps between hoys, and 
between giris and boys, were frequently displayed, but friendships between girts 

were quite rare. , 

Potter (1OT2) has described the effect of books as symboUc models much as 
Child. Potter, and Levlne did in Justifying their content analysis. She argues tiiat 
sequences of behavior which are punished or rewarded in stories should be vl«i^ 
lously rewarding and punishing to the reader. This effect is expected to vary 
with the ease the child has in identifying with a specific charncter, a phenomenon 
which may be partially dependent on such variables as age and sex. 

These studies strongly suggest pervasive sex role stereotyping In ^rly readers. 
But all are generally limited in that they seldom provide reliability data on cate- 
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gorles used in content analyslB, and they provide only descriptive statistics. While 
most of the studies agree that textbooks do portray stereotypic sex role models 
for children, few specify the types of stereotyping that occur. 

C5arol Jacklin and her associates (19T2) undertook the pre«ient study to provide 
some information on the magnitude, direction, and type of stereotyping present in 
early basal readers.^ If stereotyping does exist in these readers, they also wanted 
to find out whether it changed from one grade level to the next, from kinder- 
garten to third grade, and whether publishers differ very much in the amount or 
kind of sex role stereotyping which occurs in their text's. Answers to these ques- 
tlons would be a Imsis for estimating the role early readers play in constricting 
and reinforcing the behavior patterns and psychological characteristics a child 
associates with particular sex roles. 

Four elementary reading textbook «erles were chosen for analy^s. Those pub* 
lished by Gdnn, Haii)er and Row (the California state approved series), and 
Scott, Fbresman were chosen because of their widespread use. The Bank Street 
series was Included because of Its reputation for innovation. A complete list of 
specific texts analyzed can be obtained from the authors. 

A <systematic sample of every third story in the selected books was examined.' 
The total number of stories analyzed, by publisher, were : Bank Street, sixty-one ; 
— Oinn, sixty-nine ; Harper & Row, sixty-three ; and Scott, Foresman, seventy- 
seven. 

Publisher, grade level, book and story title were recorded. Each character in 
each story, classified by age and sex, was coded on five additional categories : 
a) occurrence as main character; b) occurrence in <epecific environments; c) 
occurrence as exhibiting specific behaviors ; d) occurrenceas bearers of siieclfic 
oonsequeneetff ; e) occurrence as recipients of specific behaviors and consequenee:^. 
Stories were analyzed person* by person, i.e., the environment^^, behaviors, and 
consequences related to a given character were scored for the entire story before 
the next character was begun. The actual taxonomy of attributes and categories 
employed in the procedure is presented l>eIow, with selected examples. 

1. Main and secondary characters 

2. Type of environment : 

Home 

Outdoors 

Place of business 

School* 

3. Behavior exhibited : 

Nurturant (helping, praising, serving) 

Aggressive (hitting, kicking, verbal put-downs) 

Self-care (dressing, washing) 

Routine-repetitive (eating, going to school) 

Constructive-productive (building, writing story, planning party) 

Physically exert! ve (sports, lifting heavy objects) 

Social-recreational (visiting someone, card games) 

Fantasy activity (doll play, cowboys and Indians) 

Directive (initiating, directing, demonstrating) 

Avoidance (stop trying, run away, shut eyes) 

Statement about self-^positive, negative, neutral ("I have blue eyes,*' 
*Tm too stupid.") 

Problem-solving (producing idea, unusual combinations) 

Statements of information ("X know . . non-evaluative observations 
about other people) 

Expression of emotion (crying, laughing) 

Conformity ( express concern for rules, social - norms, others* expectations, 
do as told) 

General verbal (trivial motor behavior such as dropping something, look- 
ing for something, listening) 

4. Types of consequences : 

Positive consequences — . 
From others— Hlirected toward subject( praise, recognition, support, sighs 
of affection) 



> The Jacklin reseateh was sponsored by the. Ford Foundation. 

2 Individual stories were analyzed as tltlwl and listcil in the table of contents of each 
book. To limit the number of stories examined, every third story listed was analyzed. 
Pocjt:s were omitted, as wore animal or fantasy stories without people. StoricH with his- 
torical settings were Included. In cases where a single plot was continuous throughout 
the entire book, the procedure of analyzing every third unit listed In the table of contents 
was maintained. 
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From self— self-praise, satisfaction 

From situation — reaching goal, unintended positive results 

Chance 

Author's statement, text 
Negative consequences — 

From others — directed toward subject (criticism, correction, rejection of 
ideas) 
From self 

From situation — inability to reach goal, unintended negative results 
Chance 

Author's statement, text 

Neutral consequences — ^not clearly positive or negative 
In addition to the above, the agent and recipient of all consequences was noted. 
Changes in environment were recorded as they occurred. Data from Individual 
stories at each grade level were collected separately for oach publisher. 

All scoring was performed by trained graduate students. Four potential sources 
of error In scoring existed : (a) classification of the person-type ; (b) classification 
of the behavior; (c) classification of the consequences; and (d) classification of 
the environment. In order to assess inter-rater scoring reliability, eight stories 
were selected and each of the scorers was asked to score each of the stories, 
according to taxonomy presented above. The total number of behaviors, con- 
sequences, and environments was recorded for each person-type In each of the 
eight stories, Pearson product moment correlation coefficients were computed 
among scorers on the total number of counts in each of these categories. Correla- 
tion coefficients for behaviors and consequences ranged from .953 to 1.00 with 
seventy-five per cent of the correlations greater than .98. There was perfect 
agreement between scorers for the environment categories. 

BE6ULTS 

Combining data across all publishers and grade levels (first through tliird), 
fewer female than male characters appeared in these stories. A breakdown of 
the total number of characters by person-type in the sampled stories is presented 
in Table 1. 

TABLE l.-TOTAL NUMBER OF CHARACTERS IN THt SAMPLED STORIES DISPLAYED BY PERSON-TYPE 





ChUd 


Adult 


Total 


Malt 


241 

324 


124 

256 


365 
580 


Total ^ 


« 565 


380 


945 



Because female characters occurred less. frequently than males,, comparisons of 
total frequencies within each category ^would refiect this difference. To avoid 
such a misrepresentation, proportional comparisons were made within each 
category <i.e., behaviors, environments, and consequences), and chi-square tests 
of significance for* differences in proportions were computed. Thus, taking into 
account the smaller total number of adult female characters, female adults are 
still significantly under-represented as main characters (see Table 2). 

TABLE 2.-NUM6ER OF MAIN CHARACTERS BY AGE AND SEX 



Temafa 



AdulbM 

Numbtr main charactars 7 33 

Total numbar In stories 124 25$ 

Children: t 

dumber main charactars 61 110 

Total numbar in storlas 241 324 



1 Chi $quare«i3J5; df»l. p .05. 
* Chi squari«3.49; dT-l, p. 05. 
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The behaviors, environments, and consequences associated with each person- 
type are presented in TableH 3, 4, and 5. Although only significant findings are 
discussed In the text, the results for all categories of behaviors, environments, 
and consequences are presented. In this way, each reader can examine the results 
from her or his own point of view. 

The data are organized according to the frequency of each category by person- 
type, and the percentage of each category of the total counts for that attribute 
for eadi person-type. Two chl-square statistics were computed for each category. 
The first compared child female vs. child male proportions for each category. 
The second comparlsoL was adult female vs. adult male proportions for each 
cotegory. 

As shown In Table 3, boys were portrayed as demonstrating significantly higher 
amounts of aggression, physical exertion, and problem-solving. Girls were sig- 
nificantly more often displayed as characters enveloped in fantasy, carrying out 
directive behaviors, and making (positive and negative) self-statements. 

TABLE 3.-TYPES OF BEHAVIORS PERFORMED BY CHILDREN (C) AND ADULTS (A) OF EACH SEX (M/F) GIVEN !N 
FREQUENCIES AND IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL BEHAVIORS BY EACH AGE AND SEX 



Frenquencies and percentages 



CF CM AF AM 



Behaviors ' it»241 Percent n=^324 Percent n»124 Percent n"2S6 Percent 



Nurturant 

Aggressive 

Routine-repetitive 

Constructive-productive 

Physically exertlve 

Fantasy 

Directive 

Statements about self, 

positive 

Statements about self, 

negative 

Siaiements about self, 

neutral 

Problem solving. 

Statements of information.... 

Expression of emotion 

Conformity 

Watching 

Other verbal 



Total: 

Frequency 1.604 2,763 763 1.830 

Percentage.. 90.1 91.1 95.6 93.8 



i«p<.001. 
»»p<.05. 

Note: The percentages do not add to 100 percent because of the 3 omitted behaviors^ Self-care, aviodanca, social-rec- 
reational activities, expression of emotion^ and the miscellaneous categories mentioned in the taxonomy were omitted due 
to their infrequent occurrence. 

Adult males were shown In significantly higher proportions of constructive- 
productive behavior, physically exertlve behavior, and problem-solving behavior. 
Adult females were shown In significantly hl^er proportions of conformity be- 
havior and verbal behavior other than statements about themselves. 

In examining the data of Table 4, we find no significant sex differences in the 
environment categories in which children appear. However, there are significant 
sex differences for every environment category for adults. Adult males were 
found significantly more frequently outdoors or in business. Women were por- 
trayed significantly more frequently In the home and in the school. 



101 


6.3 


169 


6.1 


19 


11.2 


90 


3.3 


131 


8.2 


261 


9.5 


21 


1.3 


56 


2.0 


60 


13.7 


195 


7a 


39 


12.4 


30 


1.1 


221 


13.8 


282 


10.2 


153 


3.3 


46 


1.7 


8 


S.5 


2 


.1 


50 


3.1 


64 


2.3 


39 


12.4 


lis 


4.3 


203 


12.7 


372 


13.5 


94 


5.9 


153 


5.6 


121 


7.5 


170 


6.2 


61 


3.8 


111 


4.0 


224 


14.0 


389 


14.1 



109 


14.3 


156 


11.9 


14 


1.8 


26 


1. 


94 


12.3 


153 


11.1 


2 


10.3 


60 


4.4 


5 


10.7 


68 


4.9 


5 


0.7 


14 


1.0 


156 


20.5 


212 


15.4 


11 


1.4 


12 


0.9 


2 


.3 


5 


.4 


15 


2.0 


23 


1.7 


12 


11.6 


65 


4.7 


99 


13.0 


73 


12.5 


36 


4.7 


85 


6.2 


21 


12.8 


17 


1.2 


15 


2.0 


37 


2.7 


131 


M7.2 


186 


13.5 
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TABLE 4.-TYPES OF ENVIRONMENTS IN WHICH CHILDREN (C) AND ADULTS (A) OF EACH SEX (M/F). ARE SHOWN 
GIVEN IN FREQUENCIES AND IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL ENVIRONMENTS SHOWN BY EACH AGE AND SEX 



Frequencies and percentages 



CF CM AF AM 



environment n»Z4I Percent n»324 Percent n^lZA Peicent n^ZSG Percent 



Home 97 34.2 III 29.0 » 83 54.6 59 23.6 

Outdoors 157 55.2 234 6hl U7 3a 9 144 57.6 

Business 15 5.3 16 4.2 i 8 5.3 40 16.0 

School 15 5.3 22 5.7 M4 9.2 7 2.8 

Total-..-.... 284 100 383 1^ 152 100 250 100 



1 p < .001. 

Table 5 presents the consequences experienced by each person-type. Young 
females were significantly more often showTi as the recipients of positive conse- 
quences coming from a situation, and young males were significantly more often 
the recipients of positive consequences from their ovm action. Adult males were \ 
more frequently shown as^the recipient' of positive consequences coming from 
others and were shown as experiencing . gnificantly more self -delivered negative 
consequences. In contrast, women more frequently experienced neutral conse- 
quences of acts. 

In examining differences across grades, the total number of female characters 
declined sharply from the primers through the third grade readers. An analysis 
of the stories revealed two factors which contributed to this decline : a decrease 
of child females and an increase of adult males. One also finds an increase (with 
each grade level ) in the number of significant sex differences between males and 
females for both child and adult behaviors, consequences, and environments. The 
stereotypic portrayal of male and female roles (both child and adult) increased 
with grade level. 

TABLE 5.<-^YPES OF CONSEQUENCES FOR CHILDREN (C) AND ADULTS (A) OF EACH SEX (M/F) GIVEN IN 
FREQUENCIES AND IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL CONSEQUENCES FOR EACH AGE AND SEX 



Frequency and percentages 
CF CM AF AM 



Consequences n»241 Percent n-324 Percent n«124 Percent n»256 Percent 



Positlvo^)ther 115 16.0 230 17,1 27 t 8.3 94 14.1 

PcsmvB-self. 17 J 2. 4 57 4.2 6 1.8 14 2.1 

Posrtlvft-sltuation 336 1 46.6 488 36.3 173 53.1 328 49.3 

Positive-author 4 .6 14 1.0 1 .3 7 1.1 

Neutral 87 12.0 197 14.6 57 12.5 70 10.5 

NBgativft-other 73 10.1 153 U.4 30 9.2 39 5.9 

NMative-SBlf 4 .6 16 1.2 0 lO 12 1.8 

Nesative*situatlon 84 11.7 180 114 32 9.8 95 14.3 



Total 721 98.7 1.346 98.3 326 98.5 666 99.1 



t p<0.05. 
> p<0.001. 

There were also significant differences in the way the sexes were portrayed in 
each publisher's series. Not one of the series was egalitarian in its presentation 
of the sexest that is> not one presented either adult males or females or male and 
female children as more alike than dilferent in behavior characteristics, person- 
ality traits, and expected behaviors. Harper and Row, among the texts examined, 
presented the fewest number of total sex difTerences among children and adults. 
Scott, Foresman and Bank Street had the greatest differentiation in the pres- 
entation of adult characters. Conversely, Ginn portrayed children more stereo- 
typically in their series. The pattern of each publisher is similar to the general 
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pattern across grades. In each case, incidence of child Temales in the stories 
declines from grades K through three and incidence of adult males in the stories 
increase from grades K through three. Also, a number of adult females stays 
uniformly low, and number of child males stays uniformly high. 

It may be argued that the authors and publishers of these books are simply 
mirroring the real world and that they should not be expected to provide a false 
picture of equality. But reality belies such an assertion. Children encounter 
women far more frequently than the average reading textbook would suggest. 
Even more to the point, children encounter women in many occupational roles 
and activities. As the 1073 Economic Report of the President noted, "One of the 
most important changes in the American economy in this century has been the 
increase in the proportion of women who work outside the home" (p. 80, Women 
constitute approximately thirty-eight per cent of the labor force and are dis- 
tributed across a wide variety of occupational statuses. What is presented in the 
texts reviewed is an idealized view of society with the breadth and diversity of 
human endeavors eliminated. 

Thus, it appears that tJhese texts do not mirror the reality experienced by large 
groups of children: urban children, ghetto children, children with working 
mothers, children of divorced parents. Since we cannot depict for children what 
their lives will be, especially as we witness the rapid changes our society and 
culture are undergoing, the critical question becomes: What are we doing to 
children *s aspirations when a sterile and unrealistic world is portrayed in the 
books that they read? 

Although It Is true that women today have fewer roles and opportunities than 
men and engage in more limited behaviors in more restricted settings, what are 
the consequences of portraying this state of affairs in elementary texts? Since 
textbooks reach a child at an early and impressionable age, children may attempt 
to perpetuate the stereotypes which the textbooks portray. The per^'aslveness 
of sex role stereotyping in basal readers has been documented in this article. 
B*uture research efforts should explore in greater depth the relationship between 
such literary stereotypes and the development of sex roles. 

In passing, It should be noted that many other stereotypes exist in these texts. 
The real world is more varied than the one depicted in elementary readers. Boys 
and girls, and men and women, are fat and skinny, short and tall. Boys and men 
are sometimes gentle, sometimes dreamers. Artists, doctors, lawyers, and college 
professors are sometimes mothers as well. Rather than limiting possibilities, 
elementary texts should seek to maximize individual development and self-esteem 
by displaying a wide range of models and activities. If the averap:e is the only 
model presented to a child and therefore assumed to he the child's goal, most 
children — and most adults — would probably be unable to match the model. 

SEX BIAS IN EDtrCATIONAL TESTING 

Soon after children enter school they encounter a barrage of testing which is 
likely to continue throughout their school careers. Educators use tests for 
diagnosis and prescription in classrooms and for assessment and normative place* 
ment purposes as they sort, select, and classify students. Test data and com- 
parative performance information are recorded on permanent cards which are 
transferred to each school a child attends. The child's placement on a variety 
of instruments is then noted by counselors as they advise the child about her or 
his future potential. Teachers also view the scores and often sort students into 
learning groups accordingly. 

The wide usitge of test dnta has heen documented hy a number of sources 
(Holmen & Oocter, 1972; College Entrance Examination Board, 1970: Educa* 
tionnl Testing Service. 1908>. Holmen and Docter noted, for example, that ap- 
proximately two hundred million achievement test forms and answer sheets are 
used annually in the United Stotes alone. Moreover, there is evidence that 
students, teachers, and parents believe in the accuracy of intelligence test results 
(Brim et rzl, 1969: Kirklond, 1971 > ond in the results of stondordized achieve- 
ment tests, and oct upon them (Goslin, 1967). Tests are most widely used to 
assess educational achievement in the schools : Holmen and Docter point out that 
sixty-five per cent of oil educational tests ore ochievement tests, while five per 
cent are used for counseling and guidance, thirty per cent are used for 
selection and placement purposes. No one until now has systematically reviewed 
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educational achievement testa to determine whether these tests contribute to 
the stereotyping of male and female roles. Are tests structured so as to reinforce 
existing stereotypic notions of male and female academic performance? Are the 
items selected to favor individuals who have encountered specific academic 
subjects (i.e., mathematics, science, home economics) ? And do the items connote 
preference for males or females in tbelr content or In the pronouns which domi- 
nate the content? 

Carol Tittle and her associates (1973) noted this absence in the field and under- 
took a study ' to examine two aspects ot potential sex discrimination in achieve- 
ment tests: sex bias in language usage (see Gunderson, 1972) and sex role 
stereotyping In item content. The goal of their study was to examine aspects 
of test content for potential sex bias ; their study did not deal with bias in the 
uses of test results. 

Several writers have recently noted the general male orientation of the English 
language, and what appears to be sex-typed usage of language. Straincbamps 
(1971 ) and Key (1971) have discussed the stereotyped characterization of English 
as masculine. Key outlined some of the preliminary work in language research 
which reported differing male and female usage of language, and several studies 

have examined dassroom transcripts of four fenmle and four male social studies 

teachers (Bnrron, 1971: Barron & Marlln, 1972; and Barroii, Loflln, & Biddle, 
1972). These latter studies begin to suggest the type of linguistic analysis which 
may be required to understand more fully the relationship between attributes 
of language, language usage, and the continuation of prejudice against women. 
Thus, bias in testing could arise in selecting item content (i.e., items drawn from 
chemistry or home economics), bias could be mainly a function of language use 
(l.e,, word choice such as generic pronouns) and not subject to change by the 
test publisher, or bias could result from a combination of selection and usage. 
A large ratio of male to female references, for example, could result primarily 
from the use of generic nouns and pronouns, and would be less susceptibly to 
change than If bias had resulted from content selection. 

While a series of studies which have examined stereotyping in children's books 
and textbooks are available (Key, 1971; Frasher & Walker, 1972; and Grambs, 
1972 ; us well as Jackiin's study described in the previous section), not one study 
has systematically reviewed the educational measurement literature and analyzed 
educational and occupational achievement tests for sex role stereotyping. Tittle's 
study included an exploratory survey of several aspects of educational testing, 
Tvlth a view toward identifying stereotypic presentations of women. It provides 
an important sequel to Jackiin's work. 

The data examined in this study consist of > test batteries fro meach of the 
maior test imblijzhin? companies.* The procedures and recording forms for data 
collection were developed and pretested by two graduate students specializing in 
educational measurement.^ The recorders first tabulated language usage defined 
as the ratio of male nouns and pronouns to female nouns and pronouns. A ratio 
close to 1.00 would indicate an equal u»e of male and female nouns and p]H>nouns. 
A ratio above 1.00 would Indicate that males were referred to more fr€*quehtly 
than females, and in this sense would be Indicative of biased content. 

Two sets of analyses were performed to determine whether bias resulted from 
content •^'election or from the nature of the English language. The first analysis 
was designed to examine each subtest In each test battery. Crenerlc nouns and 
pronouns were tallied. Ratios of male to female nouns and pronouns were then 
compared to detenu i/ie wiictlier language usage or content was sexually biased. 
One set which is based on all nouns and pronouns, including generic ones ,is 
labeled AIL A second set. iabeled Regular^ exclude^r the ^reneric nouns and pro- 
noims and counts only those nouns and pronouns which refer ^edfically to males 
and females. If the ratio of males to females -is greater than 1.00 for the Regular 
ratios as well as for the All ratios, then It can be concluded that the <bias is 
largely a function of content selection and is therefore readily subject to change. 



'ThlR rpRearch waft BponFored by the Ford Foundation. In addition to diRCURsinir the 
rcsparrh dpsorihed here In more detail, Tittle et ah review literature on test b! an and the 
11RP of vuratfonal and occupational tests, and present an extensive annotated bibliography 
on women and teRtlne. ' _ 

* The tests analyzed include thfi California Achievement Tests. Towa Test of Basic 
SkMls. the Iowa Test of Educational DevplOpment, Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Seque- 
tlal Tests of Educational Procrress, SRA Achievement Series, Stanford Early School 
Arhlpvement Test, nnd the Stanford Achievement Test. 

» The graduate students were Karen McCarthy and Jane Stekler of the City University 
of New York. 
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Additionally, there are nouns which are not ^ex-defiignated in and of themselves, 
but are designated by a pronoun following them. Here, the test publisher can 
provide a balance in designating the sex as female in such contexts as "the 
doctor" or "the lawyer." 

In the second analysis, recorders were asked to identify stereotypic content 
and list such instances on the same form used to record nouns and pronouns. 
General guidelines were given the recorders to suggest type« of sex ro\e stereo- 
types which might occur in test content. Do females appear in other than tradi- 
tional jobs such as teachers and nurses? Are girls shown as active and inde- 
pendent? The question was whether educational achievement • tests contain the 
-•ame sex role stereo tyiiing of women that is present in other educational mate- 
rials. Stereotyped activities for women were Identified : Mary helped her mother 
set the table. Women mentioned in a stereotyi^^d profession were also listed : the 
teacher . . . Mrs. Jones; the secretary ... Miss Ward. Items or descriptions 
which assign women to a secondary or helpless status were inchtded as stereo- 
ypic: Bob was elected class president an l Susan was elected secretary. 

Two other categories listed as identifying stereotypic content were those which 
limited female occupationai pur&uUs and references to activities which were 
distinctly, male or female. It should be noted that the purpose of this aspect of- 
the study was to produce examples of sex stereotypes and was not considered a 
formal content analysis. 

Remits 

Table 6 shows the ratio of male noun and pronoun referent's to female noun 
and pronoun referents for the educational achievement test batteries analyzed. 
These total battery data were obtained by summing the male-female references 
for all the tests in the battery and computing the ratios for the total counts. 

There are- few differences between the conclusions which would be drawn by 
using the ratios based on All nouns and pronouns and those based only on Regular 
nouns and lyronouns. As can bo seen in the table, deleting the generic pronouns 
reduce^) only a few of the ratios. Thus, any bias which exists is primarily a func- 
tion of the content of educational achievement tests rather than the nature of the 
language, and should be amenable to change by test developers and ptiblishers. 

TABLE 6.-RATI0S OF MALE NOUN ANO PRONOUN <nM} REFERENTS TO FEMALE NOUN ANO PRONOUN (nF) 
REFERENTS-EOUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TEST BAHERIES 



Test 



Total number 
of test - 
items 



Nouns anJ pronoun? 



All 



nM/nF 



Ratio 



Regular 



nM/nF 



Ratio 



Test A: 

Grade level 4 to 6 

Grade level 6 to 9 

Grade level 9 to 12 

Test B: Grade tevel 3 to 8 

Teste: Grade level 9 to 12 

TsstO: 

Grade level 1.5 to 2.4 

Grade level 2.5 to 3.4 

Grade level 3.5 to 4.9 

Grade level 5.0 to 6.9 

Grade level 7.0 to 9.5 

Text E: 

Grade level 3 to 5 

Grade level 6 to 9 

Grade level 9 to 12 

Grade level 13 to 14 

Test F: 

Grade level 1 to 2 

Grade level 2 to 4 

Grade level 4 to 9 

Test 6: 

Grade level K to 1... 

Grade level 1 

Grade level 1.5 to 2.1 : Form 1 . 
Grade level 1.5 to 2: Form 2... 
Grade level 2 to 3: Form 1... 
Grade levei2to3: Form 2... 

Grade level 4 to 5.^ 

. Grade level 5 to 6 

Grade level 7 to 9, 

Grade level 9 to 12 



343 


190/47 


4.04 


190/47 


337 


84/46 


1.83 


84/46 


349 


93/36 


2.58 


93/36 


1, 232 


1,221/368 


3.31 


1, 221/368 


330 


262/195 


1.34 


219/195 


174 


51/59 


.86 


48/54 


257 


137/86 


1.59 


137/86 


300 


124/42 


2.95 


121/42 


534 


181/44 


4.11 


178/44 


524 


198/51 


3.88 


195/51 


420 


366/103 


3.55 


322/98 


420 


443/lSO 


2.95 


408/149 


470 


468/134 


3.49 


360/120 


320 


448/32 


14.00 


390/32 


320 


179/88 


2.03 


179/88 


276 


333/241 


1.38 


330/234 


1.070 


1. 513/231 


6.55 


1/462/229 


126 


217/93 


2.33 


217/93 


259 


192/168 


1.14 


190/168 


251 


134/53 


2.52 


123/51 


251 


119/78 


1.53 


115/78 


409 


209/89 


2.34 


192/87 


409 


143/87 


1.64 


143/87 


540 


221/83 


2.66 


198/71 


544 


171/58 


2.95 


166/58 


532 


181/46 


3.93 


157/46 


478 


245/40 


6.13 


242/39 



4.04 
1.83 
2.58 
3.29 
1.12 

.89 
1.59 
2.88 
4.05 
3.82 

3.29 
2.74 
3.00 
12.19 

2.03 
1.41 
6.38 

2.33 
1.13 
2.41 
1.47 
2.20 
1.64 
2.78 
2.96 
3.41 
6.21 
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Bach test battery, with one exception, showed a hi^er frequency of male 
nouns and pronouns. In Table 6 the distribution of AH noon and pronouns ratios 
indicates that in all but eight of the twenty-seven batteries analysed, the ratios 
of male to female are greater than 2.00. In one case, the ratio is as high as 14.00. 
Tnete is a tendency for the test batteries developed for the early grade levels, 
Kindergarten through grade three or four, to have lower ratios than the test bat- 
teries for the higher grades. Tliis is largely because the tests at the early grades 
have fewer extended reading passages. Another reason for the low ratio may be 
the home orientation of primary education. Examples and discussion may revolve 
more around the home and mother. These findings are analogous to those in the 
previously discussed JaclcUn et ah report; the pattern of stereo^ic portrayal 
of males and females hel^tens and Intensifles as grade level is raised. 

Our analysis of language usage suggests that educational achievement tests 
reflect the general bias In school instructional mateHxls, referring much more 
frequently to males and their world, seldom balancing references and drawing 
on qpntent equally for the two sexes. Nevertheless, since this bias results from the 
use of regular rather than generic nouns and pronouns, it is susceptible to change. 

Sex roles stereotypes evident in item content were also recorded for each test 
analysed. Women were portrayed almost exduslve^r as homemakers or In the 
pursuit of hobbies (e.g., "Mrs. Jones, the President of the Qarden Club . . .").• 
Young girls carry out "female chores" (e.g.. Father helps Betty and Tom build a 
playhouse; when it's completed, "Betty sets out dishes on the table, while TV)m 
carries in the chairs . . 

In numerous activity-centered items, boys were shown playing, climbing, cami>- 
ing, hiking, taking on roles of responsibility and leadership. Girls help with the 
cooking, buy ribbon and vegetables, and, when participating in any active pursuit, 
take the back seat to the stronger, more qualified boys (e.g.. Buddy says to Clara, 
"Oh, I guess it's all right for us boys to help girls. I've done some good turns for 
girls myself, because I'm a Scout").* 

In addition, some items Implied that the majority of professionc are closed to 
women. A reading comprehension passage about the characteristics and qualifica- 
tions required for the Presidency began with the statement: "In the United 
States, voters do not directly choose the man they wish to be President" It re- 
peatedly says "he must be," "he must have . . ." ' Most short biographies were 
written about men. Practically all teachers were listed as female, while profes- 
sors, doctors, and presidents of companies were listed as male. If a team was 
mentioned, it usually had all male memfoera Thus an examination of the content 
of these tests for sex rde stereotypes suggests that achievement tests do not differ 
from other instructional materials in education : their content contains numerous 
sex role stereotypes. 

Tittle's analysis of educational achievement tests demonstrates both substantial 
bias in the number of male and female noun and pronoun references, and frequent 
stereotypic portrayals in the content. These aspects of testing could easily be 
Altered to present a more equitable and less prejudiced view of women, for ex- 
ample, by showing women in a variety of occupations and activities. Test pub< 
Ushers can easily address those criticisms by initiating a review procedure very 
early in the test development process. Speciflcationa to item writers can encourage 
a lesfi stereotypic presentation. Examples can be drawn from history, literature, 
»cience, and other areas whore women have made contributions. Test editors can 
review the content before specific items are tried out. Review procedures to 
ensure balanced pres^entntion of males and females can be instituted when a test 
is assembled.'^ 

One last point shouUl be stressed. Tests have been used extensively in school 
settings with little thought given in the socializing aspects of their content The 
last decade has heightened awareness of potential cultural bias in the content of 
tes^ting. Perhaps now is the time to stress that testing instruments not only atsess 
but also convey and teach much about the latent aspects of our culture— our 
prejudices, our mores, and our way of life. 



• California Achievement Teatit — LnnKuape Usage, Level f), Form A, 1970, Item No. 43, 
p. 4.T 

SRA Achievement Series — Readlnpr 1-2. Form D, 1963, p. 17. 
s SRA Achievement Serlcf* — Grnmmntlcnl TTsnpo, Multilevel Edition, Form D, 1963, p. 4S. 
^f^RA Achievement Series — Rending, Multilevel Edition, Form D, 1903, p. 76. See also 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, Serlea II Reading Form lA, 1969. p. 18. 

Women on Wonla and Imapes (1972) describe a form for evaluatlnp flexinm in readers. 
A Htmilar form could he developed for teat content, conalderinc the tllURtratlOnR, main 
characters and characteristics of children and adults. The cntefforles developed by Jacklln 
et at, could also be valuable in a review procedure. 
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Tbe mtU tmoimt of erldtnot tTailtblt oa aeliool eorriealom tiusiits U too 

may promote wtx role slereotniliiff and lex dIecrlmliwUoii. Acceptable areniM for 
tbe expreaston of a Tariety or intereata are preacHbed dlffereotlj tor tnalea and 
females. Qirla are told at any earlj age that bojra are mechanlcalUr and adentif- 
ically inclined while glrla excell at reading and language. To aome extent thla 
ia reinforced bj a dlviaton of malea and femalea into aerenth grade abop and booM 
economics. Later vocational education traeka nsoally Tarx bj aex; boja acqnlte 
'a aerlea of abop and medianical aklUa while glrla prepare for a Ufa aa a wlfa 
and mother, aometlmaa with aecroCarial akllla on tbe aide In caae thm ia need 
to supplement a husband's income. Fhjalcai edocatlon cisaasa tot the moat part 
are aegregated by aex and as sudi often establish dilfsmt pbysleal cxpeetatlona 
for individual performance by aex. Ail malea are ex p ec te d to be athletle aopar- 
stara* while girla are not expected to aspire to anythluf beyond a good intra- 
mural fray. These expectatlona are often Vifforously reinforced with awMtanllally 
different financial allocations to boya* and glrla* phyalcai education progiama. 

Sex biaa in Tocational and phyaica] education curricula ia rdatlTely easy to 
document and shall be the focua of thla dlscossloa The d^berate aegregation 
of the sexes according to preconcelTed notlona of appropriate corricular actlTitiea 
is open to question In terms ttf the limitations it impoaea on both aexea. Whoae 
decision haa led to sex-segregated classesT How perraaire ia such segreg ation? 
Are such decisions made by studenta and their famiUea or tacitly made a prioKT 

BUucation is not spedflcally menticmed in tlie United States Constitutlon» and 
hence its cimtrol constituUonally becomea the prerogatlTe of eadi state. All lUly 
states have eplicit constitutional proTlaions and numeroua atatutea and regula- 
tions which establish ^ecifle state reaponslbilitlea fmr the education of llieir dti- 
senry. The National Bdncatlon Association ia one of the few exiiflting aouroea of 
information about statei^ corricular and graduation reoidrementa (Tliompaon, 
1072). Most state requirements address only a limited number of academic sub- 
jects and a few non-academic onea like phyaical education, health, and practical 
arts. According to the NBA Educational Besearcb Service (19T2), no atatea 
patently discriminate by sex In the specification of their currlcular re qulr eme n t a 
althoui^ variations by state do occur In those curricular itema specified aa 
mandatory and those considered to be the <9tion id local acfaool boarda and admin- 
istrators. Decisions about curricular and aexual composition of clsssas laigdy 
become prerogative of local authorities. 

Perhaps the most extreme f6rm of discrimination In the exerdse of local optlona 
occurs in metropolitan areas where a hitfi concentration of atudenta allows ape> 
cialized high schools to appear. By design or default they usually become uni- 
sexual institutions and often male institutions. Given that public fonda aupport 
these public schools, simply eqnl^ would require that male and female atudenta 
have equal access to the programs aSered, IV^males frequently are not admitted, 
and, where they r t^e-mon. stringent entrance requlrementa. Le., hicher 

academic performance is demanded (Bryan, 1972; New Toric N. O.W., 1072). 
For example, of those courses listed In Puhlio High SehooU, New Toyk OUy (New 
Tork City Iloard of Education, 1070), aeventy*seven are designated aa technical 
courses restricted to males and thirty-six are designated for femaica. Dtocrifflina- 
tion does net stop at the door to the classroom ; as the New Tork (Mty Board of 
Education (1072) notes, the avstem of vocational education in New Tork Ci^ dis- 
criminates ngainst girls in three significant waya. First, more daaa alota are 
open to boyj than to girls. Second, a ''greater variety of more ustftal eouraea^ 
are ofTered 1u uoys'tnaiTtd' girla, axid, finally, even withln a voeatlonal program, 
such as fashion or dentistry, conrsesrare labeled aabeing appropriate for one aex 
or the other. Such sex disdnctions in vocational courses limit potential occupa- 
tional roles for both males and females. 

In the ca«e of the vast majority of nerondary schools in the United States local 
edncatlona loptlons are translated into some variation on the compr^ienaive 
high school theme James Conant advocated (1050). These options often result 
in a curriculum which Is diMrimlnatory in terms of snedfled vocational tracks 
and physical education courses. Frequently such discrimination occurs with the 
implidt consent of school boards. IMta available from the VSOR's Bureau of 
Adntt, Vocational and T^hnical Education (1072) snbfttantially reflect This 
slcewed soriing of students into "sex-appropriate^^ vocational tncln. Ninety-five 
oer cent of all studenta registered in vocational agriculture conrsea are male. 
These figures repreeent the beginning of a new trend, for in 1970 no females were 
enrolled in agricuHnre. The field of health has also recently experienced a ^Ift 
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or minimal magnitude. In 1965, males constituted 4.9 per cent of those registered 
in health courses, as compared to 12.8 per cent of the health student population in 
1971. Male and female distributlona in other categories for which the Bureau ag* 
gregates data conform to the same stereotype pattern : nlnety-three per cent of all 
students registered in consnsaer and homemnklng miirsi»^i «rp femnle; pighty-flve 
per cent of those enrolled in home economic courses which lead to gainful 
employment are female; ninety-two per cent of those registered in technical 
courses— metallurgy, engineering, oceanography, police science— «re male; 
seventy.flve per cent in office occupations are female ; and eighty-nine jwr cent of 
all registered in trade and industrial courses are male. 

These issues take on i»articular urgency when it is realized that recently there 
nas been renewed interest in questions of career education and choice. The yeor 
19T1 saw the largest investment ever m vocational education by federal, state, 
and local governments, u t:umbined increase of twenty-two per cent over 1970 
($1,952,000,000 by state and local governments and $396,000,000 by the federal 
government). In addition, career education has become a banner program of the 
current Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare. Renewed interest in voca- 
tional and career education is thus reflected in financial and political support, 
and yet the distribution of the sexes into flelds over the last decade has continued 
to follow traditional sex role patterns. 

Perhaps such simple injustices could be accepted if labor market statistics 
revealed a dlfTereut reality, in 1971, however, according to the Women's Bui^u 
of the United States Depsrtinent of Labor <1DT2), one^rd the thirty-two 
million women who were in the labor force were <derical worlcers. These flgni^ 
included ao million stenographers, tyi^sts, and secretaries. Seventeen per cent of 
the thirty-two million were service workers, fifteen per cent were professional or 
technical workers, of whom 1.9 million were teachers, and thirteen per cent were 
operatives, chiefly in factories. Women who were employed full-time in 1970 
earned as a median income $5^323, or 59i4 per cent of the $8,966 median incotme 
earned by fully employed men. Surely no one would argue that women delib- 
,erate1y prefer such narrow, low paying, and low status sectors of the labor mar- 
ket. In fact, once given the importunity, a noticeable insurgence of women is 
Jound injhpse fields whLch^traditionaUy hajlj)een_mafcaline^domain6. SoQnJthefie. 
flelds aggressively recruit female participation (Hedges, 1970; Zeiiner, 1972: 
Levi tin, Quinn, and Staines, 1973). 
As Crowley, Levitin, and Qulnn ( 1973) point out : 

The 'average woman' is a statistical creation, a fiction. She lias been used 
to defend the status quo of the labor market, on the asaamptlon IJhat knowing 
the «ex of an employee reliably predicts his or her lob attitudes. This assump- 
tion is false. Knowing that a worker is female allows ns to predict that she 
will hold a Job in a 'woman^ fleld,' and that she will be substantially under- 
paid for a person of her qualiflcations. But knowing that a worker Is female 
does not help us much to predict what she wants from tber job. (p« 96) 
While half of all women employed in 1909 were concentrated in 21 of the 2X50 
distinct oceupationa listed by the Census Bureau (Hedges, 1970), an increasing 
proportion of these women assumed responsibility for some portion of their own 
or their household's income during their lifetime rLevitin, Quinn, and Staines, 
1973). Thus to argue that tvauien prefer low incomes and less securo positions in 
the labor market is fallacious. Unfortunately, the onns of such occupational dis- 
tributions must lie at the feet of industries seeking unskilled chei^> labor, and on 
tne shoulders of schools which counsel and prepare women for limited future 
occupational roles'. 

Allocation of muiiey to support sports and physical education programs repre- 
sents another very dear instance in which resources are allocated differentlaUy 
on the basis of sex. The tendency to support a major sports program for boys 
but not for girl*: starts eariy, often at the initiative of the local community. While 
there have been a few recent outstanding exceptions, communities typically 
organize Little League baseball and football teams, leavi jg young girls to their 
dolls. Bight-year-old girls quickly learn that only males "are proficient enou^ 
to form leagues, play regul&tion length games with paid ompires, uniforms, ftiU 
schedules, and cxiampionship playoffs" (Dunning, 1972, pp. 28-29). Sudi acttrities 
are usually neither sponsored nor organised by the elementary school, but do set 
the precedent for sex-segregated physical education after the fimrfh or fifth 
grade. Little rationale other than tradition exists for such segregation when 
students are being taught the same sport and are of ai^proximatay the same 
height, strength, weight, and skill level. Of course, young males are encouraged 
by their family, the media, «M t»iefp pc^rs to spend many h<nm a week on 
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atbletic activities outside of school, and by ttie time tliey are ten or eleven tlieir 
atliietic sldils have been finely honed. 

Real ciiscriinination in tlie allocuiion of time, finauc' 1 resources, and physical 
facilities is most evident in Junior and senior high school. The largest awimming 
pool, the best playing fields, the finest tennis courts are usually reserved for male 
sporting events. Most schools offer male students a sports program composed of 
varsity competition in iootball, basketball, baseuall, track, swimming, and other 
sports. These activities are considered to be an essential element in the compre- 
hensive educational package offered by the school. Coaches are hired, uniforms 
purchased, and facilities built. Such expenditures are considered to be legitimate 
line-items iu a school's budget. Seldom does a school's budget reflect comparable 
line-item expenditures for a girls* athletic program. Girls Athletic Associations 
(GAA) are usually voluntary, *'out-of •school" programs. At a high school in 
California, for example, "the GAA must sell hot dogs at football games, bake cup- 
cakes and other such things to support their limited program which .. . includes 
field hockey, basketball, volleyball, tennis and sof tbalL In other words, there is no 
pre-existing program at the high school for female athletes or those girls who 
wish to become athletes. If the GAA cannot sell enough hot dogs and popcorn, 
there will be no field hockey team. If enough cupcakes aren't sold or bottles 
collected, basketball may have to go. The boys* programs do not face similar 
problems** (Dunning, p. 26). 

Even the salary supplements that coaches receive highlight the school's dis- 
crimination in physical education. According to the N.E.A. (1972) in 1971-72 
the extracurricular salary supplements for head coaches ranged from a low of 
91,226 to a high of $5,600. Intramural sports coaches received supplements which 
ranged from |d54 to $1,920 and the cheerleader advisor received from a low of 
$347 to a high of $2,240. These salary supplements were not reported by sex but 
it is highly likely that the head coach is a male and the cheerleader advisor and 
possibly some of the intramural coaches are females. Schools do communicate in 
many ways, that boys' atbietic programs are of greater significance to the scfaoors 
educational programs than are those for girls; the best physical facilities are 
reserved for male use, financial support £:irls* programs is minimal, and an 

^elaborate system of athletic options for girls and boys of varying abilities is 

nonexiRteht. 

It is not our intent in this article to substitute one cnrricular prescription for 
another, nor do we suggest that any arbitrary concept of equal cnrricular oppor- 
tunity is either desirable or feasible. We do assert Uiat girls and boys should be 
treated by the school as individuals each with her or his own individual cur- 
ricular interests and needs. Schools should make available to girls as well as boys 
a full range of options in physical education and interscholastic athletics. Short- 
hand and typing skills are at least as useful to boys as woodworking. The school 
curriculum has clearly functioned to reinforce rigid, educationally discrimina- 
tory, and sexually stereots^ic attitudes in both students and school staff. Schools 
seeking to free the next generatior. of youth from the dysfunctional constraints 
of the past will have to change curricular requirements and redress inequities 
in the options open to boys and girls But in order to accomplish these structural 
reforms schools must face the serious problem of changing the attitudes of ad* 
mlnjstrators, counselors, and teacher& 



Until quite recently, no one had challenged the long-standing tendency of school 
boards, state boards of education, and other authoritative educational bodies to 
mandate curricular requirements and other educational practices which differ by 
sex. Now a suDstantial number of local groups have begun to do just that. Or- 
ganizi'.tions have begun to analyze the textbooks being used in districts around 
the country, to diallenge physical educational policies, to press for class action 
suits on vocational educational issues, and to review employment advancement 
practices.^ 



u B^t known am one thene icronps are Women on Words and ImBeeR In New Jersey ; the 
Emma Wlllard Task Force in Minneapolis; ivnow. Inc.. In Pennsvlvanla : and numerous 
local chapters of the National Orcranixatlon for Women. An excellent source for informa- 
tion reirardinjc these ^oups xnd the frrounds upon which the^r intend to test these issues 
is the Resource Center on Sex Roles in Educntion which hss been establishe>f under the 
ausnices of the National Foundation for the Improvement of Education, in Washington. 
DC. The Resource Center was established to offer technical asslstsnce to state depr.rtrf:cnts 
of education vnd local school districts as they begin to understand snd adinet to recent 
fM»Am\ landmark legislation which bears on the issue of sex . discrimination In public 
Ion. 
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Many of these actiTitieB have been spurred by recent federal legislation, spe- 
cifically, Titte IX of tbe Education Amendments Act of ld72, JGxecutive Order 
#11240, Title VIX of the Civil Klgbts Act of IWi, and the Equal Pay Act, aU of 
which prohibit discrimination on the basis of sex in federally assisted programs. 
Unfortunately, to date no substantial federal effort has been launched to notify 
states and local school systems of the content of this legislation. Guidelines for 
enforcement of Title IX are in the process of being designed by H.E.W.'s Office 
of CivU Rights. Once these guidelines are adopted, legal action against school 
districts in violation of the intent of the legislation becomes an imminent possi- 
bility. Until such guidelines are issued, complaints are processed under the aegis 
of Executive Order #11246 and Title VII of the Civil Bights Act of 1964. both 
of which prohibit Uiscrlmitiatlou in employment on the basis of sex, and the 
Equal Pay Act, which prohibits discrimination in salaries on the basis of sex. 
Once issued, the guidelines will indicate the extent to which federal leverage 
will be applied to reduce sex discrimination in public educational agencies; Evi- 
dence regarding H.E.W.'s record to date, however, does not support an optimistic 
outlook (Knox & Kelly, 1972). 

There are, of course, many actions which local school districts, school boards, 
state educational agencies, and textbook and test publishers can take which need 
not wait for the prod of federal le^slation (see Lyon & Saario, 1973). Much of 
the structure and content of the American school system has evolved rather 
haphazardly over time and without grand design; there is very little that oug^t 
to be sacrosanct about the system. Local administrators and educational policy 
makers need to identic and eradicate all those elements of sex discrl*nination in 
their schools which prohibit and constrain the options of every adult and student 
in the system. Textbook and test Dublishers need to marshall their products in 
the same way. The issue ultimately becomes a matter of conscience and simple 
Justice. 

This article has presented a few examples of the way in which existing ele- 
ments of the school contribute to sex role stereotyping and discriminate against 
both male and female students. Textbooks and other currlcular materials, testing 
and counseling procedures, and mandated cnrriculum and Rports requirements 
sort and classify students in alignment with societys reified notions regarding 
appropriate sex role behaviors. 

We hare not addressed a series of far knottier questions. To what extent are 
children already socialized by the time that they reach the school so that (hang- 
ing school policy will make little or no difference in shaping attitudes? Even if 
it is assumed that sdiools have an impact oh children's attitudes, how can aspects 
of the schooling process which contribute most strongly to sex role stereotyping 
be isolated? And once relevant schooling factors have been identified, what is 
the best way to 8tu(^ their impact upon children? Questions about the ways in 
which teachers react to, reward, and reinforce the behaviors cf male and female 
students have not been addressed in this article. Some researchers argue that 
girls more than boys tend to imitate and respond positively to teacher reinforce- 
ments (see Smith, 1072, for a review). If that is the case, then girls are respond- 
ing to atrOug pressures to be compliant, passive, tractable, and dependent. The 
same researchers suggest that an opposite trend may be operating for boys. Get- 
ting less approval from teachers and needing less from their peers, boys may 
become more self-motivated and more confident. There is a school of thought 
which argues the converse, i.e., that schools reinforce femininity in boys (Sexton, 
1960). Obviously, more empirical research on the impact of teachers' behaviors 
upon sex role development Is needed. 

Littie longituuiBaa researcu has bet^n conducted in the field of sex role develop- 
ment, and its absence has contributed to confusion regarding the relative impact 
of hormones and socialization ^jpon the development of sex role differences. At ■ 
Stanford University. Macoby and Jacklin recently initiated an eight-year study 
of two cohorts of children from birth to the age of first school attendance to 
examine the interaction of hormones and parental socialization practices. This 
study and similar or related research, such as John Money's at Johns Hopkins, 
BuOuId iliumiiiate to some extent the "nature-nurture" argument as it is related 
to the development of sex differences. Parallel and longitudinal studies which 
simultaneously test the multiplicity of theories in the field of sex role develop- 
ment could clarify the significance of some of these models and could move the 
field toward ^ater theoreticnl sophistication (see Emmerich, 1072). 

A new concept has been introduced into the common parlance of the field of 
sex role development by Sandra Bem (1972). Many individuals, according to 
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Bern, do not fall at the extremes in the distiibntlon of such sex-related diarac- 
teristics as aggression, dependence, and sociability. Rather, most people evidence 
behaviors which are truly androgynous, i.e», neither representative of maleness 
nor femaleness. Bern is now attempting to develop instruments which could 
establish the degree to which such traits are present in an individual's behavior. 
Studies like Bern's have begun to question the stereotypic perception of male 
and female behavior which is implicit in many research designs. Too frequently 
variations between the sexes have been reported and magnified while the varia- 
tion whidi exists within each sex category has been overlooked or masked. 

Once research has documented the impact of all school factors upon sex role 
development (Le., guidance counselors, peer group influences, the media used in 
school settings, the Intervention of the home, in addition to those variables 
A!rc:i(!7 discussed), then the task becomes one of developing and testing new 
itehavioral models for school settings. As yet, little is known about how effective 
Androgynous materials and behaviors will be upon future generations of students. 
Most studies simply scratch the surface. Present understanding of the socializa- 
tion and maturation processes whidi lead toward mature sex role identities is 
rather limited. 

The examples of sex discrimination addressed in this article are merely symp- 
tomatic of a far greater and more pervasive phenomenon in our society. All social 
institutions promote stereotypic conceptions of male and female roles ; all socie- 
ties contain their own peculiar sex role mythologies. Some permit far greater 
latitude in the definition of boundaries between male and female roles than 
others. The definition of those boundaries, as Ruth Benedict (1061) so eloquently 
argued, is nothing more than, a cultural artifact Some societies adhere to a bi- 
mod^ distribution of behavioral traits, aptitudes, and emotional expression; 
others acknowledge the necessity of having a community of adults whose charac- 
teristics overlap considerably on a number of dimensions. 

we argue for sudi diversity, and for mere flexible and more tolerant deflnitions 
of sex roles, because the livelihood and health of the American nation depends 
\il>on the talents of all its members, because the absence of restrictive stereotypes 
enhances the liberty and htmian potential of all persons, and because simple fair- 
ness and equity demand it. 
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by the Feminists on 
Children's Literature 



"Our history has been stolen from us* 
Our he rots died in childbirth, from 
pvritonitii. overwork, oppression, from 
boitted'up rage. Our geniuses were 
never miwhi lo read f>r write. We 
iiucst invent a past adequate to our 
ambitions. We nwst create a future 
adequate to our needs" — The Old 
Mole* Cambridge, Massachusetts 



A Feminist Look 
at Children's Books 



iS THE PORTRAYAL of females in 
children's hcckt scxiM.' lhat is. are 
sirts and women assigned only tradl> 
tional female roles and penonalittes? 
And when Ihc female foot falls to fit 
that often too-tight shoe, is the girt or 
woman then seen ns an unfortunate, 
troubled human bclr.g? 

These questions were the basis of a 
group effort to scmtinize some of ihe 
more highly praised children's books. 
In our view, a non-sexist portrayal 
woulU oiter the girl reader a positive 
image of woman's physical, emotion* 
at, and intellectual potential- esc 
that would encourage her to reach 
her own full pcnonhood. free of tra- 
dfttonally imposed limitations. 

In selecting books to examine, ««« 
consulted & number of influential 
lists. These were the Notable Books 
of 1969 (American Library Associa* 
tton), the Child Study Association's 
annual recommendations for that 
same year, and the Newbcry Award 
winners. 

It was a shock to discover almost 
immediately that relatively tew of the 
books on these lists even feature fe> 

would consider positive female char- 
acters. Of all 49 Newbery Award 
winners, books about boys outnum- 
bered books about girls by about 



The Feminists on Children's Media 
are a collective of women who are 
preparing a list of non-sexist children's 
books. The collective includes moth- 
ers, hxy-h school students* librarians* 
and other professionals in writinn, 
publishing^ and education. This article 
was part of a media presentation on 
Sexism in Children's Books presented 
in cooperation with the Aulito/s 
Guild on October IS 



three to one. On that score, the years 
have brought little improvement. The 
ALA list for 1969 guVc us a raiiu of 
over two to one. 

The Child Study Association list for 
the same year proved more difficult 
to analyze. It is very long, divided 
ir.it^ iiiiiumerabie uulegories. and 
many of the booiii cnn't yet be found 
in the libraries. However, we made a 
separate check of several categories. 
Under the heading of "Boys and 
Girls'* we found a male to female 
ratio of two to one. Under "Growing 
Up" the ratio was over three to one. 
And ''Sports," of course, like certain 
ban we could formerly name, was 
100 percent ma}e. The rest o! the 
book list may not follow the pattern 
of this sampling, but suspicion runs . 
high! 

The thoughtful introduction to the 
Child Study Association list makes the 
following statement: The books a 
child reads "should not shield him 
from knowledge of destructive forces 
in the world, but rather help htm <o 
cope with them," We agree, for the 
most part. But why docs the sentence 
read ".shield him** and "help Aim"? 
Sexism is such a destructive force in 
the world, that we feel the implicit 
sexism is this sentence should not be 
overlooked. 

The introduction states also that a 
book's "possible emotional and intel- 
lectual impact on a young reader** 
must be considered. Right on! Not 
even a problem of gender there. The 
CSA continues: "from its inception, it 
has been aware of the mental health 
aspects of reading and asks that 
books for children present basically 
honest concepts of life, positive ethi- 
cal values, and honest interpersonal 
relatiotttiiips." 

We ask no more than that. The 

Reprinted from Sthnut Lihdfj hkrnJ, Jirt'jjry 1971 
CtpynjthtO 1971. Xtma Corporitton 
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CSA has clearly b«eD struggling to 
cficourage greater sensitivity toward 
racism in books for children. If only 
their future book selections could be 
made with an equalJy growing sensi' 
tivity *M the impact of sexism! Many 
of the present selections fail to realize 
the promise of their own introduc- 
tion. The list is guilty of sexism — if 
'only through indifference. 

Of course, a grcatcT sensitivity to 
sexism would greatly curtail the cur> 
rent lists of recommended chtiuren's 
books~-at least for the next few 
years. Y<*t, a scrupulous attitude on 
the part of prestigious organizations 
would surely serve powerfully in rais- 
ing the j^cncral feminist consciousness 
of the childrtn\ hwik wot Id, making 
forever ohsolcic Eve Mt^rriam's re- 
cent and accurate comment that "sex 
prejudice Is the only prejudice now 
considered socially acceptable." Habit 
dies bjnl. 

We'd like to apologise for seeming 
to pick on CSA. It's just that such a 
praiticwotthy introduction deserved 
attention in terms of its implications 
for the female image. Nor were we 
being picky in our examination of 
specific books: check inx the preva> 
lence of so vinilent a disease as sex- 
ism rrqulres the isolatiup of even po- 
teniiai carriers. 

What would we like to see in 
childrcti's books? What were our cri- 
teria? We wanted to sec girl readers 
encouraged to develop physical confi* 
dence and strength without the need 
to fear any corresponding loss of 
**feminirrJty." We would have liked to 
see the elimination of all those tire- 
some references to "toiiiuwys." Why 
can't a girl who prefers baseball to 
ballet simply be a ^ri who prefers 
baseball to ballet? 

Many women have to— or dimply 
prefer to— earn a living. Can't we en- 
courage girls to find satisfaction and 
fulfillment in work, and lay forever 
the suspicion that work outside the 
home for a woman is primarily proof 
of her inability to love a man, or to 
land a sufficiently lucrative one? Wom- 
en do study seriously, work with 
enjoyment — or at least pride in tltetr 
competence — get promoted* and (of 
course) fight sexism at work and in 
their families in order to progress. 
Let's show them as no less "femin- 
ine," despite the assertiveness and 
firm sense of self tequired in this un- 
traditlonal role. 

Margaret Mead has writt'^'^ that 
''man is unsexed by failure, woman by 
success." That's another brutal truth 
we'd like to see changed. And while 
we're about it, let'*, not overlook the 
fact that boys, too. are denigrated 
and cramped by sexism. Our current 



rigid rc!c definitions require that a 
boy be all that a girl should not be: 
unafraid, competent at "male" jobs, 
strong. A weeping boy is a '*sissy." 
Words like "sissy" — and "hero," too — 
should be di5<>ected and exposed for 
tbo inhuman demands they make on 
growing boys. Children's books could 
help. 

We object to a woman's being 
'defined by the man she marries, or 
the children she bears, or the father 
she once obeyed. Let's see women 
who are people in their own right — 
independent of such cuinpen.iulory 
affiliations. And if a woman doesn't 
want children, or even a husband, 
must this be seen as peculiar? Why 
not encourage girls in a search for 
alternate life styles? Give a girl all the 
possible options you give a boy for 
her future life choices, all his freedom 
to inquire and explore and achieve. 
Her options don't , have to be slanted 
toward certain currently socially im- 
posed preferences. 

There are books on Miperwomen. 
Okay. Superwomen do exist. But 
many more book?: are needed on 
women who simply function very well 
and iVfly wherever they choose — or 

aic tuivcu — iuayyiy iacii tthilities. 

We arc bitterly tired uf seeing de- 
pictions of the woman as castrator. 
Even a well*known writer, whose por* 
trayal of gi''« wc frequently admire, 
slipped badly In some recent picture 
books. In one of these, the mother 
reproves her son for spilling the mud 
he is playing with — cv<;n though the 
scene is outdoors! In another, little 
sister (and wc know where she 
learned her lesson) reproves brother 
tor accidentally spilling paint off his 
easel. Little girls are as capable of 
making a casual mess and as freely 
lost in creative play as little boys. A 
picture book that does that beautiful- 
ly is Rain Rain Rivers by Uri ShuJev- 
itz (Farrar, 1969) which we were 
delighted to find on both the ALA 
and CSA lists. (Wc were as pleased to 
find the two previoiuly mentioned 
books ignored by both lists.) 

And when, us must sometimes hap- 
pen if books ponray real life, there is 
an overcontrolling or too-bossy wom- 
an, ahc should iiot be made a fool or 
villain. A little understanding — of her 
problem, her frustration at not being 
allowed to play an equal role in her 
family or her world, and her conse- 
quent misuse of energy to project her 
ideas and ego through the lives of 
othcn — is long overdue. 

Kcw about books showing more di- 
vorced and singte*parent families? 
And, for heaven's sake, every di- 
vorced or widowed mother does not 
.solve her problems through remar- 
riage—or even wish to do so. fFcw 
do, you know! ) Maybe she can 'start 



oh that career she never had— and 
discover a new concept of herself. 
The difficulties and the tonelioess, are 
real, as are the ehild<care problems. 
But let the woman find a new self' 
reliance in fighting her own battles — 
aod joy in winning at least some of 
them. 

There is also the question of Ian- 
guaRc. No more automatic use of 
"he" to mean "child," or "mankind" 
to mean "humankind." If at first the 
allfmatives seem forced — and they 
will — they won't sound that way for 
long. 

Despite our criticism of socially as* 
signed roles, we dun't mean to dimin* 
ish or ignure the mother cr house- 
wife. She is often a strong, wonder- 
fully rich human bcinc. Hor role c;in 
be vital, and sometimes sht* finds snt> 
isfaction in it. But Ilm's not insist on 
that as hrr loic. Men c.iii nhv cope 
skillfully with household tasks — and 
not necessarily look for ^ wom;jn or 
daughter tn takii ihi?m oiT the hwk. 

SEX f ST BOOKS 

The boMks wc ir:nt- itwr. from the 
lists mentioned ctil-cr — fell, or were 
pushed by our menjilcss analysis, into 
several categories. One, plain and 
simple, w.is the Sexist Book, in which 
giris and women are exclusively as- 
signed traditional female roles — 
although the material may, unhappily, 
be fairly true to life. 

We were forcibly stmck by the 
purposeful sexist propoganda between 
the covers of some of the recom- 
mended children's books. 

Young women who have found it 
an uphill struggle to identify with the 
popular female image will recognize 
it as propaganda — and not simply as 
a natural reflection of life. Unfortu- 
nately the girl reader is not yet so 
experienced. Books that outline a tra- 
ditional background role for women, 
praising their domestic accomplish- 
ments, their timidity of soul, their 
gentle appearance and manners, and— 
at the same time — fail to portray ini- 
tiative, enterprise, physical prowess, 
ai>:* genuine intellect deliver a power- 
ful message to children of both sexes. 
Such books are a social poison. 

Take, for a horrible example, the 
attitude exemplified in the following 
line: "Accept the fact that this is a 
man's worid and team how to play the 
game gracefully." Those words fell 
front the tips of a sympathetic male 
character in Irene Hunt's 1967 New- 
bery winner Up a koad Siowiy {jroi- 
lett, 1966). Or take this juicy bit 
from the 1957 winner Miracles on 
Maple Hill by Virginia Sorenson 
(Harcourt, 19561. 

For the niittionth time $he was glad 
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sbe wtsn't a boy. li was all right for 
girls 10 b« scared or silly or even ask 
dumb questions. Everybody just Inured 
and thought it was funny. But if any* 
body caught Joe asking a dumb ques- 
lioa or even thought he was the littlest 
bit scared, he went red and purple and 
vAxxte. Daddy was even something like 
that* old as he was. 

Does that passage describe real 
life? Indeed it does! But a good book 
for children should comment and 
leave the child feeling something is 
wrong here. This one docs not. In 
fact, we voted it our supreme exam- 
ple of the most thoroughly relentless 
type of sexism found In children's lit- 
erature. The girl, Marly, never over- 
comes her hero worship of brclher 
Joe or her comparative inferiority. 
And It certainly would have been rele- 
vant to explore the toU that maintain- 
ing hero status takes on Joe's charac- 
ter. 

Such perfect examples, of course, 
are not the rule. But there was a 
surplus of books whose thesis might 
seem less obvious, but whose refrain 
was predictably the same. A little girl 
In (he 1955 Newbeiy winner The 
Wheel on the School (Harper, 1954) 
asks her boy playmate: "Can I go, 
loo?" And the response is "No! Girls 
are no good at jumping. It's a boy's 
game." Meindert DeJong leaves it at 
that — and another csger little girl 
reader is squelched. 

Those fictional girls who join the 
prestigious ranks of male adventurers 
often do so at the expense of other 
members of their sex« And small won- 
der, the tomboy4umed-token-female 
is simply the other side of the coin. 



The message is clear; if a girl wishes 
to join the boys in their pranks and 
hc!!-raising, or to use her imagination 
and personality in leading them, she 
renounces all claim to supposedly 
feminine characteristics — tears and 
fears and pink hair ribbons. The line 
between traditionally assigned sex 
rotes is drawn sharp and clear. The 
girl who crosses that line is forced to 
desert her sex rather than allowed to 
act as a spokeswoman for a broader 
definition. 

Take Lulu's Back in Town (Funk & 
Wagnall, 1968), The proof provided 
by author Laura Dean to show Lulu's 
final acceptance by the boys is the 
clubhouse sign: "FOR BOYS ONLY. 
No Girls Allowed. (Except Lulu )" 
This is seen by the author, who unfor- 
tunately happens to be a woman, as a 
satisfactory ending. But our commit- 
tee was not so pleased. (Except to 
find that neither ALA nor CSA had 
listed it.) 

COP-OUTS 

The Cop-Out Book is often the 
most insidious. At its worst, it prom- 
ises much and delivers nothing. But 
the better ones are the most infuria- 
ting, for often they are only a step 
away from being the exact kind of 
literature we'd like to see for girls and 
boys about girls. The actual coiM)ut 
may be only a crucial line, a para- 
graph, the last chapter. But somewhere 
a sexist compromise is made, i>OjTiC- 
where the book adjusts to the stereo- 
typed role of woman, often for the 
sake of social pressure and conformi- 
ty. The compromise brings with it a 
change, and this change is not only 



disturbing, but often distorts the logi' 
cai development of the character her* 
self. Suddenly her development is re* 
directed— or, rather, stunted. 

The many Cop-Out Books we 
found are probably a fair reflection 
of the social uncertainties and inner 



conflicts of 



and 



reviewers in our sexist society. 

Caddie Woodlawn ty Carol' R. 
Brink (Macmillan, 1935) is a New- 
bery winner. Not a recent one, but 
still extremely popular. Caddie Is a 
young pioneer girl, allowed to run 
free with her brothers. She is happy 
and strong in her so-called tomboy 
mie. Though her another pressures 
her to become more of a "lady," the 
reader feels serenely certain that Cad* 
die wili remain her own person. Alad, 
as the book draws to a close, Caddie's 
father pleads: "It's a strange thing, 
but soradiow we expect more of girls 
than of boys. It is the sisters and 
wives and moth&rs, you know, Cad* 
die, who keep the world sweet and 
beautiful. . . ." Thus subdued, she 
joins the insipidly depicted girls at the 
weaving loom. True, the boys do ask 
her to teach them how to weave. Ap- 
parently they may choose to joto 
women at their work, but no longer 
may Caddie choose to run free in the 
woods. And we are left feeling 
cheated. Why should it be the right 
choice for her obediently to join the 
"sweet and beautiful" women of the 
worid on their pedestals? Why 
shouldn't she continue to struggle for 
a life in which she might fulfill some 
inner potential? 

The linking of a girl's growing up 
to the abandoning of her "tomboy" 
ways is a depressingiy frequent theme 





Boys invent things. 



G iHs use what tMys ihwnL 



From Whittity Darrow, )r,\t "Vm Gtad I'm a Boy! I'm Glud fm a Girlr (Windmill Books/Simon and ScAi»fer, 1970) 
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in these hooki. As a stage in growing 
up. tomboy behavior appears to be 
acceptable. But the girl must in the 
end confo/m to more socially ap* 
proved behjvior. lo a widely used hi- 
bliog/jphy compiled by Clara Kirch- 
ner in 1966 entitled Behavior Patterns 
in Children's Books there is an entire 
section called "From Tomboy to 
Young Woman." Here are two ran- 
dom descriptions: 

A Cirl Cun Dream by B««y Cavannt 
(Wesunlmter, 1948): Loreiu Larkin. 
tops in athletics but poor in social 
(races and jealous of a classmate who 
shines »ctally. finda out that being "just 
a gid" C4n be fun. 

Billie by Esphyr Slobodluna (Lolhrop. 
1959): Billie, who wore faded jeans 
and played boys' games because she 
dkJn't like being a girl, came to think 
differently after she took ballet levtons 
to limber up a sprained ankle. 

These books fit into the following 
categories: womanliness. Gfowhiw 
Up, and Popularity. 

Young readers of such grievotis 
cop-outs are forced to believe that the 
spunlc« jijdiyiduality, aod physicaJ ca* 
pability so refreshingly portrayed in 
tomboy heroines must be surrendered 
when girls grow up-~in order to fit 
the passive, supposedly more mature 
image of a young woman. But where 
is that earlier energy to be spent? It 
depression in the. adult woman per- 
haps linked to the painful suppression 
of so many sparks of life? 

In a way we could call the Cop- 
Out Book the "co-op** book, for il 
pennits the tomboy reader to believe 
she can pass oooifortably over into 



that other world at a safely future 
date. Real life is rarely like that. 

A new book recommended on both 
the ALA and the CSA lists is Con- 
5utntx Gieena A Girt Ctdied At (Vik- 
ing. 1969). The main character 
comes across as a nonconformist who 
truly enjoys her individuality, and 
throughout most of the book she 
eschews traditional female worries — 
how she looks, hooking boyfriends, 
etc. Wonderful. But the ending is a 
neat little all-American package. AI 
gets thin, gets pretty, and now she 
will be popular. All these sudden 
switches hit the reader in the last few 
pages. Her pigtails make room fnr « 
feminine hairdo. Her closest friend 
explains: "Her mother took her to 
the place she gets her hair done and 
had the man wash and set Al's liair, 
and now she wears it long with a 
ribbon around it. It is very becoming, 
my mother saVs. She is right. But I 
miss Als pigtails. I wanted her lo 
wear it this way but now that she 
does Vm kind of sorry. She looks old- 

Again, we are led to believe that 
another character in our long line of 
individual heroines will conform to 
the role society has rigidly defined for 
her. We find it hard to buy the sud- 
den change in AI. And we also miss 
the pigtails. 

Sometimes it is the focus of a book 
that makes it a cop-out When we 
read the 1959 Newbery winner, Eliz- 
abeth Speare's The Witch of Black- 
bird Pond (Houghton Mifilin, 19S8), 
we praised Kit's independent spirit, 
her rejection of bigoted values, and 
her truly striking courage at a time 
when women were burned for witch- 
craft. From a feminist standpoint, the 



book is marred only by the plot's 
revolving around the standard ques- 
tion: "Whom shall Kit marry?' In 
too many books we find the male 
character worrying about what shall 
he be — while the female character 
worries about who shall he be. 

Only a few hairs are out of place in 
Next Door to Xanadu by Doris Orgel 
(Harper, 1969), also listed by ALA 
and CSA. The main character faces 
the too-often very real hatred of pre- 
tcca bbyi toward girls. Shf meetn it 
with strength, earning respect. The 
only boy -crazy girl in the book is 
deemphasized. But one scene allows 
our society's pervasive sc.xism to come 
shining through. 

At a going^away party for one of 
the girls, a woman parades as a for- 
lune tcller. "She took out a bowl, put 
it on the table, filled it with all sotts 
of strange little things. Then she said 
*Who among you di^m to delve Into 
the secrets the future holds in 
store?' " Here w.'cre the fortunes of 
the girls: The giri who pulled out two 
safety pins would be "the mother of a 
fine pair of twins." Chalk meani an- 
other would be a teacher. The on'i 
who picked a little sack of soil would 
be "a farmer's wife." One pulled a 
penny: she would be* very rich. One 
picked a little plastic boy doll and she 
would meet a "fine young man." 
"Great happiness" was in store for 
the one who got a bluebird's feather. 
When one of the girls pulled out a 
jack, the fortune teller chanted : 
"Butcher, baker, candlestick>maker; 
tailor, sailor, teacher, preacher doc> 
tor, lawyer, carpenter, smith— >shc 
would h^"? Kept it up, but Helen 
guessed it. Betsy would marry a jack- 
of-all-trades." 

Not be a jack'0f-all>tradcs, but 
marry one. Not be a farmer, but be a 
farmer's wife. The only vocation pre- 
dicted was that of teacher. Unfortu- 
nately, fortune-tellers will be like 
that, until we have feminist fortune- 
tellers. That would certainly bring 
brighter futures. 

' At the rizh cf csrpb:^, v.'e f*l* ihst 
such a fine book as A Wrlnkte in 
Time by Madeline L'Engle (Farrar. 
1962). the 1963 Nowbety winner, 
had a hint of Acceptance of woman's 
sccond-class status. This is almost 
the only science fiction book in which 
a giri is the main character. We even 
find a mother who is a scientist, per- 
haps one of the only scientist moms in 
juvenile fiction. But why did father 
have to be a super scientist, stopping 
mom by a degree or two? 

POSITIVE IMAGES 

Happily, if not of course, there are 
some books for children which show 
female characters In fiexibfet diverse 
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roles. They allow for character de- 
velopment beyond the stereotype, and 
do not disappoint us in the end. 

At first wc tried calling these 
"Non-Sexist.'' But wc found many 
hooks were not precisely either Sex- 
tist or CopOut, though somehow 
they did not quite fit our exacting 
feminist standards, usually because 
they did not deal with the questions 
they posed in a sufflciontly clear, real* 
and affirmative way. The rare book 
that did succeed, evea in this, is our 
Positive-Imagc Book. 

Certainly, these categories overlap 
a bit. A Wrinkle in Time really be- 
longs among the Posit ivc-Imagc 
Books. We just couldn't resist putting 
dovirT, papa's degrees. Unfajr, we ad- 
mil, because of the especially fine, 
honest relationship between Calvia 
(the boy who is a friend, as apposed 
to Boy Friend) and the girl protagon- 
ist. They respect each other's heads, 
and his ego does not stand in the way 
of her saving the day with an act of 
courage that rescues her little brother 
from it. We also applauded the image 
of the mother as a brilJiant scientist 
who instills pride in her children. 

Another Newbery we salute is the 
!?6! ♦.vianer. Island of the Blue Dot- 
phins by Scott O'Dell (Houghton 
MifHin, 1960), one of the rare books 
showing a giri with strong physical 
skills. She kills wild dogs, constructs 
^irspons. kills a giant tentacJed sea 
fish, and hauls a six-man canoe by 
herself. The Indian girt protagonist, 
Karana, spends 18 years alone on a 
bleak and lonely bland. And there we 
are indeed tempted to ask why such a 
marvelous heroine can only be en- 
countered alone on an island — and 
never in the midst of society? 

While on the subject of positive 
images, there is a new book we hope 
will appear on the 1970 recommend- 
ed lists. Rutus Gideon Grant by Leigh 
Dean (Scribners, 1970) is about a 
boy, but we were taken by the follow- 
ing lefercnce to a woman: 'There 
inside this magazine was this lady, 
ctimhing (»tant trees and playing with 
wild chimpanzees. ..." And Rufus 
asks: "Can a boy be a zoologist?** 

If we had time we would also like 
to discuss such essentially positive- 
image books as Strawberry Girl by 
Lois Lenski (Lippincolt, 1945), From 
the Mlxed-Up Files of Mrs. Basil E. 
FrartkweUer by E. L. Konigsburg 
(Atheneum, 1967), Vera and Bill 
Cleaver's Where the Ultes Bloom 
(Lippincott, 1969), and Pippi Long- 
stocking by Astrid Lindgren (reissued 
in paper by Viking, 1969). Padding 
our Positive-Image list a bit wc might 
add commendable classics like Lewis 
Carroll's Alice in Wonderland (first 
published in 186S), 4nne of Green 
Gables by Lucy M. Montgomer* 



(Grosset & Ounlap, 1908), and 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (Macmillan, 
1903). Of course there are some posi- 
tive books that escaped our notice, 
just as some of the negative ones may 
have slipped by, but we wanted to 
cover a fourth and extra category 
that seems to overlap all the others, 

ESPECIALLY FOR GiRLS 

This category appears on a number 
of publishen' lists and on lists of rec- 
ommended books. It's called "espe« 
cially for girls." Ihe reason advanced 
by librarians and publishen for hav- 
ing such a category at aM is that while 
girls are perfectly happy to read 
"boys* '* books, no self-respecting boy 
will read books about girls. 

In our male-dominated society, un- 
fortunately, this is probably true. But 
listing a separate group oC books for 
l^ris provides boys with a list of 
books not to read, further polarizing 
the sexes. 

There seems only one possible jus- 
tification for a separate category of 
books for giris: to spot and recom- 
mend those books which, according to 
our highest, most stringent feminist 
standards are not sexist. Pursuing this 
logic, when children's literature no 
longer supports sexism, there will no 
longer be any reason to list books 
''especially for giris.** 

The current lists of girls' books 
promoted by publishen, show a pre- 
ponderance of stories aboiK love, da- 
ting, and romance. And there are the 
companion books about young girls 
with problems like shyness, over- 
weight, glasses, acne, and so on, that 
are supposed to interfere with ro- 
mance. Ceriainly, problems facing 
young girls should be dealt with in 
the books they read, but we resent 
the implication forced on young girls 
that romance is the only fulfilling fu- 
ture for them. Boys, too, are involved 
in romance, but their books are about 
other things. 

The lists for girls also include career 
books about nurses, secretaries, bal- 
let dancers, stewardesses. Why not 
more female docton? Bosses? Pilots? 



Alice (lop) bravely meets her unex' 
pected adventures in Lewis Carroll's 
** A lice's Adventures in Wonderland:* 
(Macmillan). The Miller girls (center) 
don't let being female stand in the way 
of tlieir adventures: they even have a 
stepmother who works ('*The Motor- 
inn Millers" by Albert Wilson Con- 
stant, Crowell, 1969). *'Phoebe*s Re- 
volt" (Farrar, 1968) is quashed by 
social pressures, tliough she no longer 
has to wear pink and ruffles (bottom) 
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"Mommies punching tickets on trains** one of Bent Montresor's ilhist rations for ''Mommies at Work'* (Knopf, <E) 1961 
hy Merriam ami Montresor),.Written by Eve Meniamt it is one of the few children's books portraying working mothers 



Aquanauis? Present books sim- 
ply reinforce the sex ro!es imposed 
by society — and even then virtually 
all the careers end in % cop-out. \yhen 
the girl marries ^e gives up the 
career. But must marriage aod career 
be mutually exclusive? These books 
are justified by their publisben in 
terms of the market — they are meant 
to sell rather than to edify. We hap- 
pen to believe that career books that 
edify v>\H also sell, aad far more last- 
ingly, as womea gain stnig^e for 
their freedom. 

But what about those lists of cur- 
rently recommended books that art 
intended to edify? fn 1969, for exam- 
ple« the Child Study Association listed 
eight books ''Especially for Girls.** Of 
all of these, we were disheartened to 
find that only one was free — or al- 
most free — of sexism. TWo more 
were CopOut books. The rest were 
middling to very bad. 

Let's start with the best. The Moto- 
ring Millers by AtbetU Wilsoa Coo- 
stsnt (Crowell. 1969) not only shows 
delightful girls and women behaving 
responsibly and delightfully— and 
doing many things the men do, but 
the question of sex rolea is specifically 
aired. In the story, the winner of an 
autf ice turns out to be a young 
girt. When (he wifo of a college pres- 
ident says to her: *T want you to 
know that I am highly in favor of 
your driving in this race. Women 
should advance their cause in every 
field.** the winner replies* "I didn't 
think about that. I just love to drive. 
Taught myself on our one<cylinder 



Trumbull when I was ten.** We wel- 
come both reacticms. 

Two more books on this list, A 
Girl Called Al and Next Door to 
Xanadut have already been described 
above as CopK}uts, though we did 
consider them both almost commend- 
able. To those three acceptable 
books, we would also add fulie*s De- 
cision by Rose A. Levant (Washburn, 
1969) except that we were disturbed 
by what seemed a paternalistic white 
attitude especially inappropriate in a 
book about a black girl. 

But, after these titles, the CSA 
^ris* list deteriorates into sexism. It is 
shocking to find "recommended for 
^ris** a book like The Two Sisters by 
Honor Arundel (Meredith, 1969). 
which not only reinforces the stereo* 
type of girls as romantic, clothes- 
crazy» and- spendthrift, but whose 
moral says that, when all is said and 
done, love is a woman's proper voca* 
tion and her future ought to be subor- 
dinated to her husband's. The young 
heroine in The Two Sisters has just 
told her father that she may abandon 
her univenity schdarship to follow 
her husband who has gone off to find 
a better job in another city. Her fa- 
ther says gently: "Oeoff's quite right 
to be ambitious and you*re right not 
to stand in his way. A man who 
doesn*t get a chance to fulfill his «m- 
4}itjon makes a terrible husband." It 
doMh't^occur to either that a wamMn 
wbo saumfies her potential can also 
end up inaking a terrible wife. 
. John Rowe Townseod*s Helts Edge 
. (Lotbrop, 1969) Is just as bad. The 



motherless teenage heroine cooks «11 
the meals and does the housework for 
her teadier-father. whose domestic 
ineptitude is paraded as one of hit 
endearing qualities. A pair of sisten 
in the book are set up with mutually 
exclusive stereotyped female traits— 
and then shot down for them. One if 
described as a ''half-wit'* for being 
concerned with looks and clothes; the 
other sister, a bookworm, is denigrat- 
ed for not coring about her looks or 
clothes. Damned if you do and 
damned if you don't 

In another CSA recommendation, 
the boys in the family ait considered 
more important than the gtrls, even 
though the book is supposedly for 
girls. (Well, it happens in re^ life 
too!) The name cf that prize is One 
to Grow On hy Jean Little (Little, 
Brown, 1969). 

In A Crown for a Queen by Unula 
Moray Williams (Meredith, 1969), 
the plot revolves around — get ready — 
a beauty contest vnth the boys as 
judges! The most raemorsble (and 
most otfenuve) line occurs when the 
heroine, Jenny, finally gets the beauty 
crown. As we might predict, she 
"never felt happier In her life." This is 
scarcely the positive ferrule image 
we'd be looking for. even if we could 
all be beauty queens. 

As our consciousness of 'Voman'a 
■place" changes,- our rec<mimendatknis 
of books for giria must change. As 
must books themselves. Eventually, 
wt will have no more need for toy 
list recommended "Especially for 
Olris." 
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CHANGING PATTERNS IN WOMEN'S LIVES 



A contemporary criticism of guidance services has b«cn 
the failure of the coun5ch)r to lesptind tu the infurnutiunal 
needs of female clients. Women, individually and cullec< 
tivciy, have pointed the finger of failure at schools, colleges 
and reUted counseling agencies for continuing to view the 
woman as a second class member of the labor force- 
Textbooks and career materials have often presented a 
slanted picture of career opportunities and their potential 
consideration by women. The work roles which have been 
identified tend to reflect only the traditional careers - 
nurse, teacher, stewardess, secretary. Counselors, teachers 
and program advisors have been accused of perpetuating 
these sterotypcs in their personal dealings with female 
students. 

All would agree that in order to work with a client, the 
counselor must possess certain knowledge about the indi* 
vidual. The question which arises is how well the counselor 
understands the changing patterns in women's lives. Are we 
aware of the changes which have taken place during recent 
years? Consider this information which has been generated 
by the Women's Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

TODAY THE LIFE EXPECTANCY OF A BABY GIRL IS 
74 YEARS. IN 1920 IT WAS SS YEARS. 



TODAY THERE ARE 80 GIRLS GRADUATING FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR EVERY 100 GIRLS 17 YEARS 
OLD IN THE POPULATION. IN 1920 THERE WBRE 
20. 



TODAY THERE ARE 18 WOMEN GRADUATING FROM 
COLLEGE FOR EVERY 100 WOMEN 21 YEARS OLD 
IN THE POPULATION. IN 1920 THERE WERE 2. 



TODAY 43 PERCENT OF ALL WOMEN ARE (N THE 
LABOR FORCE. IN 1920 ONLY 23 PERCENT WERE 
WORKERS. 



TODAY THE AVERAGE WOMAN WORKER IS MAR- 
RIED AND 39 YEARS OLD. IN 1920 SHE WAS 
SINGLE AND 28. 

Most women today work for everal years after they 
complete their schooling, then devote themselves to 
marriage and motherhood before returning to the labor 
force. About half of today's women marry by age 21 
and have their last cluld at about age 30. After her youngest 
child has entered school, a mother may have 30 or 35 more 
years of active life before her. Hius, a woman is almost as 
likely to be working at age 45 to 54 as at age 20 to 24. 

With the time for domestic chores shortened by tech- 
nological advances, women are freer to choose how they 
will make their contribution to the family and the 
community. Moreover, opportunities for paid employment 
and challenging volunteer service are increasing. As a result, 
31.5 million women are in the tabor force (by 1980 there 
probably will be about 37 million), while other millions are 
devoting their talents and energy to solving some of tody's 
social problems through voluntary efTorts. 

In view of these facts, plans must be made early for a 
potentially long career outside the home. The assistance of 
counselors, teachers, and parents in helping girls choose 
courses which will develop their abilities and skills to the 
utmost is essential. 

Women and girls themselves must be made more aware 
of the probable intermittent pattern of their working lives 
so that they can plan intelligently to fuinil their various 
roles as homemakers, citizens and workers. 
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AROUND THE WORLD OF WORK 



The National Caftci Infocmaiion Cciucc hat tdcnttM a nrtety o( cai«cf clMautt «fcldi tffpmtai tbomandi uT 
(CcupaNonal opporiunlliet. Each tatue nf INFORM wiO Hat. by cliMlCf, ilia mufoca of cwrcnl can<f naicftala. Uakia 
ochefwlae Uatcd, lingk copiea of iht malcrtab are ptuvtdcd on a OMnpUmctitary b«b to coiMurlon m4 ttiidcau. 



ACCOUNTING **We Ate Invulved** AnMiican ImtiluUor 
Cetlifled Public Accounianit, 666 FifUi Avenue. New 
York. N.Y. 10019. 

AEROSPACE A AVIATION - t'arcen in Acrmpace** 
American liittiiule of Aeronautics and Aiironauila, 
I2<H) Avenue ofthe Amerkai. New Yuri. N. Y. 10019. 

AGRIBUSINESS. F0Rt5TRY A NATURAL RE> 
SOUKCtlS **Your Caieei A Place in the Farm and 
Induttiul Ei^nipnien: Industry** h'Aim and Industrial 
Equipment Institute. 410 N. Midiipn Avenue. Chicafo. 
IIUni<is606M. 

\RCHITECTliRE -Landscape Architecture - A Pn»(ei- 
stuna! Career in Und Planning** American Sitciely or 
Landscape Architecu. 1 75U UM Headow Road. McLean. 
VirginU 22101. 

AUTOMOTIVH - "Where The Action Is** Educational 
Affairs Department. Ford Motor Company, The Amch* 
can Riwd. Dearborn. Michipn 481 21 . 

BANKING. FINANCE St INVESTMENT **Banking An 
Opportunity For You** The American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 1 1 20 Connecticut Avenue. N.W.. Washington. D. C. 
200^16. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA - "Joha With a Future 
for Pei<plc Who Care** CAP Telephone Employment 
Office. 7|Q - I3lh Street. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

COMPUTER & DATA PROCESSING ~ **Your Career in 
Data Processing** Data Processing Management AssiKia 
lion. 505 Buve Highway. Park Ridge. Hbnois 60068. 

CONSTRUCTION - **Hands to Build America** National 
Association of Home BuUders. 162S L Street. N.W., 
Washington. D C 20036. 

CORRECTION. UW A SECURITY ~ '*l972-73 Directory 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal tiatiSe Education** 
International Association of Chiefs of PbHce. FJeven 
Fintfkid Roid. Gaithenburg. Maryland 20760. 



ENGINEERING '*Ncw Caicen la Fjig|MVfii« Tech- 
nology** knglneetB* Council loc Profcaloaal De«ilo^ 
ment. 34S East 47th Street. New Yock. N. Y. 10017. 

ENVIRONMENT *Tareers in WUdUre Comei^tkia and 
Management** Witdhfe Manaftmeut Institute. 79* Wire 
Buddmg. Washington. D.C. 20003. 

FINE ARTS **Y«Hir Career In Art** PhAadrlnhia CuBege 
of Art. Bfoad and Pine Streets. Phiadelpi Frnat)1> 
vanU 19102. 

FOOD SbRVlCE A PROCESSINCi - **T1ie Science and 
Technolttgy of Food" Institute of Food Techmiluglkls. 
1 76 West Adams Sireei. Chicago. nHmih 6060J. 

HEALTH - **Find A Career That CounU In Hospital 
Financial Management** lloipiial Financial Managnnenl 
AsMKiaiion. 840 N. Uke Sh<«e. Chkagu. Ohnoh 6061 1 

HOSPITALITY A RECREATION - "Where The Acllno 
b** NatHmal Recreation and Hik Awicution. I TOO 
PennsylvanU Avenue. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20006 

INFORMATION SCIENCES - **Thc World ff The Special 
Lihrjfian Is a World <«f Infurmation** Special Uhrarict 
Assucutkm. 235 Park Avenue. South. New York. N. Y. 

10003. 

MEDICINE - **Leara Medical Tramcriplion and Train 
Yourself for a Rewarding Career** American Medical 
Record Association. 875 North Michipn Avenue. 
Chlcaco.ll|inob606ll 

PERSONAL SERVICERS - *t:an You Deal With IhcK 
ProbkmsT* American Occupational Thcnpy Aiaocta- 
lion. 251 Park Avenue South. New York. N. Y. 1 0010. 

SCIENCE - **PhyM Aa A Career** American Insthutt of 
Physics. 335 East 45lh Street, New York. N. Y. 10017. 

SOCIAL WORK - **A Career In Sodal Work - Toi«h« 
Exdting. Rewarding** Natkmal AsKKlation <ir Soad 
Worken. 2 Piuk Avtnue. New York. N. Y. 10016. 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 



HIGHER EDUCATION IN CANADA 

Jhv iJcnlilK-atum of a cotlc^v is not ItinltcJ to itistttu- 
lions ill Ihtf UiiilcJ Suic^i. SUnc JiiJ tnoic. Aiticricun 
sluJtfitts arc going ahmuJ or to our tiuMhciit neiglt- 
bor . . . CJttuJj to iludy. Hits tuililiou ha> u-sutlcJ in a 5% 
Aniencun stuJenlpopululionin the Cunjiltait uinvcrMiy unJ 
the pTo&pcoK of uJJiiioiial siuJctils appoais very hkety in 
11)6 lutuic. Uv»w can the couumUm help? NUny of the 
answcts are coiilaineU in "The (Uiide to CaiuJiun Uni* 
veisilies". a <oinpiehcnsive Jiiccluiy of infiMiiuliun le- 
grilling piogiarns. ciiiulhiicnt. si/e of ctwutn unity, cost, 
admissions pitWcJuics. etc. Cost. S2.^S. Availahte t'rom: 
Simon & Schustei of Canada. Ltd.. Kichnioiul Ifdi Ontario. 
Canada. 



MINORITY CAREER GUIDE SERIES 

The Nation j) Center tiir hitorniation on Careers in 
Hduc^tiion has pubhshcd ihtec hiochurcs dcvcKipcd spc- 
citlcally to cneourage nKMnbers i»l minorities to Consider 
teaching and other careers in education. "To Teach or Not 
To Teach** has hcen created t»»i young people fiom the 
Black coi«n\miity. Foi the young Snanishspcaking 
audience, the Center has devchiped "Teaching; Una Forma 
de Ayudar" f«)r Puerto Ricans and "Teaching: Una Furnia 
nxlra*ordiiiaria'* lor Chicani»s. Order these Irec materials 
Iby title) from; NCICK. I(i07 New Hampshire Avenue. 
N- W.. Washington. D. C. 2{ W. 



FROM THE CORPORATIONS 

Tech Grads and DuPQnt 

The rote «t the technician or technical assistant is 
depicted in "Opportunities At DuPont for Technical 
Institute Graduates'*, including the Relationship of this 
worker to the supervising engineer. Opp»)rt unities with 
DuPont are varied and the reader examines a number of 
worker proHles as he learns of the career structure of 
this large and diversitied company. Free. Order from: 
Employee Relations Department. H. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company. Wilmington. DE I W)8. 

Prudentiars Adviee to the College-Bound 

''Facing Facts About Preparing for Your Future" Is a 
comprehensive guide for students and parents con* 
side ring the post>sccondary education picture. Included 
is a thorougli del i nit ion of the various types of colleges 
and universities and some realistic facts about success 
and failure. Free copies arc available from: Prudential 
Insurance Company. Box #36, Newark N.J. 17101. 



HEALTH MAP NATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER 

llie National Health Medical and Allied Professions 
(Hogiani Jevctops. numtahis and distiihutes literature 
vuncerning the encnuragemeni of minority students to 
consider medi«.-al and health careers. Counselors receive 
posters and poNtago paid. post cards which may he used by 
\tu dents to order specific career infurniation. In response, 
Health-MAP provides occupational briefs and a list of 
institutions providing training. Services are free. Write to: 
Health-MAP. Lincohi University. Pennsylvania 19352. 

REFERENCE SERIES FOR 
TECHNICIANS AND SPECIALISTS 

The J. C. I'ciguson Publishing Company, best known for 
the Encyclopedia of Careers, also pioduces a reference 
series for high schintt and two-year college students. Career 
OpfHtrhmitiex J\>r Technicians and Speeialists is a five 
volume series in which nationally known educational and 
industrial leaders served as consultarits, writers and re> 
viewers. 

Through a S|wcial arrangement with the Ferguson 
Company, APCA inembeis may purchase the following 
titles at discount prices: Engineering Technicians; Agri* 
cultural. Foiestry. and Occanographic Technicians; Market* 
•'^S. Business, and Office Specialists; Health Technicians; 
Community Service and Related Specialists. 

Rates to APCA members: S7.4S per volume or $35.85 
per set. Retail piices arc SI 1.45 per volume and $59.75 pet 
Order from; Publication Saies. APCA, 1607 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20009. 

THE COUNSELOR AND THE VETERAN 

Counselors who work with veterans may find the 
newsletter. Veterans Education^ extremely informative. The 
iicwslctlcr includes information about educational benefits 
pri>vided the veteran and a variety of news items which will 
help the counselor in responding to the informational needs 
of veterans. 

The free newsletter is published quarterly by the 
Dcpailmenl of Veterans Benefits, Veterans Administration, 
810 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 20420. 

THE PARAPROFESSIONAL, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

The demand for par a professionals In law, medicine, 
architecture, education, and other fields has jumped 
dramatically in recent years and all evidence indicates that 
this career level will have to be considered by more and 
more young decisionmakers. *Taraprofcssions: Careers for 
liie Future and the Present", presents an overview of these 
new career areas whose boundaries and opportunities 
should continue to grow in the years to come. Price; $4.79. 
Order from: Julian Messner, \ West 39th Street. New York, 
NY 10018. 
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INCREASE YOUR USE OF 
COMMUNITY CAREER 
CONSULTANTS 

FRANCIS E, BURTNETT 

Have you ever given much thought to the huge reservoir 
of career resources which exists in your community? 
Except for the annus! 'Taieer Day," this inexhaustible 
resource bank goes viituaily untapped by guidance workers. 
Available as career consultants are men and women, 
representing local industries, businesses, organizations, pro> 
Cessions, educational programs and tebtcd counseling and 
personnel services, who have volunteered their services to 
students, counselors and teachers in an attempt to foster 
career exploration. 

Who Afe Cifcer Consultants? 

in each community in the nation there are eager 
individuals who arc willing to asast the counselor as career 
consultants. Career consultants are men and women repre- 
senting the variety of cKCUpations which are performed in 
your community. They come from all occupational areas 
and tepresent differing levels of entrance preparation. 
Information provided by these consultants can help the 
decision maker to look at each of the occupational roles 
through the eyes of the praciiiiuiier. These experiences may 
serve as expluialmy, informational or motivational func- 
tions in the career planning process. 

What Careen Should be Represented? 

Begin by developing a career lattice for a number of 
clusters (e.g., communtcatbn, environment, industry). List 
the various workers employed in each cluster and note the 
various education levels required for entry into the Held. 
Contact parents, community groups and the business- 
industrial sector in order to identify specific individuals to 
participate in the program. Encourage workers doing similar 
work in different settings to participate in a group effort 
aimed at describing the variety of employment oppor- 
tunities. Wherever possible, the counselor should identify 
young workers who are representative of the entry level 
positions in each occupation. 



Mr. Burtnett is the director of The National Career 
Information Center, Washington. D.C. 



What infocmation should career consult"!!'* present? 

The career consultant can provide accurate, current, and 
relevant information regarding all aspects of his occupation. 
The presentation should include the following elements: 
Emphasize the interdependence of occupations with- 
in the career cluster. The consultant or counselor may 
present a horizontal and vertical lattice of jobs at 
different levels of responsibility and with different 
education prerequisites. The consultant can then locate 
his own specialty and talk about how his career relates 
to others. 

Discuss the typical situations or problems with which 
their occupation deals, the tools or knowledge one uses 
to deal with the problems, etc. 

Role-play some typical situations they encounter in 
their work, 

DeHne (he characteristics of the populations they 
serve and the individuals with whom they work. 

Describe the effect, if any, which change and automa- 
tion have had on their work. 

Outline the different routes occupation ally and/or 
educationally one might take to get into the particular 
career, including licensing, certification, and other 
special requirements. 

Relate how one advances and moves to other occupa* 
tions within the particular career cluster. 

Indicate what fhey wish they had known about the 
occupation before entering it and what they might have 
done differently. 

Encourage the consultant to describe the greatest 
personal satisfaction and the mostserioUslrustrationsin 
(he work. 

Discuss the immediate employment situation for tl)e 
occupations in the career field and project trends which 
may have bearing on future entry. 

Avoid emphasis on occupational conditions such as 
salary, fringe benefits, etc. as these can be more 
appropriately discussed during a personal interview or 
meeting. 

Allow time for relevant questions by student paitlci* 
pants. 

What type of format should be followed in tbe utilization 
of career consultants? 

Small group sessions involving the career consultantCs), 
ten to twelve students and the counselor or teacher are 
most desirable. This type of arrangement lucieases the 
chances for an informal presentation of information by the 
consultant and maximum involvement of the student 
"information consumers.'* It will decrease the possibilities 
of a lecture or speech type of presentation ^ften associated 
with typical career day or career conference activities. The 
counselor's role is nondirective except to serve as a 
motivational agent to inspire greater student participation. 
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Full utilization of these valuable human resources means 
mure than a once>a*year pru^ani which uffers students 
only a token oppoilunity to relate to representatives in the 
career cluster. An ongoing cirecr consultant program with 
bi-weekiy or monthly programs will result in the I'ollowing 
benefits: (I) students would be exposed to more workers. 
(2) repeal programs would permit smaller groups and more 
meaningful dialogue between student and consultant, (3) 
externut piessures (peer an^ parental) lu confer with certain 
consultants would be diminished it' a briKid ort'eriiig of 
workers representing the entire career cluster were pre* 
scnted and (4) counselor participation would be increased. 

Students shi>uld be encouraged to participate in as many 
of the programs dealing with the career cluster as ptissible. 
This miilti>participatton will lead to a greater awareness of 
the various career roles in the tieUI and will jxirmit the 
students to sec anil analyze tlie interdependence ol' all 
workers on the team. 

Ideally, the group interaction with career consultants 
miglit lead to additional inl'ormational experiences such as 
field visitations, personal observations/interviews and 
possibly real work experiences of a part •time, summer, or 
work-study nature. Observation and related ex(>eriences, 
such as a d;iy of actual otbihe-job performance, may 
provide the information tlirough which the student will 
make his career decision. 

Evaluation of the career consuftani program 

Human resources, just like those from the media of 
print, tape, nim, must be evaluated in respect to the 
accuracy and relevancy of the information and the cffec* 
tivencss of the presentation. 



Counselors may wish to hold follow -up session: v/Uh 
students to: (I) answer any post -experience questions, (2) 
assist students in identifying additional sources of informa- 
tion, (3) plan an extended informational experience or, (4) 
engage in a direct planning activity (e.g., application to a 
training program). Any of these situations will permit an 
opportunity for a critical evaluation of the partici(>atiun of 
the consultants. 

Record your programs 

Arrange to record each career consultant progtam. The 
scs.sions where consultants provide a sound inforniational 
base and engage in relevant dialogue with students will then 
be available for playback to other student groups or to 
individuals who were unable to participate. Hach new reel 
or cassette adds to your library of local career information. 

The plan which is contained in this article should not be 
misconstrued. Career days are valuable guidance activities, 
and this is not a move to bring about their abolition. The 
question which is raised is whether more benefit can be 
gained from an extension of this type of activity. One 
miglit start with a weekly program involving a single 
consultant. If this proves successful, two programs weekly 
with multiple consultants miglit be attempted. A survey of 
student interests will provide the basic information upon 
which a career consultant program can be initiated and 
provide the necessary leads to determine which careers 
should be presented. 

References 

Ilollt%, J. W. jnd Itollis, Lucilc tJ. fersonalizirtg hifomaUon 
Processes, The MacMiUan Company, 1969. 



INFORMATION ON CONTEMPORARY 
MEDICAL CAREERS 

Two publications listing more than 110 tiauiing pro* 
grains for training physician's assistants and other physician 
supputt pcrsomiel liave been issued by the Division of 
Manpower Intelligence of IIEW*s National Institute of 
Health. 

The revised version of "Selected Training Programs for 
Physician Support Personnel" lists programs, location, 
curriculum, credential information, and financial aid 
offered for 112 programs. Cost $1.00. Order from: Supcrin* 
tendent of Documents, WiKhington, D. C. 20402. 

"Summary of Training Programs: Physician Support 
Personnel" lists operational programs to train assistant to 
the primary care physician, programs training assistants for 
a speciahty, and programs uiiu'ci u'cvelopment. Basic is 
provided about the institution, including financial aid. Free. 
Order from; Division of Manpower Intelligence, National 
Institute of Health, 9000 Rockville Pike, Bcthesda, Mary- 
land 20014. 



TEST YOUR CAREER INTERESTS??? 

What is a symmetrical compound? Can you predict the 
population in the year 20Q0? How does a geologist 
determine where to drill for oil? , . . These are some of the 
questions and ideas young people in secondary school will 
consider as they explore their interest- in science as a 
potential career with the help of a planning aid, "Test 
Yourself for Science.*' Tliis novel tool "tests" a student's 
interest in various fields of science - clieniistry, biology, 
mathematics, geology, physics, and engineering. Imaginative 
and relevant problems for the various sciences are presented 
ili a programmed self-iR«i. Tliis 48 page booklet is available 
from the Scientific Manpower Commission, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avctiue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. Price' $1.00. 
Review copies may he obtained from SMC. 
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KALEIDOSCOPE (Continued) 

CAREER OF THE MONTH 

VoctiUonai Films has announced ihe developmeni of a 
.ipecial dissemination package of career fUiiu for counselors. 
Puticipants in this program will receive, postpaid, a current 
16mm, sound, color career guidance motion {MCtuie each 
month of the school year, Octubcr thruu^ May. The 
/uniiing time of this series (appruximately 12 minutes) is 
tlesigned ti> maKimi^e pre aad post discussion with the 
i'.dience. Free t>scrs guides ate »lso avjilahlc. Write fur 
additittnal infmindiioii: Vucatioiial Films, lit Kuclid 
Avenue. Park Kidgc. lllmi^is 60068. 

WORKING FOR UNCLE SAM 

CoiniTioii quest u)n!» and answers regarding l«deial cm- 
j»l >ymetn ouilincJ in tlie puiiiphlet. "Working for the 
USA." huludcd li^ the publication aie Civil Service appiica- 
tiori procetlurcs and a listing of tin: Federal Job hifurma- 
lioii Centers which are located iii each state. Cost: 20^. 
Avadable from Superiti;cndent ut' Ix^cuments, U. S- Gov- 
wiinicni Printing Olfice. Waslungton, D. C. 20402. Number 
0600-0607. 

WOMEN CiVIL SERVANTS INFORMED OF 
JOB RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

Thr opporluiuUei and tigj.iri rt Fcdeiaily employed 
Wiinien die suniniari^u in a titrw publication, **Calling All 
Wonicn in Federal Service," issued by the W(*men's Bureau 
.>f the U.S. Dt?pari;nent of Labor. Directed to both present 
>ind potential employees, the brief guide outlines various 
icts and Executive Orders which eliminate barriers to 
wuuicn's equiil employment opportunity in civil service 
txrrupations. It alMi describes special programs available to 
women civil servants, including counseling, training and 
upward mobility opportunities. Single copies are free and 
available from Women's Bureau, Employment Standards 
Adnunist ration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20210. 

REVIEW REQUIRED 

Each of the materials listed in the publications of the 
National Career Iniurmation Center should be reviewed in 
consideration cl their relevance to the situation where they 
are to be used Materials found to be inaccurate should be 
discirdcd ot used with appropriate qualifications as to their 
dccuiacy. 



POSTER SET: CAREERS AND 
CURRiCULAR INTERESTS 

Thirteen career posters iUustrate the variety of career 
fields assodated with inxciests in school and coUegie 
subjects. Training levels are depicted along with occupa- 
tional environment (e.g., business, outdoor, etc.). The set is 
published by the Minnesota Department of Education and 
may be purchased from: Documents Section, Room 140 
Centennial Bldg., St. Paul, MN 55101. Price: $1.00. 

FREE LOAN CAREER GUIDANCE FILMS 

More than thirty Tilms are included in the career 
guidance listing recently announced by the Modern l*alking 
Picture Service, Ail of the tilms have been produced by 
authoritative sources, the prospective employers themselves 
and trade and professional associations. Each is available on 
free loan. You borrow them just like a library book. Fast, 
personal service is provided by the 27 libraries located in all 
parts of the country. Order the listing of fUms and the 
directory of libraries from: Modern Talking Picture Service, 
2323 New Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, NV 1 1040, 

TIPS FOR ACQUISITION OF 
CAREER MATERIALS 

When requesting materials listed in INFORM and the 
CAREER RESOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHY. idenUly each 
item by title. Many of these organizations and associations 
handle thousands of pieces of mail each day and identiRca- 
tion will pinpoint your request. 

Most career information souf^ respond more quickly 
to a simple form letter or postcard on which you have 
identified the materials desired. Letters that require per- 
sonal attention may pass over several desks before action is 
taken. 

Make issues of INFORM and the CAREER RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY available for student use. Personal collec- 
tion of career information should be encouraged as it adds 
another dimension of student invotveme:.t to career ex- 
ploration and decision making. 

Purchase a stamp for your school or agency. Stamp a 
label and send along with information requests. Numerous 
producers have told the NCIC that (his type of request can 
be answered the same day as received. 

TELL EACH PRODUCER OR PUBLISHER THAT 
YOU LEARNED OF THE MATERIALS THROUGH TOE 
NATIONAL CAREER INFORMATION CENTER . . . 



INFORM la published monthly excspt Jun« and 
July by the NationsI Career Information Cen- 
ter, a service or the American Personnel and 
Guidance Auoctailon, 1607 Now Hampshire 
Avenue. N.W.. Waahlngioti. D.C. 20009. Sub- 
scription cost to APQA fTOmbers is StS ^r 
year; $25 to non- members. Service subscriMrs 
also receivo the CAREER RESOURCE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY. 
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